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FOREWORD 


This is a book dealing -with some of the vital 
problems that are facing industrialists in India. It 
appeals therefore not only to those of the general public 
who are interested in the welfare of the working classes 
• but also to managers who control the workers, to legis- 
lators who have to consider and pass measures to 
improve the conditions of labour, and to social workers. 
’ It should, further, be found useful by students of 
Economics in the Indian Universities, For a knowledge 
of present-day conditions in England the author has 
drawn on the experience obtained while serving as an 
investigator under the Board of Trade between 1910 
and 1912 and as a Welfare Officer in the Ministry of 
Munitions from 1916 to the end of the war. As for 
the conditions in India, the views and conclusions 
set forth in this book are based on inquiries and obser- 
vations conducted personally throughout India during 
the author’s employment as Adviser in the Labour 
Bureau of the Industries Department of the Government 
of India from J uly 1920 to December 1922. Extensive 
use has been made of various published official reports 
and of other standard works on India.n conditions. 




CHAPTER I 


GENERAL SURVEY 

The Industrial Revolution which is now in progress in India 
is gradually bringing about vital social and economic changes. 

introduction and organized industries and 

scope of subsequent tlieir effect on the lires of the people 
« main subjects with which this 

book is concerned. While the change from home-production to 
large-scale production was effected in England in a comparatively 
short space of time, the peculiar conditions that obtain in India 
make it impossible for any radical transformation to take place 
rapidly. Three-fourths of the population are still dependent on 
agriculture for their livelihood. Though they still live in much 
the same way as they have done for centuries their mode of 
existence has, as a matter of fact, been very appreciably affected by 
these changes. It is true that only comparatively small numbers 
have migrated into the towns, but the constant interchange that is 
taking place between the towns and villages affects the lives of 
many who never have visited the towns themselves. The outward 
appearance of the villages has however changed but little; the 
rural population still live generally in mud huts. The inhabitants 
are mainly occupied in agriculture or cattle-breeding and only a 
comparatively small number engage in village industries. The 
caste-system prevails and determines to a large extent both the 
kind of occupation that a man may pin*sue and also^^ 
status. Keligion still continues to prescribe the ceremonies 
connected with the celebration of festivals, marriages, births and 
deaths according to immemorial usage. But superimposed on this 
social structure and gradually striking down to its very roots are 
the changes which are coining into being as a result of the Industrial 
Eevolutiom 

There can be no doubt that India’s material wealth is steadily 
increasing and that her national status is gradually rising. But 
while there are undoubtedly forces at work which are helping in * 
this direction, there are also tendencies to be observed which 
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may do irreparable barm to her working population if they are 
not checked in time. An examination of the social and economic 
changes that are taking place should reveal these tendencies. 
Side by side with a study of the development of industries there 
must go an analysis of the environment to which workers have 
been accustomed if one is to understand their difficulties in 
adapting tliemselves to wholly different conditions. The measures 
that have been adopted in Western countries to ameliorate the 
conditions of the working classes, arising from a process of rapid 
industrialization, should be of some use to India in helping toh 
solve the somewhat similar problems with which she is now 
confronted. 

This cimpter contains a brief outline of the conditions 
obtaining in the villages from which the labour is drawn, the 
industries for which the labour is required and some of the causes 
of the migration of labour from agriculture to industries. Subse- 
quent chapters will describe in greater detail the sources of 
labour supply, the industries which are creating the demand for 
labour, the conditions of employment in organized industries and 
the measures that are now being adopted or may be adopted in 
India to improve these conditions. 

Before describing the rise of modern industrial conditions in 
India I propose to give a brief sketch of the land system that 
^ obtains in the different provinces in India. 

vBIage Bengal, Bihar and the United Provinces 
the landlord system prevails and the 
holdings are cultivated by tenants, some with definite tenant 
rights and some without, but all paying rent to the landlord who, 
in his turn, is assessed to revenue by the State. In Bengal and 
Bihartherevenue was fixed once for all over a hundred years 
ago on lands then cultivated ; in the United Provinces it is 
revised every tlurty years. In the Pimjab, landlords are smaller 
men who in many cases cultivate their ow^ possessions. In 
Bombay and the greater part of Madras, the State makes direct 
arrangements with the occupants of the holdings, who may them- 
selves cultivate their holdings or may sublet them.i In all 
^ the Provinces some cultivators, in add ition to utilising the 
1 Tor a detailed study of oouditions in a number of Tillages in Madras 
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serriees of all the members of their own families including women 
and children, haYe to employ extra labour during the busy 
sowing and harvesting seasons. But often the holding is tiny 
in size and the occupant as well as the members of his family 
find it necessary to hire themselves out during their spare 
hours to the more prosperous neighbours. Owing to the rapid 
increase in population and the competition for land there is now 
in many areas a numerous class of .landless laboiirers, They are 
allowed to live in the villages on the miderstanding that their 
iservices will be available to the cultivators in the villages for wages 
* in cash or kind. The economic position of this last class varies 
according to the agricultural season or the needs of the tenants. 
Where agiiculture is prosperous as in the Punjab, the labourer 
earns good wages. Where the holdings are small and the pressure 
' on the soil is great, as in Bihar or the eastern districts of the 
United Provinces, the wages of the landless labourer are low. 

In the North of India the members of some families and par- 
ticularly women, besides doing agricultural work, engage, during 


Subsidiary 
employ ment for 
agricfilturists 


their spare hours and at slack times, in 
hand spinning and occasionally in cotton- 
weaving,! They obtain the raw cotton 


either from their own fields or as part payment for work they 


have done in a neighbour’s field. ^ Old fashioned spinning- 


wheels and handlooms are still in use. Attempts have been made 


Slater VoL I entitled “Some SoutU Indian Villages.” A large minority of 
the ryots or ^^attadan \ who hold their land directly under the Government, do 
not cultivate the land themselves, but let the whole or the greater part of their 
holdings to cultivating sub«tenaats (see particularly pages 236~2S7). Also in 
some parts of the Province, especially in the Horfcb, the settlement is with landlords 
aa in Horth India. These landlords, termed zmiiindars are Hhe those of Bengal 
and Bihar under settlemenJt,' i,e., whatever changes may take place 

in prices or other economic circumstances, the amounts due from them remain 
unaltered as when originally fixed in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
But the Madras jZemindari system differs in one respect fi^om that of Bengal, in 
that the Zemindars have generally taken advantage of an optional act, and made 
their estates Indivisible, and inherited by the eldest son ; whereas in Bengal, 
Zemindaris are divided according to Hindu or Moslim law. 

1 Census of India 1921 United Provlnees, Vol. XVI Part II, Table XYII 
Part 11, page 385. 

2 In the next paragraph in describing the artisans of the village I have 
•. ^ L j. — oocunation as weaving and not agriculture. 
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to introclnco impro?ed methods and have met with some measure 
of success, though the majority of workers are very conservative 
and will not readily change the instruments which have been in 
use for centuries. There are also other forms of subsidiary em- 
ployment. Tims in Eastern Bengal fishing takes up a consider- 
able part of the time of the village cultivator. The United 
Provinces and the Punjab are noted for their cattle and horse- 
breeding. Gur making or the production of unrefined sugar from 
sugar-cane occupies large numbers and the methods in use are only 
slightly different from those that obtained before machinery wast 
known. Basket-making and the making of rope and string are still '' 
carried on by primitive methods. 

Besides those whose principal occupation is agriculture, there 
are a certain number of village artisans who pursue the tradi- 
tional occupations in which their families ^ 
Village artisans have engaged for centuries. Thus, for 

example, there are certain castes who are mainly engaged in 
handloom weaving and who pursue the methods that have been 
handed down from father to son, generation after generation. 
There are others who are engaged in supplying local wants which 
before the time of railways could be supplied in no other way. 
The for instance make most of the leather bags used for 

watering the fields and the other leather articles in daily use. 
There is the primitive blacksmith who with a small forge and 
leather bellows makes cart wheels and the shoes for the cattle. 
There is also in every village a small shop-keeper or^bania^ whose 
stock in goods consists mostly of articles not produced in the 
village such as salt, tobacco, matches and nowadays kerosine oil. 

In most cases he develops into a money-lender or the village banker. 

The industrial organization ^ of these villages is, extremely 
simple. Much is done by barter and in some parts the old 

holds good and wages are 

LtioTof tie^U!a|e and not in cash. The pros- 

perity of all the -inhabitants is largely 
dependent on the harvest, for unless the agriculturists succeed in 
marketing a surplus produce and for good prices they cannot 
purchase the wares made by the artisans. But the artisans are 
themselves to a certain extent agriculturists as they are given a 
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These primitive methods of payment in kind or by assignment of 
land are however fast disappearing and the substitrition of cash 
payments is bringing about the economic independence of many 
who for hundreds of years have been dependent on the more 
fortunate possessors of land. 

Prior to the growth of the modern towns, in India town life 
as a rule centred round a Ooiirt or the head-quarters of a provinci- 
al or district governoi'. In a few 
Urban hand^iiidtisir instances, such as Benares and Muttra, the 
# town owed its origin to the sacredness of 

^he locality, which attracted pilgrims and sojourners from all-;, 
parts of India. In the towns many of the smaller hand-indus- 
tries flourished, but normally the products of these industries were 
goods, not for the consumption of the teeming millions of the 
* country, but for the use of the richer and middle-classes living 
in the Courts and urban areas. Silks and muslins, metal utensils, 
artistic furnishings, carpets and jewellery may be specified among 
the numerous articles that were produced. Catering for a limited 
and well-to-do class of consumers, the artisans attained wonderful 
skill and aptitude in their respective trades. But though their 
numbers were small, they suffered greatly whenever, in the exi- 
gencies of political life, the Court moved away and eventually 
when they had to meet the competition of machine-made imported 
goods. Signs of a revival are now apparent. Its permanence 
will d epend on the cultural development of f he weal& 

midcUe-olasses in Ti® ihe ”^ purposes of this book the art 

m3usMiesr'“of“tte'smOT^ are not of great importance, because 
there was never much interchange of workers between these small 
towns and the villages, and at the present day although there are 
many emigrants from these townS'to the large industrial areas, 
most of them seek occupation in domestic service or as messengers 
and few are employed as factory workers. 

Turning next to the rise of the modern industrial system, it 
may be observed that while in England the Industrial Revolution 
was characterised by the invention of 
Rise of modern IQ- machinery in the textile industries and 
anAco^mpatiso^n^ rapid exploitation of her mineral 

witb England resources this has not been the casein" 

T„ country the Revolution 
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1ms proceeded along different lines. Up to the present India 
has been entirely dependent on imported machinery for her 
industries and on the importation of rolling stock for her railways. 
She has also had to import both coal and iron as her mineral 
resources ai^e being exploited only slowly., 

India has, however, this advantage over England that while 
England has to import the raw material for her industries, India 
has had to do this only to a limited extent* The raw material ^ of 
her two chief industries, namely cotton and jute, are produced* in 
the country itself. In fact it is the possession of vast raw 
materials and the need of utilizing them in the most economic and^ 
productive way that is so considerable a factor in India’s Industri- 
al Ilevolutiom. The advance began when factories were started 
to utilize the cotton and jute grown so freely in this country* The 
rapid expansion of these two industries was however hindered 
considerably by the fact that the development of coal and iron did ' 
not take place at the same rate. It was extremely difficult either 
to establish factories because the primary cost of erection was so 
great or to compete with other countries where machinery could be 
obtained at a lower cost. The consequence of this has been that 
the importation of machinery only proceeded gradually and at 
first only the requirements of cotton and jute mills and tea gardens 
were supplied. Machines required for making sugar, husking rice, 
milling flour are only since comparatively recent times beginning 
to find their way into India. \,f 

xteother circumstance which distinguishes the industrial 
situation in India from that in England is the fact that while the 
English industries depend for their market to a very large extent 
on foreign countries, there is an immense home-market available for 
the products of Indian industries. The Indian people, it is true, 
depended until recant times mainly on the produce of their hand- 
workers, but it is manifest that, so far as standardized goods of 
ordinary qualities are concerned, it is becoming more and more 
impossible for hand-workers to compete with power factories. If 
India is to supply her own needs in these classes of goods, she must 
adopt the factory system of production. But, as stated above, she 
lias the great advantage of having a large market available inside 
i the country, instead of having to find an outlet for her industrial 
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existence of large resources and a large intemai demand for the i 
produce of her fiictorieSj have been mainly responsible for the ' 
industrial progress of the countiy. It is true that labour is ; 
cheap, but, as we shall see in the course of tins book, it is / 

unstable and inefficient. If India wishes to aeliieve a rank ) 

amongst industrial nations consonant with the extent of her 
resources and the size of her home-inarket, she must take all 
necessary steps to secure stability and efficiency in her labour 
supply. 

« The need of developing India’s resources and of utilizing the 
latest inventions and discoveries in connection therewith has 
finally compelled Government to give up 

fndustrlaffi ^ MMm&l Policy, prevalent at the 

time when the first signs of the Industrial 
•Revolution were visible in India. Other causes have tended 

to bring about the same result. Thus, it has come to be 

recognised that it is necessary to provide diversity of em- 
ployment both to protect against famines, which arise in part - 
through too great dependence on agriculture and also to provide ' 
employment for the middle classes who have no place in a 
system of peasant cultivation. The desire to render the country 
self-sufficient in time of war and to raise the general status 
of the country has been increasing steadily for some time past. 
Recognition of these needs and tendencies has stimulated;. 
Government to take an active part in the industrial development 
of the country. The recommendations of the Famine Commission 
of 1880 first emphasised the desirability of providing some 
means of mitigating the evils of unemployment which were 
so rife at times of famine. This was followed by Industrial 
Surveys which were carried out in different Provinces in order to 
collect information as to possible lines of development. These 
were begun in 1890 but were done with greater thoroughness for 
several Provinces in 1908 and 1909. The great Swadeshi wave 
which spread over the country in 1906 and 1907 also tended to 
bring about the same result. 

The final reversal of the opinion that State interference was 
injurious to trade did not take place till the time of the Industrial ^ « 
Commission’s report of 1916-18. In that report the demand for 
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the State first finds foil expression. The recommendations of that 
Gommissionregardingthe establishment of Provincial Departments 
of Industries have been carried out. The primary object of such 
Departments is to foster existing industries and to encourage the 
growth of new industries. A central Department of Industries 
has also been established which acts as a liaison department 
between the different Provincial Departments and is itself directly 
responsible for founding central institutions for research and 
development. 

The policy of State intervention having been accepted, the 
question of the fiscal policy of the country naturally came up 
shortly after for examination. A Fiscal Oommission was appointed 
ivhicli toured throughout India in 1921-22 and submitted a report i 
recommending a policy of discriminating protection with a view to 
fostering Indians nascent industries. This policy was accepted by*" 
the Legislature early in 192S and now remains to be put into 
operation. 

The success which has attended the efforts of Government to 
organise industries has been the best possible demonstration of the 
value of such a policy. Thus, for example, the Government in 
India developed the manufacture of munitions and supplied the 
requirements of the Armies in the Eastern theatres of war with 
great success. It has for a considerable time past been responsible 
for the salt manufacture of the country. It has also been successful 
in fostering the aluminium industry in Madras and the tanning of 
leather in Oawnpore, 

One of the best methods of testing Indians advance mdustrially 
is by the examination of the figures relating to her export and 
^ import trade. In 1919-20 for instance 
^Xstriaiisatfon imported goods to the value of 

Rs. 208 orores while her exports and re- 
exports amounted to Rs, 326| crores.2 In the following year, 
owing to the prevalence of abnormal conditions, India’s imports 
exceeded her exports. The most striking feature of the import 
trade is the ever-increasing demand for iron and steel and for 
machinery for factories, railway plant and rolling stock. It is true 
that in 1920-21 manufactured cotton accounted for 30 per cent, of 
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the total imports, but at tbe same time India imported cotton 
textile maoliinery valued at over E.S. 367 lakhs i which indicates 
that she is making a determined effort to increase her own 
manufactures in that direction. India is now obtaining large 
shipments of electrical maoliiiieryj jute mill machinery and 
machinery for paper mills, rice mills, saw mills, sugar and tea 
factories.2 Sugar, which ranks next in importance in the list of 
imports is the only food-material that has to be imported. The 
increasing wealth of the country is shown by the rise in the value 
the import trade in motor oars and accessories. In 1913-14 this 
“item ranked only IBtli in order of importance with an import value 
of Es. 153 lakhs, wliile in 1920-21 it was 6th with Ks. 1234 
lakhs.3 Agricultural implements and tools, enamel ware and iron 
ware are also being imported to an increasing extent and have 
• more than doubled in value since 1913-14,^ 

The two most important exports are jute and cotton, both in 
the raw and manufactured states. In 1919-20 India exported 
Rs. 2470 lakhs of raw jute while her export of manufactured juta 
reached the high figure of Es. 5001 lakhs. At the same time 
she exported Es. 5865 lakhs of raw cotton and Es. 2741 lakhs of 
manufactured cottons.^ Her other exports are mainly agricultural, 
consisting of food-grains, flour, seeds and tea. She also does a 
large export trade in hid^s and skins and has a virtual monopoly 
of the trade in lac and shellac. 

As in England so also in India the development of the railway 
system has played an important part in the industrialisation of 
the country. In a country such as India the 
tremendous distances that have to be traversed 
before goods can be conveyed ffom the place 
where they are produced to the places where they are consumed or 
exported make fast and cheap transport essential. Before the 
advent of railways, goods could only be conveyed by slow-moving 
bullock or camel carts. This method of carriage was also 
costly and not very safe. Consequently trade was done only in 


X Review ol the Trade of India 1920-21. 
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goods that wore not bulky and were of great value. The lack of 
good coiBinunicatioBS hindered both the export and the import 
trade. The rapid expansion of trade that immediately followed on 
the initiation of railway communications may be seen by comparing 
the figures of India’s export and import trade between 1853-54 
and 1877-78.1 

Year Imports Exports 

1853-54 Es. 15,99,46,150 20,77,84,370 

1877-78 Rs. 56,68,14,626 67,34,08,488 

The growth of the railway system in India may be gauged hf^ 
the fact that while in 1872 there were only 5,369 miles of 
railways the mileage in 1922 was 37,266.2 But not only have 
the railways been instrumental in helping to increase the internal 
and external trade of India, theirconstruction and maintenance have 
given employment to large numbers and have afforded an excellent 
alternative employment in times of bad harvests. The , railways 
have also brought about the mobility of labour. Large industrial 
centres like Bombay and Calcutta are almost entirely dependent 
on them for providing the labour which cannot be obtained locally. 

The increase in the urban population which characterised the 
Industrial Revolution in England finds its counterpart in India, 

Growth ol Towns population of India, however, is so lai’ge 
that though towns have grown rapidly, the 
proportion of persons who live in towns to the total population is 
still very small. The development of trade has helped to increase 
the number of towns and the size of the existing towns. The first 
towns to increase in numbers were naturally the principal ports of 
the country. These are Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon 
and Karachi Later, the towns which grew up at big railway 
junctions came into prominence such as and 

An interesting account of the growth of the population in 
towns and especially in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras is given 
in the general report^ dealing with the Census statistics for the 
whole of India in 1911. According to that Report there were 
date having a population of more than 
100,000 inhabitants and the ’total number of persons living in cities 
1 Beview of the Trade of British India 1 ^7-^78 page 2. ^ ** 
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of that size was 7,0T5,782 or 2 *2 per cent of the total population. 
Though this is a small number the rate of increase of the city 
population since 1872 has been very rapid and is estimated to be 
not less than 64 per eent.^ 

The terribly insanitary conditions which were characteristic 
of the factory towns in England in the early days are unfortunately 
Insanitary being repeated in India. In fact in all the 

conditions in big industrial centres of India there are Mum 

Factory tow ns* areas which cause a heavy loss of life. -An 

^excessively high rate of infantile mortality prevails and is only 
another index of insanitary conditions. It is undoubtedly one of 
the causes of the high proportion of male immigrants to these 
towns, for men are naturally loath to expose their families to these 
risks. Another reason why men are reluctant to bring their wives 
* with them to places like Bombay or Calcutta when they come in 
search of employment is the fact that in these places home-life is 
practically impossible for immigrants of this class. In Bombay, 
according to the latest Municipal Keport, 75 per cent of the babies 
are born As these tenements are frequently 

occupied by two or more families and as the number of such 
families in some cases even rises to eight, it is abundantly evident 
that imder such conditions privacy is wholly unattainable. 

In Calcutta and to a lesser extent in Bombay some empIoyers,r 
it is true, have taken steps to provide housing for their workers hut 
the majority of the workers are not housed 
in this manner* Also in Bombay the 
Government, the Improvement Trust and the' 
Municipal Corporation have all taken up the question of the 
housing of the working classes. The problem is extraordinarily 
difficult because of the very bad conditions that have been allowed 
to arise and the expense that has to be incurred in acquiring fresh 
sites and in reclaiming land from the sea, The problem confronting 
Calcutta is not quite so difficult. The jute mills are located 
mostly outside the city and there is, in the majority of oases, 
plenty of room for the building of new settlements to replace the 
congested areas in the city, if funds become available and means of 
communication are provided. . 


Ameliorative 
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The Uidiistrial Eevolutioa in progress in India is not only 

producing a change in industrial metliods, but is bringing about 

Interaction of many important changes in agriculture and 

Indiistrialisation the lives of the agriculturists. Before 
acid luiproveUl „ , ,, . i i 

Agriculture railway comraunications were estaDlisnea 

each village had to grow all the crops required for local needs and 

exported only the surplus. Land which was quite unsuitable 

growing sugar and cotton, for instance, had to be utilised for these 

crops. With the development of communications, agriculturists 

find it profitable to grow the crops which are best suited for the soii 

and the environment* Definite tracts of country are, for example, 

now devoted to cotton and sugar-growing. The jute crop which is 

grown extensively in Eastern and Northern Bengal is an example 

of a crop which owes its importance to the industrial revolution. 

Not only has there been this territorial distribution of land ^ 
for specific crops, but the methods employed and the crops 
themselves have been much improved by th e Agricultural 
departments in the different provinces. The need of still further 
aid in both these directions is emphasized in the Report of the 
Indian Lidustrial Commission. The Report! also draws attention 
to the beneficial effects of the development of irrigation and the 
consequent improvement in «agriculture which has enabled much 
larger quantities of food stuffs to be grown, and to the possibility 
of diverting these supplies, through the railways, to areas suffering 
from famine. The importance of these facts can scarcely be 
overestimated. The report refers to the terrible famines which 
from time to time depopulated wide stretches of country/^ but 
states that this is now no longer to be feared and that! famine 
now connotes not so much a scarcity or entire absence of food as 
high prices and a lack of employment in the affected areas. ’^2 
The increasing use of agricultural maohinery, besides improving 
the crop, is gradually setting free a number of workers for in- 
dxxstrial work and will do so to an increasing 
extent. At the same time it should be noted 
that Indians are extraordinarily tenacious of 
their rights in land and are very unwilling 
to he divorced from it On the; death of an 


Causes of 
iBlgmtlon of 
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agrtcMltwre to 
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owner or cultivator tlio land is parcelled out in equal shares 
among all the sons. This results in a very large proportion of the 
holdings becoming too small to be cultivated in an economic 
manner. These small holdings also stand in the way of the Ml 
utilisation of agricultural machinery. In order that improved 
agricultural methods may be widely adopted^ it is desirable that the 
holdings should become larger in size. It is to be feared, however, 
that this will not happen without revolutionary changes in the laws 
of the country. At present, in times of agiucultural depression 
grgricultural workers are compelled to leave their homes to seek 
remunerative employment in factories, in mines, and in tea or coffee 
plantations. The men and women following handicrafts are also 
compelled to go. The local market for their products suddenly 
shrinks. They cannot afford to make and store -articles and so 
‘must endeavour to find work elsewhere. Thus, the Imias, or earth 
workers, endeavour to get employment on construction work ; the 
cJmmars go into leather factories. 

Apart from the effects of seasonal calamities the peculiar 
agricultural conditions prevalent in most parts of India— and here 
it must be mentioned that Burma lies outside the scope of tins 
book— favour a constant migration into factories and mines. The 
security of possession afforded by a settled form of Government 
during the last hundred and fifty years has increased very con- 
siderably the number of persons anxious to hold land. The 
size of the holdings is generally small and on the death of a tenant 
the holding is farther subdivided. There is, in consequence, severe 
congestion in many agricultural areas. The landless labourer is 
the first to feel the pinch and consequently the first to move. 
But the tenant also migrates. He is anxious to obtain money 
either to buy more land or to secure the means of improving his 
holding as the landlord does not, in most cases, consider it his 
duty to provide the necessary capital for this purpose. The tenant 
is frequently in need of money to pay rent which has now in most 
cases to be paid in cash and not in kind as in former days, A 
great part of his capital is sunk in cattle and consequently he is 
involved in constant expenditure^ In famine times all his cattle 
may be lost owing to the impossibility of getting fodder and the 
need of seeking remunerative employment at once arises* A tenant 
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tlie land is incapable of supporting the entire family, on the other 
it renders migration more easy. Thus when there is need of capital 
for improvement or when the harvest.has not been good or in times 
of slackness some members of the family can migrate, leaving others 
to carry on their farm at home. By doing so they not only ease the 
burden at home, but are frequently able to send back monetary help. 

The landless wage-earner too may be impelled to seek more 
remunerative employment in order to improve his social status ,by 
rising to the position of a tenant There is no hard and fast line 
dividing these classes and a tenant who has suffered from 
succession of bad harvests may find himself reduced to the landless 
class, just as a man in tliis class can by industry rise out of it 
The position of a landless wage-earner in the village is not very 
enviable. He is given, it is true, land on which to build a house 
and material for it, but in return he has to perform all kinds of* 
work Thus, if the landlord wishes to have a well dug, dig he 
must When there is a marriage ceremony he must assist in the 
extra work entailed, be it the carrying of loads, the erection of 
tents or work of any other kind. He has to accept wages in money 
or in kind according to the wishes of his landlord. In his leisure 
he can work for tenants and at such times he is able to command 
better terms. His wages do not allow him to live in any degree 
of comfort. Prom time to time he comes across other men 
who have risen from the same position as himself and who, 
because they had sufficient enterprise to migrate, are in more 
comfortable circumstances. The pressure of his wants and the 
example of his fellow villagers induce him also to try his fortune 
in distant parts. As in the case of a tenant emigrant, he too 
looks forward ordinarily to returning to his native village. He 
has left either his wife and children behind or some other 
members of his family to satisfy the demands for labour made by 
landlord Or less frequently he has taken his wife and 
t^children with him to add to his earnings by their toil. 

Unlike England this class of labour in India seldom becomes 
entirely divorced from agricultu^^^ Here and there, it is true, 
there are springing up the germs of an industrial class, but this 
- juovement is only in its infancy, Indian men and women, on the 
whole, enter industry only for short periods and not as though 
they, had embarked on a permanent profession. At the back 
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iiiid to resume their agricultural mode of life. Bad Lwests, 
debts or the need of money to purchase cattle or land may force 
them to take up factory work for a time. They console themselyes 
with tlie thought that it is only a temporary expedient, a time of 
hardship that must be endured for the sake of a better time in vStore. 

These economic causes thus tend to increase the supply of 
labour required for factories and other organized industries. 
Social causes also help to bring about the same result. Some 
reference has already been made to the joint-family system. A 
family is ordinarily composed not only of the father and mother 
and minor or unmarried children, but also of the adult and 
married sons and their wives and children. Sometimes several 
brothers and occasionally even first and second cousins live 
together and carry on jointly their farming or other business. 
•Pood and work are shared and, as we have seen, one or other 
member takes it in turn to help the family exchequer by seeking 
more remimerative employment elsewhere. He can do this, while 
leaving his wife and children at home, as he knows that they will 
be properly cared for in his absence. This constitutes however a 
vary strong mcentiwe to return and accounts to some extent for 
the instability of Indian labour. 

Higher wages and the greater certainty of employment 
are, however,, not the only causes that favour migration from 
the villages. A man may be out-oasted in the village on 
account of having married a woman of lower caste than himself or 
because he has given his daughter in marriage in this way. Or again 
he may have broken, either advertently or inadvertently, any of the 
other caste observances rigidly enforced in his village. In order 
to escape the social ostracism which is the inevitable consequence 
of acting in opposition to the beliefs of the majority, the man has 
to leave, in a factory or in a mine he will be able to mingle with 
men and women of various castes and creeds who will not look 
askance at him for non-observance of caste rules and regulations. 

Not only has the Industrial Eevolution created new industries 
to attract these sources of labour supply but improved cbmmunica- 
Oilier new have made it possible for people to 

avenues of migrate from rural areas to distant countries • ♦ 

mp oymen such as Java, Fiji, Ceylon, Malaya, Mauritius* 

and Guiana in search of employment. They also go to newly 

^ ~ ~ laKmT-*. cfU'iTtnltr la 
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insuffieiant. They take up work in large numbers in tea, coffee 
and rubter plantations in Bengal, Assam and Madras. The 
canstructioE of railways and large public woz'ks make intermittent 
demands for large supplies of labour. The large industrial towns 
offer diverse forms of occupation of various kinds. A maq who wishes 
to seek remunerative employment has therefore the choice of many 
different avenues of employment. If he wishes to take his wife and 
children with him he will probably seek work in a tea or coffee 
garden where all the family will be able to get employment together. 
If he desires outdoor work for a comparatively brief period he wi]l 
probably try to get employed on construction work. If, on the 
other hand, he is a man with a special trade such as weaving and 
does not wish to coarsen his hands he will go if possible into a jute 
mill or cotton factory. If he is of strong physique and a member 
of an aboriginal tribe he will think nothing of walking ten or* 
fifteen miles two or three times a week in order to take up work for 
/a time in a coal mine. 

The gi’owth of factories and the opening up of mines has 
created an increasing demand for the labour not only of men, but 
Growth of also of women and children. The numbers 

Factories and employed cannot be accurately ascertained 
till the year 1892 in the case of factories 
and the year 1902 in mines, as they were not recorded officially 
before those dates. In 1891 an Act was passed relating to factories 
which brought all factories employing fifty or more persons within 
its scope. At the same time local Governments were given power 
to extend the Act to all factories employing twenty persons or 
more. If the figures of the numbers employed at that date are 
compared with those for 1920 they will give a fair indication of the 
growth of the factory population. In the case of mines the numbers 
employed in 1902 will be taken, as the first Indian Mines Act was 
passed in 1901 (VIII of 1901). 

Average daily number of persons employed 
( o,) MctoHes 


Year 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

1 m2 

254,836 

43,692 

16,299 

2,589 

2 1920 

986,367 

184,922 

56,503 

11,933 


^ X Glow Indto factory Law Admiiiistrat;idtt--Bullel;ia Ho. 8 of Indian 
Industries and Labour page 47. 

2 Anaual Eepart ortlie working o£ the ladian B'aotories Act 1920, Statement 
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(h) Mines 



ABOVE OHOUND 


BELOW OROBNB 


Year 

Adult 

Adalt 

Children 

Total 

Adult 

Adult 

Children 

Total 

males 

females 

under 12 

males 

females 

under 12 

1 1902 

21,272 

11,684 

3,808 

36,764 

63,224 

21,803 

2,233 

76,810 

2 1921 

60,665 

34,546 

6,133 

100,364 

88,601 

57,403 

3,396 

149,299 


Not only have factories and mines made a large demand for 
labour and drawn people away from tlieir villages, but they have 
New relations brought about a fundamental change in 

tsatween the relations between employer and employed 

imployed^”^ In the villages men are to a certain extent 

• their own masters If they hold land they 

can, within certain limits, fix their own hours of work. They are 
the owners of the produce of their land. If they are landless 
labourers they may have to work long hours, but they work directly 
•under the eye of the employer and village custom establishes close 
and often friendly relations between the two parties. The artisans 
who make pottery or metal vessels are their own masters. Their 
toil is rewarded when the article on which they have expended, their 
energy is sold Where work is undertaken for another, there arises 
what is called a relation, t a relationship which is known 

as that of ^ Mother and Father.' In rural India a man or woman 
frequently tends to look upon his master in this way. It is in fact 
an expression in common use. They have also a strong feeling of 
loyalty towards one whose they have eaten or in other words 
who has provided them with wages. 

When a man enters a frictory he finds that this relation no 
longer exists. He is but a unit among many and has no idea who 
his master is. All he knows is that he is under the immediate 
supervision of a foreman who has the power to dismiss him. In a 
great many factories he receives no wages until he has worked a 
month or six weeks, and his wages are always in arrears. In most 
cases there is no one to whom ha can explain his difficulties. He 
is sure to be in monetary trouble. He has come from his village 
because ha was short of money and on arrival .at the factory finds 
that he has to begin by borrowing at an exorbitant rate. There is 
no one at all interested in him. Prior to his departure from the 
village aU his actions helped to swell the village gossip. If he was 

1 Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines 1902 page 25. 

2 Bo. Bo. Bp. 1921 page 37. 
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sici his neiglibours took a kindly interest in his complaints. In a 
town and ill a factory lie feels himself as being a person of no 
importance and at once makes the resolution that should he fall 
ill, he will return at once to his village and never come back to 
this land of strangers. 

Besides the inhospitality with which he meets, an immigrant 
frequently finds peat difficulty in making himself understood. In 
the factory there are men of diverse castes speaking many different 
languages. The overseer may be a Parsi or an Englishman, tod in 
most cases the newly joined labourer finds it useless to expect the 
overseer or foreman to comprehend his own individual needs. He 
finds that his particular dialect is understood only by a section of 
his fellow employees. In the Bombay Presidency at the last 
census there were no less than 25 Indian languages returned as 
being in common use. The industrial statistics further reveal ther 
fact that though certain castes predominate among the factory 
workers men of all castes are to be found. 

The labour force in an Indian factory is essentially a composite 
body. Men of different castes, speaking different languages and of 
DIfllcaltles of widely differing customs and ideas all seek 

Factory employment. An Indian factory in Calcutta 

or Bombay is not far different from the 
Tower of Babel. To manage so heterogeneous 
a group of workers is a task much heavier than any manager has 
to face in England, In India he has to deal with men who do not 
understand and are consequently not easily amenable to discipline. 
As one manager informed me, and he was in charge of one of the 
best cotton mills in India, the men regard the factory as a prison. 
They have not been accustomed in their villages either to definite 
hours or to regular discipline and dislike both very much 

Owing to this complexity of the labour employed in mill^ it 
is not surprising to find that Indian, labour is very unstable. 
There are so many possibilities of misunderstanding where the 
language in which work is conducted is only partially understood. 
These misunderstandings frequently end in dismissals or in the 
worker leaving of his own accord. In the mill mentioned above, 
the manager calculated that his entire fiietory staff changed once 
every eighteen months. This was an exceptionally welLmanaged 
vnA<34: 'TfirtiiAriflq fall far short of this standar4 One 
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seldom sees an old man or an old woman employed in an Indian 
factory. In fciot in an industrial town such as Bombay the number 
of old men and old women is much below the awerage, Indians are 
not accustomed to protracted strenuous toil. Only men and women 
in their prime can stand the strain of factory work in a country where 
the climate makes sustained effort difficult for any length of time. 

The instability of the labour force combined with the fact ^ 
that it is an essentially heterogeneous mass is a serious obstacle 

Sfow development of combination among workers;; 

of Combination The illiteracy of this mass of labour is also U ; 
•among workers hindrance to union. It is almost, 

useless to distribute tracts among them or to draw up an agenda 
for discussion at a meeting. In spite, however, of all these ' 
drawbacks labour is gradually becoming articulate and attempting ", 

* to form Unions. An account of this movement will be given in ■ 
the final chapter. The difficulties that stand in the way of the 
formation of Unions are also a serious impediment in the way of 
securing humane and efficient conditions of work and life. 

There is not as yet an effective demand on the part of labour 
itself for conditions which outside India are now recognized as 
Lack of demand essential. The men and women who come 
conf^^lo^s from the villages to the weaving and spinning 

sheds fimd themselves in surroundings that 
are so extraordinarily strange and novel that they cannot 
possibly differentiate between the conditions that are the inevitable 
incidents of factory life and the conditions that are susceptible of 
modification and improvement. Only gradually does such 
knowledge come* But even when it does come it cannot but be 
very imperfect. Indians have had little experience of factories 
run on modern lines and so have no standard by which to judge. 
Until very recent times the same was true even in England, 
although men and women in that country have been familiar with 
factory life for a considerably longer period The writer has come 
across in England firms with a European reputation for their wares 
who did not think it any xefiection on their management that 
their workers came to work carrying miserable little bundles of 
stale food. In the evening when they went home their clothes ^ * 
were all dirty and their hands and faces grimy with their toil. 
When one suggested the utility of washing appliances one was 
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blandly informed that they would not be used by the workers. 
The fact that it was only humane to provide these necessities of 
life was not recognized. The psychological eflfect that good and 
healthy surroundings had on the workers and consequently on 
their work was still less recognized. A change was brought about 
during the war when the factories had to work night and day 
and a very high standard of output and efficiency was essential. 
The management then found it useful to provide such amenities as 
mess rooms and canteens, cloakrooms and washing accommodation. 

In India the tradition has on the whole been accepted without 
question that a factory is merely a place where machines are 
Deficiencies installed and where work is done. But it’ is 

In Existing no part of the tradition that the factory 

Conditions forms the environment for human beings for 

the greater number of their waking hours. Consequently only in"' 
rare instances does one come across establishments where adequate 
provision is made for the comfort of the workers. Thus, though 
drinking water is provided in all factories in accordance with the 
law, it is only in oxceptional places that one finds arrangements 
made for providing coordrinking water. Again accidents are of 
frequent occurrence but first aid appliances are rarely maintained 
because they are not required by law. The jute mills in Calcutta 
and the cotton mills in Bombay and Cawnpore are generally 
provided with dispensaries, but in small factories no arrangements 
are made for medical relief. Even in the larger factories only in 
exceptional instances are separate arrangements made for the 
medical treatment of women and in very few factories have they 
the benefit of being treated by one of their own sex. Meals have 
to be taken either in the yard exposed to the sun or rain or else 
in the crowded machine shops. The factories that have provided 
sheds for this purpose are the exception. These drawbacks to 
factory-life undoubtedly check the supply of labour and are thus 
impeding the rapid industrialization of India. Conditions in the 
villages may not be ideal, but they are far more satisfactory from 
the point of view of the individual worker. His nerves are not racked 
by the din of noisy machinery, nor is his night’s rest spoiled by the 
^roar of trains and traffic. Instead of being a stranger he is very 
much *at home’ with those among whom he works and his companions 
and: fellow villagers are genuinely interested in his well-being. 


CHAPTER H 

COURSE OP THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN INDIA 

The reasons for the rapid deyelopment of tlie Industrial 
RevoliitiGE in England are TOlLfeiiowri to all stnderits of Engliali 
Causes of slo economic Mstory, but tie canses whicli 

deve^pmeulfi^ have hindered its progress in India have 

as compared with not been as carefully studied. The slow 

* development in India is a surprising fact 

considering the early civilisation of the country. Some of the 
causes are no doubt politiccal | othe^^^^ from the fact that the 
mineral resources of the country are only now beginning to be 
# expoited oh a proper scale ; and still others may be ascribed to the 
geographical features of the country and to the mentality of its 
people. England bad the advantage over India in many respects. 
RoliUcally it was a free country and could therefore expand its 
trade in relation entirely to its own interests. The exploitation 
of its mineral resources proceeded rapidly, while the people were 
ready to adapt themselves to changing circumstances. 

In discussing the causes that hindered Indians development, 
the authors of the report of the Indian Industrial Ooininission,^ 
are of opinion that the policy pursued by the East India Company - 
and later by Government was in part responsible. They point 
out thatj while trade was the primary object of the East India 
Company, it was not a malter of vital importance whether manu- 
factured articles or raw produce were exchanged for English 
manufactures. In fairness to the Company the Report draws 
attention to the fact that ‘^attempts were frequently made 
throughout the period of its domination and even subsequently 
to introduce into India various manufactures with State support 
and encouragement’^2 These attempts failed,, so the Report asserts, 
because of the absence of scientific knowledge and the consequent 
belief that the country was better suited to the production of raw 

» 1 Eeporfc of the Indian InduBfcriai Cozamissioa 1916-18. Chap, 1, para 1* 

■ ■ ■ 

2 Op, Oife, Chapter 1, para 3, 
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material than to mamifaciure. This belief was strengthened by 
the adoption of the fa po in England and the rapid 

expansion of England’s own manufactures. 

Besides these hindrances there were others which were no less 
effectiTe. The immense size of the country, the lack of means of 
communication, and the unsettled condition of many parts made 
trade extraordinarily diiSoult, Groods could be moved only slowly 
and after elaborate precautions for their safety had been taken. 
Only articles that were not bulky and were at the same time 
valuable were suitable for this mode of transport. Further, white 
manufacture was carried on extensively, it was entirely dependent 
on hand and was mainly carried on to supply local needs. In 
these circumstances it was very difficult to organize a system for 
the export of these manufactures and such efforts are only now 
meeting with any measure of success. But the chief hindrance to" 
rapid development was the feet that coal and iron were not 
exploited with any measure of success. 

In view of these obstacles the British Government confined 
itself inainly to the establishment of law and order in the 
land, to the improvement of the means of communication,’ 
and to the facilitation of the export of raw materials and 
the import of foreign manufactured goods, The establishment 
of law and order was undoubtedly a simquanon of industrial 
progress and the creation and expansion of the railway 
system were no less i^essary. The great strides that have been 
naade m this latter direction are graphically illustrated in the Map 
given in the Railway Administration Report for 1922. (page 45) 

If however full industrial development is to take place, India’s 
mineral resources must be still further exploited, machinery must 

0 made^ m India and the manufactures of tho country must be 
greatly increased. 

^ The first industries to be organized in India on a factory 
basis were cotton and jute and to a much smaller extent wool, 
Orowtliof the cotton and jute industries were 

hampered considerably by the fact that they . 
dependent on importation of machinery 
gom England and even, to a certain extent, on the supply of coal > 
from abroad. ^ The cost of such importation could only be' borne by 
large companies with big capital and moreover added eonsTderflblv 
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to the cost of production. An interesting comparison between the 
cost of setting up a mill in India and in England is gmn in the 
report dealing with the Trade of British India in 1S7T~T8J The 
prime cost of erection is there stated*to have been about three times 
as great in India as in England Prom the year 1854 onwards the 
industry only deireloped slowly and by the year 187H-79 only 58 
mills had been established with approximately 12,000 looms and 
one million and a half spindlesA In England, on the other hand, 
at that date there were no less than 2,579 cotton factories contain- 
ing nearly 44| million spinning spindles, oyer five million doubling 
spindles and 630,015 power looms^ After that date development 
in India was more rapid and by the year 1891 there were 127 
mills with 24,670 looms and 3,272,988 spindles and 118,000 
employees^. The number of, mills and employees have almost 
• doubled during the succeeding thirty years. There has also been 
a corresponding increase in output during this latter period. 
Some estimate of this increase can be framed jfrom the figures 
relating to the export trade, the exact details regarding which are 
given in the tabular statement ( see Table I in Appendix ). In 
spite of this expansion in her cotton trade India still exports on an 
average more than half her total supply of cotton. In 1920-21 
the percentage of her exports on her total production of cotton was 
as high as 58 and for the five years prior to the war it was 56. ^ 

The history of the jute industry is very similar to that of 
cotton. The manufacture of jute, except by hand and on a small 
scale, was practically unlcnown before 1857.6 
( 2 ) Jute developed only slowly till the 

nineties of the last century after which the number of mills and 
employees increased rapidly as also the share of the industry in 
the export trade. At the time of the Census of 1921 there were 
62 jute mills in Bengal with 40,327 looms and employing 284,758 
persons^ The exact stages of its growth are best seen from the 

1 Eeviewof the Trade of British India in 1877-78 p, 18 

2 Beview of the Trade of British India 1878-78 page 31 

3 Review of the Trade of British India with other countries 1878-79 page 31 

4 Review of the Trade of British India with other countries 1891-92 page SO 

5 Beview of the Trade of British India with other countries 1920-21 page 16 

6 Review of the Trade of British India with other countries 1878-79 page 32 , 

7 Census of India 1921. Bengal Yol. V Part II Industrial Statistics Table 
XXII Parts JI&VIL 
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appended tabular statement ( see Table II in Appendix ), If the 
figures of i800"-9I are compared with those of 1921, it will be 
seen that daring this period of thirty years the number of mills 
has more than trebled and the number of employees has more than 
quadrupled. 

While England's industrial expansion was due to the exploit- 
ation of her coal and iron resources, India has been considerably 
hampered by having to depend on imported 
C machinery and also till recently to a large 

^ ^ extent on imported coal. The history of the 

development of India’s mineral resources till within recent times* 
was far from satisfactory. The first coal mine is said to have been 
opened in the year 1820^ but up till 1873 the number had only 
increased to 25* During the next four years no less than 25 were 
opened 2 The total output of coal in India in 1878 however was « 
only 1,015,210 tons while nearly half that quantity had also to be 
imported at that date.^ The output gradually increased after that 
date but it did not double itself till the year 1891.^ Gradually a 
email export trade was built up amounting to about twenty-six 
thousand tons just prior to 18915 ; the exports rose to over 540,000 
tons in 1900,® while the production figure for that year exceeded 
six million tonsJ The Indian Mines Act (VIII of 1901) was 
passed in 1901 ; from that date the figures of output and numbers 
employed are more readily obtainable* At the end of 1903 there 
were no less than 295 coal mines which came within the scope of 
the Act. Of these 272 with a total output of 6,566,224 tons were 
in Bengal which then included the present province of Bihar, The 
total number of employees was 79,561 and the grand total output 
for all coal mines was 7,064,625 tons. 8 The rapid expansion that 
has taken place since that date is seen from the fact that in 1921 



1 Batiew of the Trade of British India with other countries 1878-79, page 22, 

2 Op. cit. page 22 
a do. pfi^e 22 


4 Eeview of the Trade of India 1891-92 page 11. 

5 Bevtew of the Trade of India 1890-91 page 33. 

6 Beview of the Trade of India 1900-01 page 23, 

7 EeYiew of the Trade of India 1900-01 page 23. 

> . 8 Report of tlie Chief Inspector of Mines 1903 page 26 and 29 (Statetnenta I 
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tliere were no less than 884 poal mines at work with an ontpnt of 
18,858,984 tons and giying employment to 190,647 persons.! 

The development of the iron resources of the country has 
proceeded even more slowly than in the case of coal The figures 
regarding the early imports are not easily 
obtainable as they are not given separately 
in the annual returns. In 1890-91 198^828 
tons of iron were imported^ and 88,651 tons of steel, which was said 
to Be replacing the cheaper and commoner forms of iron.^ The 
0 |ily mines reported to be producing iron in 1908^ were in the 
district of Singhbhnm,(then in Bengal) and their total output was 
10,925 tons and the numbers employed were only 740. In 1921^ 
the output of iron ore was 286,190 tons, the employees numbered 
3,080 ; additional mines had been opened in Burma and Eajputana 
•though the mines in Singhbhum still yielded by far the greatest 
output, 

India has been obliged to import macbinery, railway plant 
and rolling stock, as these could not he made in the country 
because of the comparatively slow exploita- 
^ mineral resources, Thus in the 

year 1920-21 she imported no less than 
2409 lakhs worth of machinery and 1648 lakhs worth of railway 
plant and rolling stook.^ In 1850'55 the value of machinery 
imported into this country was Bs. 481,102, but owing to the 
erection of cotton mills in Bombay and jute mills in Bengal 
the value of such imports rose to Ks. 1,18,59,433 in 1874-75 J 
Machinery is required not merely for the textile industries; it 
is being increasingly used both for agricultural purposes and for 
the conversion of agricultural produce into trade products. 

The increased use of machinery and the larger supply of coal 
that has- been made available has helped to increase very con- 

1 Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines 1921 page 25 Table No. I. 

2 Review of the Trade of India 1891-92 page 8. 

3 Op. cit. page 9. 

4 Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines 1903 page 2? and 30 Statements I 
andIV, 

5 Do. Do. 1921 page 30 Table I 

6 Review of Trade of India 1920-21 pages 7 and 8, . 

7 „ „ 1876-76 page 16. 
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sidenibly the number of factories. The increase in the number of 
cotton and jute mills has been traced, but there has also at the 
game time been a great expansion in factories generally, 
Tlio exact rate cannot be accurately ascertained owing to 
circumstances already mentioned. The figures relating to the 
number of factories and the number of employees in 1892 and 
1919 are, for all practical purposes, comparable and if put side 
by side give a vivid picture of the great expansion of the factory 
industry between those dates - 

Y / , Total number Total number 

of Factories of employees - 

1892 656 316,816 

1919 3,604 1,171,513 

Tins growing industrialisation of India has naturally brought 
about a cliange in Indians export trade ; it has raised considerably^ 

Resultant export of 

changes in her manufactured goods, but also their 

Export trade position relatively to her exports of raw 

produce. The change that has been brought about may be 
illustrated by comparing the principal items that made up her 
export trade in 1878 with those of 1921 and their relative 
importance. The total value of these items in 1878 1 was 
Rs* 53,46,54,966 while in 1921 they amounted to Es. 199 crores.2 


BXPDBTS m 1S78 

percentage 
of total 

BXPOBTS IN 1921 

percentage 
of total 

. Opium 

24*4 

Jute maaufactured 

26-5 

Grain & pulse 

18-3 

Cotton (raw) 

20-8 

- Cotton (raw) 

14-8 

' Food. grains & flour ... 

12-8 

Oil seeds ... 

S-7 

'' Cotton manufactured ... 

9-1 

Jute 

7*1 

f Seeds 

8^4 


5*9 

' Jute (raw) 

8-2 

J Hides & Skins 

5*8 


6-1 

Indigo 

5-5 

V Lac & Shellac 

3-8 

^ Coffee 

2-9 

% Hides & SHns (raw) ... 

2-6 

Cotton goods 

2*6 

? "n » » „ (tanned). 

1«6 

Jute manufacture 

2-0 


"Wool ... ... 

2-0 




1 Eeyiew of Trade of 


British India with other coantries» 1878-79 page 24 
India, 1920-21, nase IS 
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This iaareased use of maeliinery and the deyelopment of 
railways tlmt was described in the previous chapter naturally 
lead to the growth of towns* The expansion 

Sdnstriaf Towns industrial centres as 

Eombajj Calcutta and Howrah, Oawnpora, 
Nagpur and Madras is best demonstrated by calculating the 
increase in the population that has taken place in these towns 
between 1872 (the date of the first Census) and 1911 (the latest 
available figures) (see footnote). It will be observed that the 
inerease has been very considerable in Howrah, Calcutta, Bombay 
^nd Gawnpore. Calcutta and Bombay owe their importance not 
only to the fact that they are the termini of large railway lines in 
India, but because they are two of India’s most important ports. 
Madras is a railway terminus besides being a port. Nagpur is 
•midway between Calcutta and Bombay and is situated on the main 
railway. It is also a convenient centre of trade of the Central 
Provinces which flows naturally to the capital. Cawnpore is at the 
junction of several railways and is an important industrial town. 
The growth of these towns has brought into prominence a large 
urban population. Considering their numbers in comparison with 
the rest of Indiai their political power is extraordinary. It is in 
these towns that the national aspirations of the people are first 
formulated. The leaven of ideas fostered in these places gradually 
permeates into the villages, but at present the intelligence of 
India and its desire for political power largely centre round these 
towns. It is true that the factory workers of these places do not 
form part of the stable population, but their fluctuating character 
is in soma ways an asset to fche country. Many come and many go 
and so in this way the education afibrded by life in a large city 

Percentage of 

Town Population in 1911 variation 


Population in 1911 

1,043,307 

179,006 


Calcutta with suburbs 1,043,307 

Howrah 179,006 

Bombay 979,445 

Madras and Cantonment 518,660 

Cawnpore and Cantonment 178,557 

Nagpur 101,415 


1872-1911 
+ 44-6 
+112-9 
+ 52-0 
+ 30*5 
+ 41-9 
+ 20-1 


Census of India. X911 Vol. I. India Farfe I Beporfe page 51 rfigures for 1921 
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is gained by many. It is true that the labourers who come to the 
towns from rural localities Bufler from the comparative unhealthi- 
ness of the towns, but they are able to recruit their health when 
they return to the vilkgeB. This circumstance has raised a doubt 
in the minds of many whether Indians could continue to do 
factory work generation after generation without deteriorating 
considerably in physique. It may however be hoped that health 
conditions in the towns will steadily improve and that future 
generations born in the towns will acquire immunity from urban 
diseases. 

Tjie factories have in tins way created a large urban popu- 
lation whose maimers, habits and customs are very different from 
those that obtain in the villages. Caste and family life which are 
of such paramount importance in the villages have to be modified 
to suit the conditions of crowded city life. The difficulties^ 
of observing caste rules amid a heterogeneous factory population are 
sufficiently obvious. But while these are among the incidents 
of life in the towns there are undoubtedly many advantages, 
First and foremost is the educative value of such a life. When a 
man is illiterate, and the majority of the workers in India 
are in that condition, the only way of receiving fresh ideas 
is by conversing with others and by seeing new places and different 
kinds of life. In a village the people with whom a man ordinarily 
mixes do not add much to the stock of his ideas and are in fact 
moulded in the same cast as himself. A town such as Bombay 
or Calcutta, on the other hand, gives a man the opportunity of 
exchanging ideas with men from various parts of India and 
possessed of very different ideas. His experience of life is also much 
widened. He sees all kinds of sights, is initiated into the wonders 
of machinery and is shown how to utilize it. Instead of working 
more or less as an isolated unit he has the experience of working 
with large numbers and sharing, to a certain extent, their aims 
and aspirations. He may even be able to secure a modicum of 
education for himself, should he be fortunate enough to come under 
the notice of one of the social agencies. 

Although factories and factory life affect directly only a 
comparatively small proportion of the total population of India, 
Effects of the yet the lives of practically the whole 

population have been materially altered 
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Indtistrial Eevolution in India. In the first place before 
the introduction of the railway system and the improvement 
in communication roads each village, to a large extent, lived 
its own isolated life. The villagers lived and died in these 
villages and at most had experience of places within a radius 
of ten to twenty miles. The improvement in the mean>s of 
cornmuniGation has completely altered the country. Distances 
that took months to traverse can now be covered in a few days. 
Inaccessible parts and areas that were the haunt of wild animals have 
been rendered possible places of habitation. Agricultural produce 
can be moved with comparative ease and at low cost over great 
distances, thus mitigating to a very great extent the ravages of 
famine and also enabling the agriculturist to get a price for his 
crop, which is not conditioned by a glut or the reverse in his 
particular district, but which is fixed by world prices. 

Another effect that has been produced is to increase very much 
the mobility of labour. Improved communications have made it 
possible not only for persons to migrate from the villages into the 
towns in search of factory employment, but they can also migrate 
to find work in tea-gardens and mines and in the agricultural 
districts of provinces other than their own. In times of bad 
harvests this is especially the case and it helps to mitigate 
the rigours of unfavourable agricultural seasons. This 
mobility of labour confers a further benefit on rural areas 
in as much as it tends to raise the wages paid in such areas. 
Once men are aware of the amount that can be earned either 
in factories or in teargardens they do not willingly accept 
the very much lower wage that prevails in rural localities. Lower 
wages are only accepted by agricultural labourers because on the 
whole such a life is preferred by the majority of persons. 

The rise in the standard of wages has a direct effect on the 
standard of living in the villages. A man is able to buy more 
food both for himself and his family and consequently is capable of 
doing better work. The extra-money earned is spent not only in 
food, but also in clothes and in providing cooking utensils which 
are a convenient form of saving as they always find a ready sale. 
Further in places where schools are open the better wages earned 
enable the family to put off for a short time the day when the * 

ehildren hflVA Qf.avf 
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The most far-reaching effect of the Industrial Revolution has 
however been on agriciiUural methods throughout India. Originally 
each village gi*ew all the crops it needed for 
(B) On Agriculture its own consumption, regardless of the fact 
wliether the soil “was particularly suitable 
for their growth or not. Now that crops can be moved with ease 
and the demand for agricultural produce has increased owing to 
their utilisation in feotories, definite tracts are exclusively devoted 
to definite crops. Tims, for instance, the jute crop is grown 
extensively in Bengal, while cotton is grown principally in Berar, 
Bombay, Madras and North India. The importance of the differcAt 
crops and the area allotted to their cultivation lias been graphically 
illustrated in the volume entitled India 1921*“22 (opposite page 
15B), According to the statement given there the total area 
under cultivation was 255 million acres, 211 being given up to the 
cultivation of food crops and the remainder to non-food crops. 


The acreage was divided as follows 

Foel crops 

Millim acres 

Rice 

79 

Wheat 

24 

Jawar 1 

22 

Bajra i 

15 

Gram 

18 

Barley 

7 

Maise 

7 ■ ■ . 

Fruits and Vegetables 

0 

Ragi 


Sugarcane 

a; 

Other food crops 

81 

Non-food crops 

Cotton 

15 

Podderc^ops 

8 

Rape and mustard 

4 

Jute 

8 

Sesamum 

3 

Linseed 

2 

Other non-food crops 

9 

The setting aside of certain tracts 

for the oaltiyaiion of 

certaia speoifio crops was uadoubtedly a great step .ia adyanca, 
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The researches that have been instituted by the Agricultural 
departments to discover improved varieties giving a greater yield 
have also been of great importance. Eesearehes have been 
conducted with a large measure of success in rice, wheat, sugar, 
cotton, jute and indigo. Thus at the sugar-cane farm at Manjri 
near Poona it is contended that improved varieties of sugar-cane 
will give the cultivator a profit of Rs. 300 on an expenditure of 
Ks. 700, while if he pursues his old methods he will only get a 
profit of Rs. 65. The report of the Indian Sugar Committee was 
published in 1921 and contained recommendations regarding the 
establishment of a research institute, a training school and a 
demonstration factory. 

Besides imdertalcing research work the agricultural de* 
partments in the various provinces are making determined efforts to 
improve agricultural methods generally. Amongst other measures 
adopted by the Provincial Departments is the establishment of 
agricultural schools. This is especially a feature of the Bombay 
Province and owes its inception to Dr. Harold Mann. The 
educational work of the other provinces is carried on on somewhat 
different but efficient lines. The following details regarding a 
school near Poona which I had the opportunity of visiting may be 
taken as typical of the educational methods of Bombay. The 
object of the school was to give a thoroughly practical training 
to boys belonging to good cultivating and land-owning families. 
The course lasts two years and boys between the ages of 14 and 
17 who have passed the fourth school standard are admitted. In 
laying out the school an attempt was made to make the whole 
property as much like a cultivatoris holding as possible. The area 
is 29 acres and is almost entirely worked by the boys. The 
school and residential buildings are laid out like a large village. 
The number of boys at present in the school is 50 of whom 20 
are Brahmins and the rest belong to other castes. Half, the 
working time is spent either in farm work or in gardening, in 
doing dairy work or in agricultural operations. The school work 
consists of arithmetic, special attention being paid to farm 
accounts and to mensuration applied to agricultural purposes. 
There are also courses on ^village life " which include such subjects 
as sanitation, hygiene and secondary oooupations suitable for * 
villages. Attemnts are bmnff lUAdA fin Ir^An 
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bojs after tlieir training is completed and old students are en- 
couraged to reyisit tlie school 

There are also a certain number of experimental dairies in 
different parts of India whioli are used as training grounds for 
students belonging to agricultural colleges. Students are taught 
liow to make butter, cheese and cream by the use of up-to-date 
maoliinery and bow to look after the cattle. The agricultural 
colleges themselTes are doing splendid pioneer work. The College 
near Poona was visited by me. The number of students in 1918 
was 137 of whom nearly 50 per cent were Brahmins, Besides the 
ordinary routine work of the College the students are encouraged to 
undertake research work and many of them assist in the preparation 
of agricultural bulletins which are published by the Department. 
These pamphlets are all essentially practical and should be 
extremely useful to cultivators. They deal with subjects such as 
“ Groundnuts in the Bombay Deccan ”, The cultivation of guavas 
near Poona, Dharwar and Lungaon”, “ Grape growing in the Nasik 
district” artificial manures, etc. The College has also a monthly 
magazine and a series of pamphlets published in Marathi especially 
for cultivators. 

The different provincial agricultural departments have also 
done a great deal to popularize the use of improved implements 
and maohinery. The success of their efforts is reflected in the 
increasing quantities of such articles that are being imported. 
Thus in 1920“-21 the value of the imports of agricultural imple- 
ments was double that of the previous year and amounted to 
Bs. 43 lakhs.i Considerable sums are also being spent on 
machinery in connection with rice mills, sugar mills and tea 
factories.3 The introduction of the Meston plough in the United 
Provinces and of similar ample but improved implements in other 
parts of the country have in a great many oases proved a financial 
success for the agriculturist. In short the application of 
machinery to agricultee is proving as beneficial to the country 
and as wealth-producing as its aijplication is doing in the case 
of industry. 


1 Review of the Trade of India 1920-21 page 9* 

2 Op. cit. page 7. 
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Tnrning next to the effect of the competition of machine-made 
goods on village industries the position with regard to hand- 
I ^ spiiming and weaving will first be examined, 

ifidystries ^ There is a general concensus of opinion that 

haiid-sx^inning has in most parts of India 
almost completely* disappeared as a principal occupation, 
Mr. Chatter jee in his ‘Industrial >Survey of the United Provinces^, 
it is true, still found traces of it, but when the Industrial 
Gormnission made their enquiries in 1916-1918 they found that 
the quantity of hand-made yarn woven by hand-weavers was negli- 
glbled The efforts made by Gandhi to restore hand-spinning as 
an industry in villages undoubtedly met with some measure of 
success, but it is difficult to form an exact estimate, as figures are 
not available. The position with regard to hand-loom weaving is 
entirely different. The Indian Industrial Commission Report deals 
exhaustively with the subject both in the report and in one of the 
Appendices. According to the Commission “three causes have 
contributed to the existing general impression that hand-weaving 
in India is a declining industry. They are (1) the enormous 
increase in the production of mill-made cloth ; (2) the bad financial 
conditions under which the hand-weavers work and especially the 
extent to whicii they have had to receive famine relief ; and (8) 
the census figures ”3 The report admits the validity of statements 
(1) and (2) but questions the conclusion based on the census 
figures. The difficulty in dealing with them is the fact that they 
are not in all cases comparable, as weavers have in some years been 
described as engaged in cotton manufactures while in others they 
have been described simply as weavers. Or again in some cases 
hand and factory textile workers have not been recorded separately. 
After going thoroughly into all these chances of error the report 
comes to the conclusion, “though only with caution and reserve ” 
that while “ there has been some apparent tendency for the total 
number of weavers to decrease, there is reason to believe that this 
reduction, so far as it is real, is;Confined mainly, if not Vholly, to 
the coarse weavers, who are often not whole-time weavers, whose 
products are less specialised and more exposed to mill competition 

1 Indian Industrial Commission 1916-18 Appendix I p. 391* 

2 op. cife. page 388. 
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and wlio find it more easy to take to unskilled labour. i In 
support of tills conclusion the report states that the statistics 
relating to the consumption of yarn by hand-weavers indicate that 
up to the outbreak of the war there is definite evidence to shew 
that the weavers of India were not only using more yarn, but that, 
so far as imports were concerned, there was a very marked increase 
in the consumption of fine counts/^^ 

Since the above report was issued a determined effort has been 
made by the different provincial Departments of Industries to 
foster and encourage hand-loom weaving and to endeavour to 
persuade the artisans to adopt up-to-date methods. 

The villager pursues the time honoured customs with regard 
to the methods of producing gur (unrefined sugar) from sugar-cane 
in spite of the fact that these methods have been condemned as 
extravagant and wasteful for some time past. This is all the more 
surprising when the import figures relating to sugar are studied. 
The value of imported sugar in 1013-14 (pre-war year) was 
1420 lakhs and the amount imported that year was 803,000 tons. 
In 1010-20 the value had risen to Rs. 2184 lakhs though the 
quantity had fallen to 408,700 tons^. The total area devoted to 
the cultivation of sugar-cane in India lies between 2| and 3 
million acres and varies slightly from year to year^. The total 
outturn is between 3 million and 3| million tons. In spite of the 
considerable imports and the establishment of a certain number of 
large scale factories in India the village industry is still holding 
its own. The United Provinces account for almost half the 
total acreage of sugar in India, When investigating conditions in 
that Province in 1007, Mr. Ohatterjee observed that at that 
time there were only two sugar factories conducted according to 
up-to-date methods^^. By 1915 the number of sugar-cane factories 
employing 50 or more persons had increased to nine, and in 1020 
this number had only increased by 1 ; the total number of persons 

1 Op* cit. page 393 

2 Op, eit, page 305. 

3 EeTiew of Trade of India 1020-21 page 8. 

4 Report of Indian Industrial Oommission 1016-1918 Appendix C page 311 
and page, 310' '■ 

5 See Notes on the Industries of the United Provinces by Ohatterjee, 

L 0, S., Chapter YII, Sugar, 
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employed being 2840L Mr. Ohatterjee found that in the Tillage 
industry stone and wooden mills were still worked in many districts, 
although the superiority of iron-mills for crushing purposes had 
already been fully demonstrated. Not only were the crushing 
processes wasteful in the extreme but the couYersion of the juice 
into guf was no less uneconomic. Oonditions seem no better in 
other Provinces. After the United Provinces the Punjab comes 
next in acreage and in outturn. 

The milling of flour and the husking of rice which are 
important village industries are being taken up only gradually 
in power factories. The introduction of suitable machinery for 
these purposes is impeded by the expense entailed. When 
machines are made in India a rapid development may be expected. 

No useful comparable figures are at present available for the 
whole of India by which one could trace the growth of the 
factories in these food industries. 

Similarly it is particularly difficult to trace the growth or 
decay of industries such as pottery and those connected with 
metals. These industries supply local needs and are therefore 
sure of a ready market. Figures relating to them are however 
not available as they do not enter into the export trade. The 
material used, in the case of metal, is to a certain extent imported 
but old vessels are often melted down again and consequently 
figures relating to quantity of metal consumed do not always give 
an accurate indication of the amount of labour done. The gradual 
congregation of workers even of this class into domestic workshops 
and the independence of the man who does the final artistic work 
have been interestingly traced in the Notes on the Industries of 
the United Provinces. The attempt made by the local Provincial 
Departments of Industries to organize the ‘artistic/ trades and 
handicrafts should ultimately add much to their prosperity. 
India’s participation in successive years in the British Industries 
Pair where many samples of such goods are exhibited should also 
help the export trade in such articles. There is undoubtedly a 
wealth of artistic ability available among the artisans who pursue 
these trades. Careful organization is required to prevent this 
talent from deterioration, signs of which are unfortunately . * 

1 Annual renorfc on WOrldTUy of Tnrlmn Fjirtfcnripn A nf: l T -rr 
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already apparent. Bat while encouraging the increased trade 
in such articles care slioiild be taken to ensure to the artisans who 
do the work sufficient remuneration to enable them to produce 
artistic work, 

As important as the more tangible results of the Industrial 
BoTolution on Tillage life is the intellectual awakening that has 
Oeiieral Social taken place. Immemorial custom has ruled 
and Intellectual the liyes of generations of men and women 
effects India, but these customs are now being 

compelled to gm way in the face of modern conditions of trade 
and commerce. When a man liyed in a comparatively isolated 
community not only was his range of ideas limited by that 
community but his manners and habits were also limited. He 
did what his fathers and grandfathers had done for hundreds of 
years before him. He ate and drank only food that had been 
prepared in a prescribed manner and kept himself aloof from those 
persons whose touch or shadow could cause pollution. Once a 
man becomes a citizen of a vast city many of these customs must 
be cast aside. He can scarcely escape contamination. Men of 
low caste may brpsh against him and even the preparation of his 
food and drink, matters which are of vital importance in the village, 
may have been undertaken by persons he considers ■ unclean 
The ceremonial ablutions before each meal have also in a great 
many cases to he foregone. The kind of work be does was beyond 
even the wildest imagin tion of his forefatliers. Men from 
all parts converse with him and he awakes to the fact that his 
narrow range of ideas must be widened if he is to maintain himself 
successfully in Ms new environment. When such a man returns 
to his village he acts like yeast in bread and helps to spread new 
ideas and awaken new desires among his former companions. 




CHAPTER III 

THE SOUBOES OF LABOUB ^SlTPPIiY 

Agi’ioultural life is still the lot of tlie vast majority of the 
people of India, Industrial life is entered npouj as has already 
been shown, for long or short periods, but 
Introductory mainly to snj}plement the earnings obtained 

from agriculture and to obtain capital for 
agricultural purposes. Industrial workers are recruited from 
agriculture and to a lesser extent from the artisan classes in the 
villages. It has been stated in the introductory chapter that in 
India factory life is so different fr'om village life that frequently 
*a villager finds that he cannot adapt Hmself to factory conditions. 
Some of the causes of these difficulties will be understood if a 
fuller account is now given of the environment from which men 
are drawn into Indian factories. Conditions vary so much in the 
different Provinces and even within the limits of a Province that, 
while it is possible to generalize to some extent, it will also be 
necessary to study each Province and to note the peculiar 
characteristics of the life and character of its inhabitants. 

On visiting a typical village one would find that about half 
of the inhabitants were landlords and cultivators, and one quarter 
were labourers or farm servants, the remaining 
quarter being made up of stock owners and 
herdsmen, of cotton workers and of artisans 
who supply the needs of the village by making earthenware 
pots, leather shoes and buckets, clothes and jewellery A small 
proportion of money lenders and grain dealers are also found, 
as also barbers, washermen and scavengers. The type of village 
is mainly determined by its locality and its inhabitants. In 
some provinces one finds villages which are carefully planned 
and kept beautifully clean. Each house has a little courtyard and 
the houses are grouped symmetrically. In other parts one finds a 
group of huts put together with no method or design and the whole 
place rs indescribably dirty. The different types of villages and ^ 
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the kinds of houses in which the inhabitants live will be described 
in greater detail for each province. 

In some eases the inhabitants of a village are mostly composed 
of the same caste or are all Mussalmans of a particular denomin- 
ation. It is more usual, however, to find a 
Caste-^organlzation number of castes in each village although 
some one caste may predominate. The 
caste to which a man belongs determines to a certain extent 
not only his occupation, but also his entire mode of life. On the 
day when he is initiated into the caste in which he was born it is 
finally settled with whom he may eat ov from whose hands he may 
take water. Not only is his bride selected for him by his parents 
but their choice is strictly limited. When he marries or dies 
certain rites are to be performed in a manner handed down from 
antk|uity, if he is to expect happiness in this world or in the world" 
to come. If he is fortunate enough to belong to one of the higher 
castes he has a good social standing, but if he is a worker in 
leather, or belongs to the scavenging class, he may find himself 
compelled to live on the outskirts of the village as his proximity 
nmy cause pollution. 

A very strict surveillance is kept over the members of a 
village by each other. Should a man or woman either advertently 
or inadvertently break a caste rule, there is 
Caste-dlscipline a solemn gathering of his fellow-oastemen 
to decide whether he is to be outcasted or 
what penalty he has to suffer. The social ostracism, involved in 
being turned out of the caste, is a strong deterrent against an in- 
fringeinent of any of the caste-rules. The caste assembly is known 
generaUy as a ^ and its decisions are binding, because 

the various members are ail interested in seeing that its decrees 
are carried out. When the majority in a village belong to the 
same caste there is also sometimes a general village council which 
decides matters affecting the village as a whole. 

Agriculture, as has already been stated, is the chief 
occupation of the villagers. Approximately two-thirds of the 


Village 

occupations 


agriculturists till their own fields and the 
remaining one-third are employed as 
labourers either on day to day terms or as 
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of bad barvest. At such times the landless labonrers either leave 
to work in places wliere the harvest is earlier or later, or they 
seek employment in mines, mills and factories or in other forms 
of organized employment Subsidiary occupations are carried on 
at home during these seasons. In the Central Provinces men and 
women go great distances during these times to out grass or to 
collect fire-wood for sale. The potter is always busy* Wot only 
are the earthenware pots he makes constantly needing renewal on 
account of breakages, but they are deliberately broken and 
renewed whenever a ceremony of purification takes place. The 
barber not only performs the usual and ceremonial operations of 
hair-cutting and shaving but his advice is freq^uently sought in cases 
of illness and he is always at hand to lance boils or to perforin 
minor surgical operations. His advice and help are also made 
use of when marriages are being arranged. The leather workers, 
*known generally as Ohamars, find themselves looked down upon 
by the majority of the inhabitants, and the Mehtars who remove 
night soil, are regarded as belonging to the lowest social grade. 

Generally speaking this is the environment from which the 
labour supply of organized industries is drawn. The villages are 
so unlike large and crowded cities that the change is at first very 
bewildering. The forms of organized employment that do not 
involve life in a city are consequently more sought after, especially 
if the work is akin to agricultural work, or if it can be combined 
with agriculture. The features of village life which are peculiar 
to each province and the principal castes of the inhabitants from 
which the labour supply is drawn now remain to be described. 

(i) BsHaAn 

The province of Bengal presents no great diversities of 
physical characteristics or of climate. The density of the popu- 
lation varies in different parts, but on the 
Features whole the province is very thickly populated, 

its average density being only exceeded by 
that of certain districts of the United Provinces. Since 1872 the 
population has increased by 12,576,360 persons and in 1921 
consisted of 46,695,536 personii The country is traversed on all 
sides by rivers which have converted it into a low-lying alluvial 

1 Census of India 1931 Tol. 1, India Part II Table II Yaxiation in Population 
since 1872 pages 6 and 7* 
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»l4a with large deltaic areas. The cental portion which contains 
Kuentta and the 24-Parganas is the most densely populated 
twt of Oie province. It is also important from an_ 

Lint of view as towns and factories have been extensively built 
In the banks of the Hooghly. The western portion of the P™ce 

which contains the two large industrial centres in the districts of 

Hooghly and Howrah and the important coal fields at Raniganj 
coni next in density. Rice is the principal crop of the province 
hut jute which is of great commercial importance is 
extensively. The chief jute cultivating tracts lie in the north 

and majority of the population (936 per mille 

in 1911)1 live in village.? and carry on rural occupations. These 
^ villages either consist of small groups of 

Typical villages jjouses planted amid the rice and jute fields,, 

or of colonies of houses on the banks of the rivem. built close 
together The Bengalis endeavour to secure privacy in their 

home-life by surrounding their houses with fruit trees or bamboo 

thickets. Bengal villages are, in comparison with villages 

iincoiintry, extraordinarily clean. r m. 

The houses consist of small groups of huts frequently bmlt 
round a courtyard. A family may own several huts in that 

case two huts are reserved for sleeping purposes for tha different 

sexes while a third is used for cooking. The fourth, if there _ is 

one serves as a room for receiving guests. Owing to the excessive 

dampness of the soU these houses are generally built on plinths 

or platforms raised from the ground. The walls tom are of mud 
or of matting supported by bamboos or reeds. The roofs are 
thickly thatched, but are also in some oases tiled or covered witJi 
corrugated iron. Types of houses natimally vary in different^ parts 
of the province, as they have to be adapted to a differing climate. 
A very interesting and detailed account of the kinds of villages 
and houses in : the deltaic area is given by Mr. X 0. Jack in 
his book entitled “ The Economic Life of a Bengal District In that 

survey he brings out very clearly certain important facts relating 
to the lives of the villagers. He points out that the villagers are 
quite unaccustomed to paying ren| for their houses which, in the 
■ majority of cases, they have built themselves and that seldom, if 
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ever, do families inhabit one hut onljf Prosperous families have 
five or six separate huts enclosed in a space of ground which has 
firuit trees, a vegetaHe garden and a pond used for bathing/ 
Poorer cultivators content themselves with smaller enclosures of 
ground and fewer huts, but even the poorest contrive to have a 
separate hut for cooking purposes^ 

A fct^ure which is common to all hopses is that owing to the 
joint family system of living they have to be adapted to accommo- 
date several families in the European sense of the word. The 
various members of a family all live together during the life time 
of their father and in some cases as long as their mother lives. 
When the sons maiTj, their wives and children have also to find 
accommodation. There are signs however that owing to increasing 
economic pressure the joint family system is gradually, though 
very slowly, disappearing, especially among the lovrer middle and 
poorer classes. The disruption or partition of a joint family 
naturally causes a demand for new houses and this tendency will 
inevitably increase in future. 

In Bengal at the time of the Census in 1911 the Mahommedans 
were slightly more numerous than the Hindus. An interesting 
tabled prepared at that time makes it possible 
Principal Castes to compare the numerical importance of the 

diflEerent castes. Among the Hindus the 
cultivating castes were the most numerous and accounted for 
approximately 17*2 per cent of the total population. The principal 
cultivating castes are Eaihartta (Chasi\ Nammidra md Bajhami 
and next come Pods and Sadgcps. The labouring castes accounted 
for about 3*4 per cent and among them the largest numbers belong 
to the caste, and next come the £auri$» The fovest md 
hill tribes also accounted for about the same number. These 
tribes include a large number of SantaU and a comparatively 
small number of Oraons^ though their real domicile is outside the 
province. The priestly castes are slightly larger in numbers than 
the forest and hill tribes and among them Brahmans predominate, 
though Baishnabs and Bairagis are also included. Among the 
artisan castes the weavers are by far the most numerous and 

1 Economic life of a Bengal disfcricfc by J. 0. Jack page 21. 

2 Census of India 1911 YoL V Bengal Parfe 1, Beport page 521, SuhaidiaTv 
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aeaoimt for ap|)roxima>tely per cent of tlie total population. 

The most iioportant Hindu weaving castes are the J&ffi and Ju^i 
and the Tmii and Tatwa: among Mahommedans weavers are 
known as Jolakas. The other artisan communities include such 
castes as Potters or Ktmlmrs^ blacksmiths known as Eamars^ and 
oil pressers known as Teli md. Till and large numbers 
who do leatlier work and are called Chamars mdi JImUs. Among 
the remaining castes fishermen, boatmen and palld bearers taken 
together are about as numerous as the weaving caste. Graziers 
and dairymen belong generally to the Goala caste and accounted 
for 1*4 per cent of the total population. Then there are barbers 
known as NapU, and washermen or DJiobas^ domestic servants, 
sweepers and others who perform personal services, but who are not 
numerically very important. 

These castes all follow, to a greater or less extent, their 
traditional occupations. Many combine their traditional occu- 
pation with agriculture or have given it up 
Iccapation agriculture. Consequently it is not 

surprising to find that in Bengal in 1911 
no less than 65 per cent of the total number of Hindus and 
86 per cent of the total number of Mohammedans were supported 
by agrioulturei. Some estimate can be formed of the extent to which 
traditional occupations are being given up for land cultivation or 
industrial work by comparing the data collected at the Census of 
19112 and 1921.’^ The most striking feature of these returns is 
the fact that while on the whole the cultivating castes are still 
employed in agricultural pursuits and to a small extent in 
industrial occupations, the artisan castes have largely abandoned 
their traditional occupations and are continuing to do so to an 
increasing extent in favour of agriculture or industry. Another | 

interesting fact that comes to light is the way in which castes of I 

all kind are to be found in all kinds of occupations. The rule ^ 

that a man must undertake his hereditary calling now only holds 
good to a limited extent. Thus, for instance, members of the !. 

following castes Bagrliy Bauri, Brahman, Clmmar, Bhoha, Goala, f 

Jogi, Jugi, Kamary Eumlar,^ N and Till, were 

1 Census of India 191 1 Vol. V Bengal Part? I, Eeport page 560 ^ 

2 Census of India 1911 Vol, Y Bengal, Pacfc 11, Table XYI, page 362 et seg, 

- V TT. Table XXI i: 
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found not only engaged in Yarious agricultural operationSj but 
they all had to a greater or lesser extent contributed men and 
women to mining, industries, transport and trade, to the 
professions and the liberal arts and to domestic serYice.^ 

The extent to which rural industries were still holding their 
own in 1911 against factory industries and other organized 
industries may be observed by comparing the number of workers 
in the latter with those in the former. The total number 
employed in industrial and manufacturing concerns was 606,3052 
and if this number be deducted from the total employed in 
industries generally^ the remainder coxisists of 1,178,621 persons. 
These latter persons are either working at home or in small 
industrial establishments which did not come within the scope of 
the Factories Act, Of these rural industries the most important 
hre the textile and the industries connected with the preparation 
of food, but whereas in the former the men are three times as 
numerous as the women, in the latter there are more than six 
times as many women as men. The women are chiefly employed 
as rice pounders, buskers and flour grinders. Other important 
industries are those connected with wood such as carpentry and 
basket-making, metal industries in which the men largely 
predominate, industries connected with dress and toilet. Tanning 
and preparation of skins give employment almost exclusiYely to 
men while on the other hand large numbers of women are 
engaged in pottery work. 

In the villages in Bengal caste customs still hold sway to a 
great extent. The best authority on this subject for Bengal and 
^ r Bihar and Orissa was Sir Herbert Eisley 

whose work entitled * Tribes and Castes of 
BengaT^ is generally regarded as being a 
classic on the subject. It does not fall within the purview of this 
thesis to deal with this subject in any detail. A brief outline will 
alone be given to serve as a basis of comparison when dealing with 
the conditions of employment in organized industries and the 


1 Census o£ India 192X Bengal Yol. Y. Part II. Table XXI 

2 Census o£ India 1911 Bengal Yol. Y. Part I. Beport page 526 ^ 

3 Census of India I9XI Bengal Yol, Y. Part II. Table XV page 212 et 

4- T'l'lia T’l.lXl/iEi ria of no . niimrvni Ks.» XT XX t OAf 
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effect that sitoli conditions have on time-honoured caste customs. 
The matters that are regulated bj caste are^ generally speaking, 
those that relate to the rites to be observed with regard to worship, 
birth, death and marriage. Certain rules are also prescribed with 
regard to eating, drinking and smoking. Further, while caste 
does not preclude a man from seeking an occupation other than 
his hereditary calling, he will be outcasted if the occupation of his 
choice is considered to be more degrading than his customary 
occupation. All these observances leave a man little freedom of 
action or thought. He must worship the divinities of his caste 
and perform certain religious functions in the manner prescribed. 
At the birth of a child certain ceremonial purifications have to be 
gone through and at death the gods of the other world must be 
propitiated. Marriages can only he solemnised between a man 
and a woman belonging to the same endogamous group and among 
certain castes infant marriage of girls still obtains. Polygamy is 
permitted and among high castes widows are not allowed to 
remarry, but among low castes they may do so and the same is 
true of divorce. A man is not permitted to eat with one of a 
caste lower than his own. The non-observance of these rules 
either entails outcasting or the infliction of a fine according to the 
seriousness of the offence. 

Caste government is still of great importance, though there 
are undoubtedly forces at work tending to lessen its authority. 
Originally the authority of the caste to make and maintain its 
own laws was generally recognized and was upheld by the ruling 
power. The British Government does not attempt to adjudicate 
on caste but leaves such matters entirely to caste councils. The 
controlling agenoy among higher castes seems to have fallen into 
desuetude, but when any of their members have transgressed the 
caste code they are either automatically ostracized or a meeting 
of the important members of the caste is held to settle the 
matter. Among the lower castes there are generally officials to 
whom complaints can be made and who, if the matter is 
sufficiently serious, convene a meeting of the principal members 
of the caste or of the entire caste. Such a meeting is called a 
PancAayat, which literally means a meeting of five men, though 
the actual numbers in most oases far exceed that number. 
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Trad© Osiilds 


All interesting reference is made to the Trade Guilds in the 
1911 Census Keportd According to that report, guilds flourished 
in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa in Buddhist 
times though they are now in the proper sense 
of the term unknown. Such guilds are however still to be found in 
Bombay, Gujerat and parts of northerii-India. Originally they 
were very powerful and piiiiislied breaches of contract and even 
banished offenders. In Bengal and Bihar the coimoils of the 
artisan castes have to a limited extent taken over some of the 
functions of the guilds. Thus, they fix trade holidays and lay 
down rules regarding traditional occupations. They deal severely 
with men who endeavour to get clients who are already * bespoke. ^ 
A carpenter may not make ploughs for a man for whom another 
carpenter already works. In some parts these rights are regarded 
hereditary and can even be sold or given in mortgage. The 
Pancliayat, or meeting of the caste, has the power to outcast a 
man who ventures to disregard these rules. If a man changes his 
occupation he runs the risk of being outcasted. These are, however, 
at the best, negative functions. There is no attempt to improve 
conditions of working or to regulate wages or hours. Further ' 
thereis no organkation to weld together members of different 
castes who follow the same occupation. 

This sketch of village life in Bengal gives some indication of 
the kind of life led by many a villager. So long as he is content 
not to do anything to disturb the settled plan he will be left, on 
the whole, to pursue the even tenour of his life, undisturbed by 
criticism or punishment. If, on the other hand, he is of a question- 
ing turn of mind and is not content with the status assigned to 
him or desires to marry a person of another rank then he finds that 
he has aroused the antagonism of his fellow-villagers. If he is rich 
and influential he may be able to succeed in living his life according 
to his own ideas, but if he is poor he may incur social ostracism 
and may be compelled to leave the village because of the solitude 
to which he finds himself condemned. On the whole, however, life 
for the great majority is happy. Their meagre wants are satisfied 
and they have the society of those who think and feel just as they 
do on all important matters relating both to this life and the 
hereafter. ^ ^ 
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(ii) Bombay 

The |)ro?inc6 of Bombay, including Sindh, stretches almost 
from the north of India to the south. Barely does it exceed more 
than SOO miles in width. In so vast a stretch 
of country there are bound to be great 
diversities of climate, of physical character- 
istics and of inhabitants. The province cannot therefore well be 
treated as a unit. It is, in fact, usually found convenient to 
divide it into five main divisions, namely Sind, Gujarat, Deccan, 
Karnatak and Konkan. 

Bombay contains some very important industrial centres such 
as Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur, but, as in other provinces, 
so here also, the majority of the inhabitants are agriculturists. 
In Sind, there are large tracts which, being desert and devoid of 
water, are uncultivated. Gujarat consists chiefly of a flat alluvial* 
plain watered by the Tapti, Narbada, Mahi and Sabarmati. Cotton 
is the principal crop and furnishes the chief occupation of the 
inhabitants. There is also a mountainous tract inhabited hy Bhils^ 
but on the whole this part of the province is fertile. The Konkan 
is the narrow strip of land lying between the Western Ghats and 
the sea. It has a very heavy rainfall which favours the growth of 
rice and as it is bordered by the sea many of the inhabitants are 
fishermen. Its dense population is, however, incapable of finding 
means of subsistence throughout the year and consequently many 
migrate into the city of Bombay to take up work in mills and 
factories. This is especially so in the case of the Batnagiri 
district. The Eanai’a district which is included in the Konisan 
division is mainly covered by forests. The Western Ghats form 
the natural boundary between the Konkan and the Deccan in 
the north and between the Konkan and the Karnatak in the 
south. These Ghats prevent the rain clouds in the monsoon season 
from penetrating into the Deccan which consequently receives 
only a light and precarious rainfall. The Karnatak is better 
situated, as it gets the advantage of the North East as well as the 
South West monsoon. Both the Deccan and the Karnatak contain 
a hilly tract, a central tract and a black soil plain. The popu- 
lation live chiefly in the central tract while the hilly portion comes 
next in numbers. The black soil plain has on the whole a scanty 
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Priacipai Castes 


Tbe Tillages in Bombay reflect tliese xfliyBical differences. In 
parts where tlie rainfall is lieayy and rice the principal crop the 
^ - houses are scattered among the fields and 

yp ca V ages generally tli^itched. Where rainfall is 

scarce the houses are built of mud with flat roofs. In the Maratha 
country the houses are closely congregated together and protected 
by yillage-walls and gates, a survival of the time when the 
inhabitants had to lire together for the sake of safety. 

Unlike Bengal the Hindus are very much in the majority in 
this province, forming in 1011 no less than T7 per cent of the 

Priacipai Castes population.^ They are scattered all 

over the province and in Sind alone are they 
outnumbered by the Muhammadans. Agriculture at that date 
supported 64 per cent of the total population^ and in 1921 the 
figure for the whole province only shewed a very slight variation.^ 
The cultivating castes are consequently in the majority, and the 
majority of the Mussalmans are also agriculturists. Among the 
cultivating castes the Marathas^ Kolis and Kmihi$ are most 
numerous. The artisan castes many of which also undertake 
cultivation are also numerous. They include such castes as 
potters, blacksmiths, oil pressers, tailors and washermen. The 
weaving communities include many castes such as KosUi, Ilatgar^ 
Jed^ etc., and numbered at the last census 222,r5B6 

persons.-^ The field laboui’ers include such castes as Bhodia^ 
Buhla^ Kohna^ Thalmr and Yarli.^ The shepherds, who 
frequently combine wool-weaving with their principal avocation, 
accounted in 1911 for over S per cent of the total population. 
Village watchmen and menials among whom are included such 
castes as DJieds^ Boligaif Maliar$ uiA. Mmgs accounted in 1911 
for 6 • 4 per cent. The Bralmm caste is also well represented, 
but there are a comparatively small number of men belonging to 
the low leather-working castes. 

The industrial workej^ are recruited from the cultivating 
castes as well as from the labouring and artisan castes. Fuilar 
details will be given in the subsequent chapter which deals with 


1 Census of India 1911 Vol. VII, Bombay, Part I, Beport page 66 . 

2 Op. cxfe, page 314 

3 Census of India 1921 Vol. VIII Bombay Presidency Part I, Report, page 211, • 

4 Census of India 1921 Vol. VIII Bombay Presidency Part L Report, p^e IS5» 
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Village 

Occupations 


tlie labour supply of organized industries. The rural occupations 
and customs of some of these castes will now be examined. 

Agriculture, as has been seen, provides the principal occupation 
for the majority of the inhabitants of the villages. Textile 
industries are still largely carried on at home. 
Some idea of the extent to which this is done 
may he obtained from the figures collected 
at the last census. According to the figures given therei the home 
weavers and their dependants both in cotton and wool outnumber 
the factory workers and their dependants. The former are only 
slightly less numerous than the employees in cotton ginning 
fectories and in cotton spinning they account for about 35 per cent 
of the total of spinners. The figures also show that the weaving of 
woollen blankets and woollen carpets and also silk spinning and 
weaving are still practically confined to home-workers. As in 
Bengal so here also the food industry, the leather industry and the 
making of earthenware pots give employment to large numbers of 
home-workers. The industries connected with personal requirements 
euch as ciothing and washing etc. also include large numbers. 
The statistics colleofeed for Bombay bear out the same facts that 
have been mentioned in the case of the castes in Bengal, namely 
that many artisan castes are taking up agriculture and that 
representatives of many different castes are to be found in all the 
different occupations that are now open both in industry and 
traded. 

It is impossible to describe within the limits of this thesis the 
peculiarities of each caste. The customs of those castes which 
Somo t ica! J^ainly supply the labour force in 
Caste costoms alone be examined. The statistics 

compiled in 1921 shew that the Maiars, 
Holiyas or Dheds^ whose traditional occupation is that of village 
servants, had largely gone into industry. The\^i?& and Mknbis 
from among the cultivating castes have also done the same.^ It 
will sufS.ce then if a brief description be given of these castes based 


1 Census of India 1921 Yol. YIII Bombay Presidency Parb II, Table XYII, 
page 212 (5^. 

2 Census of India 1921, Yol. YIII Bombay, Presidency Part II, Table XXI A. 
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on tlie mformation collected at the 1011 Oensnsh The term 
Mahar'^ is a name given to an assembly of 
(a) Maliars tribal units found throughout the greater 

part of the province, wherever Marathi is 
spoken. Although now constituting a low caste they have strict 
rules regarding the persons with whom marriage may be contracted. 
Widows are allowed to remarry and divorce is permitted. They 
are Hindus by religion, worshipping a special set of deities : they 
also go in for totem worship. In some parts of the country they 
have formed a more or less elaborate organization for enforcing 
caste rules. A number of villages are grouped together and over 
each group is a headman called a m&hetar^ who in his turn is 
presided over by the chief headman of all the villages. The 
m&hetar is assisted in his decision by 3 to 5 men selected from the 
villagers under his charge. 

The DUds^ are also the survivors of primitive tribes and are 
found in Gujarat, Kathiawar and Cutch. They hold that their 
original occupation was the spinning and 
Cb) Dheds weaving of coarse cotton thread, but 

at the present time they are mostly field- 
labourers and village servants. They have an elaborate code 
relating to marriage and though of a low caste themselves they 
refuse food from certain other castes. They have also an organized 
system of caste government and the Pmeha^^at has the power to 
inflict fines. 

The HoKyas^ are also aborigines found chiefly in the 
Karnatak and parts of the Deccan. They too are regarded as 
(c) liollyas unclean, but have much the same elaborate 

caste organization as the Dheds and Mahars* 

The term KoH^ is the name given to a collection of various 
tribes who are regarded by some as the aborigines of the plains. 

The Sm KoUs who are chiefly found in the 
fd> Kolli Konkan along the sea-coast are fishermen. 

Unlike the majority of castes their caste 


X Oeusus of India 1911, vol. VII, Bombay, Part I, Caste glossary, page 229, 
et, 8eq» 

2 Op, oifc, page 287 

e Op. cit. page 263 ^ 

, 4 . Op. 'cit. page 265 ■ \ 
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jiiriadiotion is mainly concerned with professional questions such as 
the law of nayigation and fishing rights. The decision in such cases 
rests with the patel or hereditary chief of the Tillage. The ultimate 
authority is Tested in the PaM. The caste is divided into 
families and within such groups marriage is prohibited. The 
women are important members of the caste : they sell all the fish 
caught in fishing boats, manage the household affairs and look 
after the household funds. 

The Kunbis^ do not represent any particular caste : the term 
KnnU signifies cultivator. Those who apply this name to 
themselves are generally landholders and 
(e) Kttnbis husbandmen. The customs and traditions of 

Kunbis in different parts of the province 
are extraordinarily diverse. They are found in all the divisions 
except Sind and the Kmbis of each division have each their own 
characteristics. Thus the Maratha Kmbis are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from Marathas generally and they have a similar 
social organization. In the Konkan the Kak Kunbis, as they are 
called there, live in isolated villages near forests. Each settlement 
has a headman in whose house caste meetings are held. 

An interesting account of caste government is also given in 
the same census report.^ An attempt is made to trace how far 
caste-government is breaking down as a 

^ste^^discfpilne of the changing conditions of life. 

Religious control is said to be strongest in 
the south of the province and laxest in Gujarat where trade has 
made more headway. The matters that come within the purview 
of Panehapats am Yoxy similar to those in Bengal. A 
modern development is mentioned whereby certain castes Help 
in the education of their poorer members and also pass regulations 
fixing the amount that may be spent on marriages and other 
ceremonial observances. Professional matters are rarely dealt 
with by caste counoik The greater freedom of choice, of 
occupation for the different castes which was noted in Bengal also 
holds good in Bombay. Thus, for example, trade, the medical 
profession, dhobis' and tailors’ work are now undertaken by castes 


1 Ceusaa of India 1911, voL VII, Bombay, Part I, Oaste glossary, page 278 
,2 Cfensua of India 1911 ToL VII, Bombay Part 1, Beporfc page 199 seg. 
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wliicli would IiaTe looked askance on any suck enterprize 50 years 

ago”L 

In spite of this gradual breaking down of authority there is 
no doubt that the caste customs, described above, do undoubtedly 
forin a most importajit part of a man's mental equipment and 
colour Ms thought and actions to a considerable extent. They 
also tend to crystallize ideas and to prevent men from being 
willing to accept changes. The environment of a large industrial 
city is not only altogether strange to a man from a remote and 
self-contained village, but he also finds himself in a wholly different 
mental atmosphere. Matters which -vyere for him of serious 
import and whxcli would cause excommunication are lightly 
regarded in the city of his sojourn. He cannot, for instance, 
always be sure whether the food he eats is clean whether it 
Ims not been touched by a man of low caste. Or again lie may 
find himself obliged to work near a man whose proximity is 
sufficient to cause pollution. This extraordinary mental equipment 
of the emigrant from a village is among the serious difficulties 
with which the manager of a factory has to contend. Then too 
there are the great diversities of language. A man may find 
himself comparatively isolated, even from his fellow workers, 
and certainly incapable of making Ms wishes known to the 
management because he speaks a comparatively strange 
language. This difficulty is very much accentuated by the fact 
that the immigrant population in a town such as Bombay contains 
representatives from all parts of India. These men have come to 
seek factory employment and it is in factories especially that 
these great diversities of language make management and control 
so difficult. Side by side with these diversities in language are 
the differences of customs prevalent in different parts of India. 
To weld together into a contented labour force men of such 
diverse ideas and customs is no light task. The congestion in 
industrial cities also adds considerably to the difficulties of the 
labour problem, 

( iii) BihaS AHB Obissa 

In Bihar and Orissa no less than 81 per cent of the total 
population were dependent in 1911 on agriculture for their liveli- 
hood and only 12 ^ per cent on the preparation and supply of ^ 
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built on the edges of swampy depressions. Owing to the density 
of this part the villages are very crowded and many contain more 
than 2,000 inhabitants. The houses are made ofmudandare 
heavily thatched, but among the poorer classes, the huts are 
frequently made of reeds. In Orissa, on the other hand, each 
house has a small compound containing a vegetable garden. 
The group of houses making up the village is generally surrounded 
by trees and also contains a village tank. In Chota Nagpui* 
which consists of well wooded hilly and undulating tracts the 
villages are generally built on a ridge or near the crest of a slope 
close by a reservoir which is used to irrigate the fields. The 
Santals, residing chiefly in Chota Nagpur, build remarkably fine 
villages. A main street runs down the centre and on either side 
are spacious mud houses which are wonderfully well constructed. 
•Several huts are grouped together round a courtyard, behind 
which is a platation. The villages are kept beautifully clean. 

While in the neighbouring province of Bengal the Miissalmans 
and the Hindus are approximately equal, in Bihar and Orissa in 
_ 1911 the Hindus were nine times as numerous 

Principal castes as the Mussalmans.l From statistics collect- 
ed at the 1911 Census^ it is possible to form an estimate of the 
comparative size of the different castes. The cultivating tribes 
are in the majority. Of these the most numerous are Kmris and 
Kurmis, Chasas mi Bhanuis. The forest and hill tribes which 
come next also depend principally on cultivation for their liveli- 
hood. Amongst them the most numerous are the Santals and 
next in importance are the BhuiyaSi the Eos ^ the Kandhs^thQ 
Mundas and the Oraons all of whom occupy the Chota Nagpur 
plateau. Almost as numerous are graziers and dairy men among 
whom the Goalas predominate. The priestly castes and devotees 
including the and the Baishnabs accounted for more 

than 2 millions. Fishermen, boatmen and palki-bearers accounted 
for more than one and a half million, while the labouring castes 
numbered more than 1 million. Oil pressers, leather workers 
and village watchmen each also amounted to more than one 
million. 


1 Census of India 1911 Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Voh V Part 1, Eeport page 199; 

2 Op. oit. page 521>i 
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Tiie fact ttat manj of these castes are giving up their 
traditional ocoxipations is abundantlj evident from the figures that 
were compiled- in 1911 to show the ocou- 
occapatlons and pations of selected castes. ^ The landholding 
cultivating castes proper, such as the 
MoiriSt Kurmis and Cliasas were at that 
date still largely engaged in cultivation. This was also the ease 
among the forestdiili tribes although SaiitaU are to be found in 
the coal fields and the and Mmidas seek employment in 

the tea gardens of Bengal in large numbers. On the other hand, 

BralmmiB have been compelled to give up their priestly avocations 
and are now to be found in large numbers among the cultivating 
caste and also in the various trades and professions demanding 
intelligence. The artisan castes are largely engaged in cultivation 
in place of or along with their traditional occupation. Thus among * 

Hindu weavers (known as Tanti and Tatwd) in Bihar and Ohota 

Nagpur large numbers were returned in 1911 as field labourers 

and cultivators and only about one quarter returned weaving as 

their principal occupation. The Mussulman weavers known as 

Jolahm had taken up other avocations to an even greater extent. 

Hand-weaving received a great impetus during the war as the 

import of textile machinery was largely stopped. Some indication 

as to how far this recovery is a permanent feature will perhaps be 

obtained from the Census Report of 1921 for this province.^ In 

1911 the other artisan castes such as oil-pressers, wine-sellers and 

workers in leather were also engaged in cultivation in large 

numbers. The tendency for landless labourers to pursue a more 

profitable way of earning their livelihood than by tilling other 

persons^ fields is examplified by the Bauris many of whom have 

taken up coal-mining. The importance of the home industry of 

cotton-spinning and weaving is indicated by the feet that though 

in 1921 there were no cotton spinning or weaving mills in the 

Province no less than 227,281 persons were engaged in these ; 

operations.^ The principal weaving castes, the Tantis, Jdahas, i 

1 Cenmia of India 1911, Bihar and Orissa, Vol. V. part ill, Table XVI, page 

m, 

2 This Report is not yet; available., | 

3 Census of India 1921, Bihar and Orissa Table XXI Part B and see also to 

„ „ „ 1911, Vol V „ ,, Part III Appendix Table XVI page 
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Gandm md Pans wera predominant in numbers. These operations 
are however also undertaken by other castes wliosa traditional 
occupations are not cotton-spinning and weaving Tims, for 
example, among those who iindertake this kind of oocnpation are 
the Ganris and Gmiras who are graziers and herdsmen and 
many forest and hill-tribes sncIi as Santals^ Sahars, Savars and 
Oraons. The largest mimber engaged in this kind of work were 
found in Orissa and in the Feudatory State and in the Patna 
division. 

As in Bengal so also in Bihar and Orissa, the organization of 
the caste is not as rigid among the Iiigher as it is among the 
lower castes. Such castes as the Brahmans^ 
Go^erfimeiit Bahians, Bajputs and Eayasthas have no 

regular system for bringing those who have 
broken caste rules before their castemen for judgmenth If 
however the offence has been openly committed and is of a serious 
nature the other members of his caste will cease to have any 
intercourse with him. Among the lower castes the Panchayat or 
general meeting of the caste deals with oases of delinquency, A 
man who has left his home to take up industrial work may find on 
his retiirn that the non-observance of caste rules during his absence 
may cause him to be outcasted. 

In Bihar and Orissa, more so than in other provinces, is a 
man’s life determined by the caste or tribe to which he belongs. 

If he is an aboriginal who dwells in the forests he will spend a 
great deal of his time hunting and carrying on a precarious kind 
of agriculture. If he belongs to a caste that has settled down to 
regular agriculture, he will be an agricultimal worker holding the 
rank of landowner, tenant or labourer. Should he find himself for 
any reason outcasted or should there be a failure in his crops he 
will easily find employment either in a mine or at the big iron and 
steel works now established in the province, but the contrast 
between that life and his life as a villager frequently compels him 
to retuiii to Ms agricultural pursuits. 

1 Census of in<3ia 1911 Vol, T Bihar and Orissa Part III page 250 Appendix 
toTable'XVI. ; ' 

2 Op. cifc. Part I Report page 461 ^ 
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(iy) UisriTEi) PiiovDrcKS 

The density of population in this province is only exceeded 
by that of Bengal, but in parts it is even more congested than 
Bengal. It is a very fertile tract being 
Satires watered from one end to the other by the 

Ganges, with its numerous tributaries. 
Besides the Ganges plain it also includes the mountainous region 
of the Himalayas, the plain below the mountains and the region 
in the south of the province known as the ^ trans-Jumna tract I 
The population in these three latter tracts is comparatively sparse 
and there is not the same pressure on the soil as in the Gangetio 
plain, It is true, however, that the inhabited tracts in the 
Himalayas suffer from a precarious agriculture and there is com 
siderable seasonal migration of able-bodied men from the mountain 
villages to hill settlements such as Simla, Mussoorie and Naim 
Tal for employment as rickshaw coolies or domestic servants. 
These people, however, seldom take up regular industrial employ- 
ment. The migration to organized industries whether to Cawnpore 
or out-side the province takes place mainly from the eastern 
districts where the congestion of population is severest and where 
there has been no marked development in irrigation facilities 
providing new outlets in agricultural employment. Eice is the 
principal crop in these districts and cultivators as well as day- 
labourers have long periods during the year of agricultural unem- 
ployment. The density of population is very great and some- 
times rises to six and seven hundred per square mile. The 
holdings are small and the landlords are in many cases unen- 
lightened. There are thus several factors encouraging at least 
temporary migration to factories, tea gardens and colonies. 

The villages in Azamgarh and Partabgarh, two districts in . 
the congested area, may be taken as typical of the homes from 
which these industrial classes are drawn, 
villages Both the districts are extremely densely 

populated and many of the inhabitants are 
therefore compelled to seek work elsewhere. It is not out of place 
therefore to describe how they live and to take them as representat- 
ive of the people belonging to other districts in the province that 
are similarly situated. The following description of the houses in 
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(a) Azamgarh 


tlie i^5saingarii^ and PartabgarliS di^triets is b^ised on tlie older 
settlement reports for each district. In Azamgarli when iliat 
report was written— and olianges come very 
slowly in India especially in the villages— 
the walls of tlio great anajority of Iionses were made of mud. 
In the villages the houses of the well-to-do have tiled roofs. 
The poorer peasants have to be content with thatelied houses, 
The entrance to the Iiiit is closed 'with a screen made of arahar 
(lentil) or tamarisk stalks and sugar cane leaves or long grass. 

Ill Partiabgaiii the ordinary peasant lives 
<b) Partabgarh in . a walled enclosure constructed by 

building, in a rectangular form, two outer 
w^alls and two inner walls separated from each other by a distance 
of from seven to ten feet. The two sets of walls are then covered 
over witli common thatch and this forms, with the aid of divisions, 
either four or eight rooms with an inner enclosure or courtyard. 
The doorways are merely vacant spaces which, when required, are 
closed with rough brushwood or grass screen. Such a house is not 
merely used as a dwelling place by the fomily but also shelters the 
cattle and is the granary where all the grain is stored for house- 
hold purposes, as well as for seed at sowing time. Like 
the houses, the furniture is of the simplest. Captain Forbes, 
the writer of the settlement report quoted above, gives a detailed 
description of the articles^ in common use. 

Turning next to the principal castes of the province one finds 
that Hindus are considerably in the majority, accounting in X921 
for 84*5 per cent of the total population, 
Principal castes while the Mussalmans constituted 14*5 per 
cent^. Among the Hindus, according to the 
1911 census, approximately 75 per cent were cultivators, 10 per 
cent agricultural labourers, 10 per cent industrial workers and 4 
per cent were engaged in trade. Among the Muhammadans the 
proportions were quite different. About 50 per cent were engaged 
in agricultural occupations and of these only 4 per cent were 
agricultural labourers, No less than 25 per cent were engaged in 

1 Azamgarh, sixth Settlement Eeporfe 1877 page 25 para 93. 

2 Partabgarh, Eeport on the reyehue settlemeat of the Partabgarh district 

1877, page 70, para 168. . • 

3 Pfiirtabgarh settlement Report para 169 
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industrial oeCAipatioiis and 7 per cent in trade,i Accordingly 
among tlie Hindus tlie cultivating and landholding castes are 
naturally the most numerous. The Bajputs, the principal 
landliolding caste, numbered more than 3 million in 1921, but 
very few of them take up industrial work. Among cultivators the 
Ktirmi and Lodha castes numbered in 1921 more than one million 
each and next came the Jat and Kacolii castes*^ These castes 
a, re generally attracted to work which is somewhat akin to 
agriculture such as tea cultivating, and the manufiacture of sugar.^ 
Next in importance come the pastoral castes among whom the 
AUtb are largely in the majority. The Ahirs are also found in 
industrial occupations, in cotton spinning and weaving mills and 
in cotton ginning, in printing works, in sugar factories and on 
tea plantations A Priests and devotees numbered in 1921 more 
than 5 millions,^ but many of them had given up their traditional 
occupation in favour of trade, industry and the liberal professions# 
Among the artisan castes the Ghamars or leather workers who 
numbered more than five and a half million in r921 were only 
supported hj their traditional occupation to a small extent in 1921 
and had entered leather factories and cotton spinning or weaving 
mills and were to be found even in industries connected with the 
X)reparation of food materials such as rice and flour mills. Next 
in importance oaiiie the weaving castes' being in the proportion of 
48permille of the population of , the province. The castes of 
toddy drawers, distillers and oil-pressers are also numerous and 
furnish recruits to industry. The Eahar or domestic servant 
caste which numbered more than one million in 1911 is an 
important United Provinces caste willing to undertake industrial 
work. The Lohar or village blacksmith mainly entered such 
industries as the making of sugar. 

Regarding the home industries of the province a detailed 
account is given in a survey of “the industrial conditions 
and possibilities of the United Provinces ” 
Rural industries ijy Mr. A. 0. Ohatterjee. This survey 
was made in 1907, the figures therefore 

1 Census of India 1911, toI. XV, United Provinces Part I, Eeport page 411. 

2 Census of India 1921, Vol. XVI United Provinces Part I, Beporb page 165, 

3 Op, cit, Pait n Table XXI, page 4i0 et. segf. 

4 Op, cit. Part II Table XXII Parts IV and T 
. 6 Op, cit. Part I Beport page 156 
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need to be brought up to date, but the information regarding 
home-industries stiil holds good to a large extent to-day, 
Aocording to that account ** sugar refining is perhaps the most 
important industry of tlie United Proyinoesh After sugar he 
considers that leather is the most important industry.^ This 
industry, he points out, has “on tlie whole suffered couvsiderably 
(1) by the large demand in Europe and America for Indian hides 
and skins and (2) by the competition of foreign made goods, 
The cotton industry still giyes emxdoyment to large numbers of 
home workers. It is true that power gins have now been establish- 
ed in every important cotton district^ hut hand-ginning at that 
date {1907} had not completely died out. In 1921 the numbers 
employed in cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing in British 
territory in the United Provices was more than 50,000 persons 
wliereas factories for these purposes employed only slightly more 
than 5,000 persons.i> So too hand-spinning had been hard hit by 
machine competition and woinen were only able to earn one anna 
a day, yet that industry too was still being carried on at liome 
and, in Mr. Chatterjee^s view, was likely to continue to do so, as 
it provided a small income for Pardah women and widows who 
were not prepared to leave their villages to enter factories. Hand 
loom weaving at that date provided subsistence for about a million 
souls. “ More than one-third the weight of cotton cloth consumed 
in the province was »still the product of the hand industry It is 
carried on in all districts, but the fine fabrics are woven chiefly 
in the east of the province. The weavers are mostly Maliommedan 
The importance of the home industries of cotton 
spinning and weaving can be gauged by comparing the numbers 
employed in factories with the total number so employed. The 
balance will give tliose who are employed at home. If this is done 
it is found that while 11,805 persons are employed in factories 

1 Notes oE^the Industries of the United Provinces by A. 0. Ohatterjee, 

1.0, S., page 91, para 127. 

2 Op, cit. page 98, para 1S2. 

3 Op. cit, page 160 para 137. 

4: Op. cit, Page 2, para 3 and page 12, para 2L 

6 Censns of India 1921, Tol. XYI United Provinces Part II Table ZVII, Page 
275 and Table XXII page 416. 
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over 400,000 persons are employed at liomeA Cotton carpet 
weaving is carried on at Agra, Aligarli and Bareilly. Tlie chief 
centres of tlie silk industry are Benares and Azamgarli. Silk 
weaving is mostly done by Jtilahas but all castes participate in 
the gold thread work. The three different classes into which the 
silk artisan>s of Benares are divided andwHchare described by 
Mr. Chatter jee recall the different stages that home-industries 
went through in England before they became factory industries. 
There are first those who work for the bazar or local market and 
sell their goods themselves, then there are those who work for 
richer members of the weaver class and finally there are those who 
work for wholesale and retail dealers, not belonging to the weaving 
class. Mirzapore carpets are produced under much the same 
conditions and the weaver in this case also are Was. Another 
important industry is tlie milling of flour which is largely carried 
on as a domestic industry and gives employment to large numbers 
of women. Bniziers and coppersmiths are found in all villages, 
hut the industry is mainly localized in Benares and Mirzapur. 
The artisans who do this work are mostly Thatheras or ^aseras 
but a large number of other castes like Sunar, Loliar^ Bania and 
AUr are also engaged in it. The crushing, of oil seeds is also an 
important indigenous industry. 

As details of caste-government have been given for other 
provinces the matter will not he dealt with here. Mr, Blimt, 
who compiled the Census of the United 
^^^o^puBcMyat 1911,2 has however furnished 

much useful information with regard to the 
power of the ^amJiayat in professional matters. The practice 
expressed by the word is peculiarly interesting. 

Generally speaking the term is best translated as meaning ‘ a 
circle of clients ^ from whom fixed dues are received in return 
for regular service rendered. One man may not trespass in the 
circle of another. The artisan panclimjaU deal with all breaches 
of this rule and their authority is strongly upheld by the other 
members of the caste. Other matters are also dealt, with and 


1 Censes of India 1021 yoI. XVI, . United Provinces, Part II, Tables XYIX, 
page 273 and Tabid XXII, page 417, 

2 Census of India 19U, United Frovinces, VoL XY, Part I, page 342 et* 
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Air. Blunt gi?es many examples. Tlie Julahm are said to have a 
loom-tax the proceeds of wbioli go to figliting out with outsiders. 
A ease of a regular trade guild is also given ; Kajs (brick- 
masons) of Meerut are not a real caste, but an occupational group 
recruited from many castes {CJiamar^ KhatiJc, Muhammadan, etc,). 
They have a system of apprenticeship. When an apprentice is 
out of his indenture he presents a turban to his master and feasts 
the members on cardamurn^s. The members of the guild remain ; 
members of their own castes as regards social matters ’U These 
functional powers of the caste j^anchayat are however gradually 
breaking down because castes no longer follow their traditional 
occupation exclusively, but take to other trades provided they are 
not of a derogatory nature. Tliese examples are however of 
interest as shewing that joint action with regard to matters 
‘affecting the industrial well-being of the community is not al- 
together strange. Such facts may serve as a useful basis for the 
guidance of the trade-union movement in organised industries. 

(v) Madeas 

The province of Madras presents many diversities of climate 
and physical characteristics, alfecting considerably the occupations 
of the inhabitants who are also very hetero- 
geneous in race. The province may be 
divided into six natural divisions. In the 
north is the Agency division inhabited by hill tribes known as 
Khonds and Samras. They are engaged in earning a somewhat 
precarious livelihood by agriculture, but on the whole are content 
to remain in their own country. The density in this division 
varies from 22 persons per square mile to ISO .2 Just below is 
the last Coast north division rendered fertile by the deltas of the 
G'odavari and Kistna rivers. The cultivation of rice m the 
principal occupation of the inhabitants and supports a population 
on an average of M5 persons to the square mile.® The language 
spoken is Telugu, In striking contrast is the Deccan division 
graphically described by Mr. Molony, the Census Superintendent 
in 1911, as consisting of “ great black plains, aching wilder- 


1 CensuB of India 1911, United PrpYinces, Vol, X V, Part I, page Bid, ^ 

2 Census of India 1921, Yo, XIII, Madras Part I, Beport page 19 
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nesses of stone, bare dusty roads and siimmer air Half dust and 
wholly Iieat/’ The inliabitaiits carry on an unequal struggle 
with nature and wlien there is a scarcity of rain are inevitably 
faced with famine. The population is accordingly very sparse, 
being on an average only 139 persons to the square mile. To the 
south of the Deccan lies the East Coast central division which is 
inhabited by the Tamil peasant who is aided in his efforts by tlio 
comparative fertility of the soil. Further south is the East Coast 
South division where the deltas of the Cauvery and Tamba- 
parni and the rich cotton fields of Madura and Tinnevelly support 
on an average more than 400 persons to the square mileh The 
West Coast division is even more favoured and in many parts the 
population ranges from 500 to over 1,000 persons per square 
mile. 

These distinctive physical charaeteristics are reflected in .the"^ 
kinds of dwellings that are to be found in these different districts, 
and are devSoribed by Mr. J. 0. Molony in 
his Census Eeport on Madras^, In the north 
the hardy Khond lives in a hut made of wood ; 
in the East Coast division the dwellers live in mud huts amid their 
rice fields, while tlie inhabitants of the Deccan have to live in villages 
almost devoid of trees. The Tamil country conta-ins houses of 
many kinds some whitewashed, some thatched, some tiled, but all 
alike built amid shady groves. The West Coast division gives a 
striking proof of the greater affluence of its inhabitants, ‘‘ The 
huddled squalor of the eastern villages gives place to the solid 
comfort and freedom of substantial homesteads scattered over the 
country side.^” 

Hindus are largely in the majority in this province and 
account for 88*7 per cent of the population while Mussalmans 
comprise only 6*7 per cent^. Madras is pre- 
Prlncipal castes eminantly an agricultural country. In 1911 
70 per cent of the population were supported 
by agriculture and 15 per cent by industry, while in 1921 no less 
than 71 per cent were dependent on agriculture and only 13 per 

1 Census ef India ID21, Yol XIH, Madras Part I, Report page 21, 

- 2 CensuBof India 1911, vol. XII, Madras Part I, Report page 6 seg. 

3 ,, „ 1911, Yol. XII, Madras Part I, Rep(H.*t, page 8* 

4i ,, „ 1921, Yol, XIII, „ „ page 58, 
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cent on Oonseqnejitly not only are tlie cultivating and 

field labonring castes in the majority, accounting for approximately 
40 per cent of the total population in 19112, but agricultural work 
is undertaken to a greater or lesser extent by all castes^* Among 
the cultivating castes the Vellala^ the Kapti and the Kamma 
taken together account for more than iO per cent: among the 
labouring castes the most numarous are the Puraiym^ Palli 
and the A&A? castes^ The figures relating to the other castes, 
though correct within certain limits, are somewhat misleading as 
many artisan castes and others have forsaken to a certain extent 
their traditional occupation in favour of agriculture : one reason, 
among many, for tliis change of occupation, being that no stigma 
attaelies to agricultural work, whereas a worker in leather is 
looked down upon by all castes. After the cultivating and 
labouring castes, traders and pedlars are the most numerous 
accounting for nearly Sj million souls in 1911. 

The primary occupation is apiculture supporting as workers 
and dependants more than SO million out of a total of more than 
42 and a half million^. All other forms of 
occu^fatiofis occupation pale into insignificance in com- 

parison with these numbers. Interesting 
accounts have been given both in the Census of 1911 and in 1921 
of the industriai occupations of the province in one case by Sir 
Alfred Ohatterton® and in the other by Mr. 0, W*. E. Cotton^, 
The numbers supported by ^ selected occupations ' are given in a 
special table.® Among these occupations * industry ’ ranks next to 
agriculture and supports more than 4,800,000 persons. Nearly 
one quarter of the total industrial population are supported by the 
textile industry and slightly over one million by ;the industries 
connected with dress and toilet. Both the reports cited above 
make an attempt to ascertain the effect of the competition of 
maohinennadegoods with articles made by hand.^^ in 1911, 

1 Oenstts of India 1921. Yol. XIII, Madras Part I, Eeport page 165. 

2 Census of India 1911 YoL XII. Madras Part I, Eeporfe page 18L 

3 „ 1921 YoL XIII, Madras Part H, Table XXX. 

4 „ 1911 Yol. XII, Madras Part I, Beport page 184. 

5 „ 1921, Madras, Yol. XUI, Piirfc I, Beporfe, page 167. 

6 „ 1911, Madras VoL Xir, Part I, „ 196. 

7 1921, Madras, Yol. XIII, Part I, „ 183. 

8 Op. cit. page 212. 
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Sir Alfred Olmttertoni was of opiuioii that with regard to the textile 
industry while hand-spinuiiig was practically extinct, the number 
of handloom weaYcrs has probably remained stationary during the 
preceding forty years though they undoubtedly have to work 
harder than formerly owing to the stress of competition. In 1S21, 
however, Mr. Cotton reports a decline in the number of persons 
supported by handlorn weaving from 368,509 in 1911 to 304,0002. 
In fact, with the exception of a few unimportant industries, all 
industries shew a decline in numbers supported in 1921 as compared 
with 1911^1 Mr. Cotton suggests that the substitution of maohine- 
driven small plants in place of small primitive bullock mills may 
have tended to displace some workers. He also thinks that ‘‘the 
high price of food grains in parts of the country when tlie census was 
taken and general trade depression may have led to a temporary 
abandonment of many cottage industries in favour of agriculture 
or emigration.”^. 

Caste Government does not present any special features. As 
in other parts of India the higher castes have no rigid .organisation 
for enforcing their views, but among the 
lower castes the caste tribunal still carries 
weight and within certain limits has the 
power of enforcing its decisions. Mr. Molony points out that the 
continuance of caste government among the lower classes jmay be 
due to the fact that among them there is no ready appeal tb the 
courts established by Government as the language used in those 
courts is frequently unintelligible to them and consequently *‘the 
maintenance of Ms home-made tribunal becomes a matter of every- 
day necessity^.” 

( vi) Oehtrai, PuovmcES Ann Berab 
The Central Provinces and Berar cover a total area of 13*0,997 
square miles, of which the mean density in 1911 was 122 persons 
per square mile. ^ This low average density 
arises from the fact that there are large tracts 
of country unsuitable for cultivation, except 
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1 Census of India 1911 Vol. XII Madras Part I, Report page 208, 

2 ^ „ 1921 mxni Madras Part i, „ 196. 

3 Op. cit, pages 212 and 213. 

4 Op, cit. page 189. 

5 Census of India 1911, Madras, Vol XII, Part I, Report page 180, 

6 Census of India 1911, Central Provinces and Berar Vol X Part I, Report 
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of the most meagre kmcl The proymce falls naturally into four 
divisions : the Nerbudda valley, which lies to the north and is a 
fertile wlieat district, the Maratha plain which includes Berar and 
the Nagpur country noted for its cotton ; the plateau in the centre 
mainly covered with forest and the Wainganga valley and the 
Ohattisgarfa plain which lie to the east and where rice is principally 
grown* It is these two latter divisions which are the most sparsely 
inhabited and which bring down the general average. Just as in 
other provinces, so here also these geographical features affect not 
only the occupations of the inhabitants but also their mode of life. 
Thus, in the wheat districts in the north a comparatively small 
labour force is required except at harvest time as the crop needs 
little attention after it has been sown. During the month of 
March emigrants come firom the Mlly tracts to help to reap the 
e?op. Parts of the Plateau division are fertile but the difficulties 
of cultivation in a hilly and forest covered area have caused this 
part of the province to be left in the possession of the aborigines* 
The rice tracts of the Vainganga valley give employment not 
only in the sowing and reaping of that crop, but also in the con- 
struction of irrigation tanks. In this division a considerable . 
demand for labour has also arivsea in the manganese mines and for 
railway and road construction, but even so there is not sufficient 
local employment for the enormous labouring population which 
annually overflows into Berar for cotton-picking. The Ohattisgarh 
plain division is almost entirely agricultural, rice as well as wheat 
being the main crops. Being protected from immigrants by tlie 
wild and difficult nature of the country the Ohattisgarhi has to a 
large extent remained unaffected by the social and economic 
changes that have taken place in other parts. The western portion 
of the Maratha plain includes the districts of Berar and of Nagpur 
and Wardha in the Central Provinces. These are the most 
important cotton-growing districts in the province and contain 
the wealthiest and most progressive section of the population. 

The demand for labour has consequently exceeded the supply and 
large numbers have been drawn from the Villages to the towns. 

This province is mainly inhabited by Hindus and Animists, 
no less than four-fifths of the population in 1911 being Hindus.! 

^ ■■ . ^ — ^ 

1 Census of India 1911, Yol, X Central ProYlnces and Berar, Fart; I, Keport , 
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Among the castes and tribes the most mimerons are the forest and 
hill tribes forming 23 per cent of the total 

Principal cmtm population m l91L^ Among them the Gonds 

are by far the most numerous. These tribes are largely, engaged 
in cultivation and field labour and have not changed their tradi- 
tional occuptation to any great extent. Next in numbers (19 per 
cent of total population) come the numerous cultivating castes 
among which the in the Maratha districts account for 

nearly half the total number. The Kitrmis and LodMs are also 
cultivating castes. Like the Kunbis these castes have also not 
changed their traditional occupation. The weavers, carders, and 
dyers in 1911 numbered nearly 2 million (12 per cent of the 
population). Among them the Mahan account for more than 
half the total (60 per cent). Graziers and dairymen are the next 
most numerous caste. The other castes belong to the usual artissCh 
classes who provide local needs, and amongst them the Chamars 
or leather workers are by far in the majority. 

It is possible to gauge the importance of some of the domestic 
industries in the province by studying the census reports and the 
report^ of the industrial survey of the 
occfttpations province, but unfortunately these only carry 

us to 1911 as the Census figures for 1921 are 
not yet available. The ‘Industrial Survey’ dealt with the 
industries connected with weaving, pottery, brick and tile-making, 
tanning and leather working and oil pressing and was carried out 
in 1908-09 by Sir Ernest Low. With regard to the cotton textile 
industry Sir Ernest Low comes to the conclusion that between 
1891 and 1901 there had been a large decline in the population 
engaged in this industry.^ This is attributed to the advent of 
the railways wliich brought mill-made and foreign made goods into 
competition with the hand-made articles. The Weavers who suffered 
most were those who made the finer and more expensive cloths. 
It is not easy to make an exact comparison between 1901 and 
1911, but that the industry still held an important place is evident 
from the Census figures of that date. Thus in the Central Provinces 

1 Census of Incliu 1911, Yol, X Central Provinces and Berar, Part I, Beport 
page 2S4. 

2 Beport on the Industrial Si^rvey of the Central Provinces and Berar 190S-09 
bj a B. Low, K.OJ.1I., LO.S. 

3 Op. dfe. page 18. 
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British distriotB and Berar a population of S90,S79 persons 
‘were supported by it and it gave full time employment to 13Bj797 
men and 102,586 womeni y and of these only 18,410 men and 
8,546 women were employed in fectories^. 

The pottery industry and brick and tile making^ are next 
examined by Sir Ernest Low and he estimates that though the 
numbers may have declined, yet there is evidence that both these 
industries were at the time of tlie survey in a comparativejy 
flourishing condition He points out that numerous castes have 
taken up brick and tile making as it does not require the 
hereditary skill of the pottens’ craft* 

Tanning and leather work which is the third important 
industry dealt with, declined in the decade 18914901 . This is 
said to be due to the increased demand for raw hides and 
• particularly to the introduction of the chrome process of tanning 
for which raw hides are greatly preferred to partially dressed 
ones^.^' This demand has broken down the prescriptive right 
of the ehmmr or leather worker to the carcases of the dead 
cattle. He has now to pay the usual market rate. Yet another 
cause is to the greater popularity of factory-made shoes compared 
with those made locally. 

The oil-pressing industry has also suffered from the results 
of competition. Import of Kerosine are stated to have increased 
enormously and there has also been a rise in the import of other 
oils. Sir Ernest Low draws attention to the extensive export of 
oil seeds from the province and suggests that the oil-pressers 
should be given assistance if possible by the introduction of 
improved oil mills. 

Thus it is evident that the competition of machine-made 
goods is being felt even in remote villages in the Central Provinces. 
Those who spin and weave are naturally the first to be affected, 
but even blacksmiths and oil-pressers are finding that they are 
unable to compete and so are abandoning their traditional occu- 
pation and taking to agriculture* 

1 Census of India 1911 YoL X Central jPmviuces and Berar Part II, fable 
XV, page 2H* 

2 Op. cat. fable XV E. page 308. 

3 Industrial Survey of Central Provinces page 47. ^ 

4 Op. cife. page 57, 
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The Punjab and Assam Imre alone been omitted from this 
surra j which has dealt with all the other provinces. No useful 
purpose would be served by describing in detail the village life 
in Assam as the majority of the workers in the industries and in 
the t6a“pIantations are drawn from the provinces that have been 
described. From an industrial point of view the Punjab at 
present is not of great importance, though it too has been 
acjivancing rapidly of late. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE DEMAND POE LABOUR 

In England tlie Industrial Revolution brought about in the 
course of its development a complete tonsformatioii in the life and 
work of the majority of the population, 
Chapter^^ There arose an industrial class of workers 

entirely dependent for their livelihood *011 
factory employment whether as ordinary workers or as foremen^ 
superintendents and managers. A great social and economic 
change was ejGFected which undoubtedly in its course brought severe 
hardship on those who were either too old or too far away from 
the centres of industry to adapt themselves to it In India, on 
the other hand, this process of change is only gradually taking 
place. Organized industries are slowly* coming into being and 
agriculture still supports three fourths of the population* The 
stage of industrial progress reached varies considerably in different 
parts. In the last Chapter I described in some detail the cen* 
ditions in the villages in the different provinces and the available 
sources of labour for the inoreasiiag number of organised industries 
in the country. In the present Chapter I intend to examine the. 
extent of the demand for labour that is being created by these 
industries and the manner in which this demand is being met in 
actual practice. The provinces will again be dealt with separately 
as they are confronted wth problems of varying perplexity and 
their mode of dealing with them is consequently different. They 
cannot however be regarded as water-tight compartments as the 
flow of labour over different parts of India is very extensive* 
Thus, the labour in Bombay mills is largely made up 
of immigrants, while it is quite usual to find in the jute mills of 
Oalexitta, Telugu weavers from Madras, spinners from Crissa, 
weavers from the United Provinces and Bihar, carpenters and 
smiths from the Punjab with only a small proportion of Bengalees 

(i ); BEHaALv ; : 

In Bengal the textile and connected industries are of far 
greater importance than any others. Out of a total labour force, 
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Pritici al employed in ‘ establiskneiits \ consisting of 

organised 578,S09 males and 178,732 females nearly 

Industries laales and 28 per cent of 

the females are employed in tiae textile group of industries.! Jute 
presses and mills account for the largest number of employees. 
Kiese are practically all located in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
mostly along the reaches of the Hughli, within a radius of 25 miles 
fro 3 :o the city. Next in importance is the tea-industry which giyes 
employment to 15 per cent of the males and to approximately 57 
per cent of the total female labour force. The principal tea-gardens 
in Bengal are situated in the Himalayas and the country immedi- 
ately below the mountains in the districts of Jalpaiguri and 
Darjeeling. The metal industry accounts for approximately 9 per 
cent and railway workshops for 5* 2 per cent of all males employed, 
but scarcely any women are employed in these industries. In 
mining, on the other hand, nearly 6 per cent of the total male labour 
force and 7 per cent of the total female labour force are employed, s 
Minor , industries comprise brick and tile factories situated in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta; oil mills which are principally found 
in Calcutta, but are also, scattered over the province and flour mills 
which are similarly scattered. Printing is an important industry 
in Calcutta itself and gives employment to 14,079 males,^ 

One of the salient features of the industrial organization of 
Bengal is the extent to which industries and manufactures are 
concentrated in Calcutta and the districts surrounding it. This 
region contains the greater proportion of the total industrial under- 
takings in the province, while the operatives at work in the mills 
and factories in this area constitute over half of the total number 
employed in the whole province. Various social and economic 
consequences, which will, be dealt with in the succeeding chapters, 
arise out of this . crowding together of factory employees in 
comparatively small areas. 

The labour supply of Bengal was investigated in 1906 jointly 
by Mr. Foley and Mr. S. H. Fremantle^. Many interesting facts 

1 Census of India 1921, Bengal, Vol Y Table XXII Parts I & IL 

2 Census of India 1921 Bengal Vol. Y Part 11 Table XXII, 

3 Op. cit. Table XXII page 28. 

4 Beport m tbe supply of labour in tbe United Provinces and in Bengal by 
S. H. Fremantle, 
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the districts discovered in the course of the surveys 

wliiclj supply but the enquiry was Iiampered by the lack 
tlie iafeour definite statistical data relating to the 

birthplace of workers. This deficiency has now been supplied. At 
the Census of 1021 the birthplace of industrial workers was 
recorded It is consequently now possible to gauge the extent to 
which Bengal is dependent on outside labour for her industriesi. 
The information has Been tabulatod separately for skilled %nd 
unskilled workers. This is fortunate, as Bengal draws to a very 
different extent on the provinces for these two classes of labour. 
The following table prepared from the Census statistics gives 
the required information at a glance (see next page) From this table 
it is evident that about 30 per cent of the skilled labour employed is 
local and that the greater part of this labour belongs to the districts 
where the industries are located. Bengal also draws on the 
United Provinces and Forth and South Bihar and to a lesser extent 
on Orissa for her skilled labour force. Of the unskilled labourj, a 
smaller proportion, approximately 30 per cent, is local j the re- 
mainder is drawn from outside. The largest proportion of these come 
from the Ohota Nagpur plateau j North and South Biliar furnish 
IT per cent while the United Provinces, which supply almost 20 
per cent of the skilled labour, only furnish 11*5 per cent in this 
case. The proportion of skilled and unskilled labour that comes 
from Madras is equal. 

The causes which have contributed to the comparative scarcity 
of industrial labour in Bengal are complex. The permanent land 
Causes of the settlement in Bengal which has brought about 
^cafcUy of local much subinfeudation has, to a certain e^dient, 
released a number of persons from agriculture 
for employment in industry but they are not very eager to under- 
take industrial work. Owing to the system of land tenure now in 
force a large section of the land owners have permanently farmed 
out their proprietary rights. The farmens have in their turn 
sublet their own rights for fixed sums and now, in many cases, 
there is a long chain of intermediate tenure holders between the 
actual occupant of the land and the landholder who pays revenue 


1 Oensus of India 1021 Bengal Indneferial Statistics Table XXII Parts IV**' 
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to the state. Oi%maUy the farmers and sub-ftimers fair 

income from their rights. But i^rices haTO been rising almost 
continuously and the numbers who now share tlio proceeds liaye 
also increased. Consequently the present yalue of the actual share 
of an individual has in many cases become a trivial amount. This 
class of persons has therefore been obliged to seek other employment. 
Unfortunately the education available for these classes in Bengal 
has been almost entirely of a literary type fitting them mainly for 
clerical work in Government and commercial establishments or for 
the learned professions. This frict combined with tbe natural 
reluctance of the higher castes (to which these classes generally 
belong) for manual work has deterred them from industrial em- 
ploymentj although now at any rate the earnings of a factory labourer 
compare favourably with the income of a clerk The deficiencies 
fh proper educational facilities are being gradually rectified and 
there is a growing tendency on the part of the middle classes, or 
bhadrahg m they are called in Bengal, to take up industrial work 
such as that of fitters and mechanics in the fSictories and engineer- 
ing workshops. Their industry, intelligence and temperate habits 
are likely to stand them in good stead in these callings, if the 
present tendency is properly fostered and encouraged. 

Coming to the lower strata of Bengal society it has to be noted 
that Bengal is a fertile province. There is a large demand for 
agricultural labour and wages are comparatively higlu The 
peasant class is more affluent than in other parts of India, In 
recent decades the western and central districts of Bengal have 
suffered severely from the ravages of malaria. This has on the 
one hand prevented congestion of the population and on the other 
it has so debilitated the physique of the masses that they are not 
capable of strenuous work in factories and mines. In the eastern 
districts the majority of the rural population are Mussalman by 
religion. The joint-family system is not as strong among 
Mussalmans or among the Bengali Hindus as it is among the 
Hindus of the rest of India and consequently it is not possible for 
a man to take up factory work, leaving the other members of the 
family to carry on agriculture in the ancestral holding. A certain 
number of agricultural workers in Bengal do, however, seek 
employment in mills and factories for long or short spells. It ^ 
only the less intelligent who enter as unskilled workers. As has 
10 
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been mentioned aboTe tbe more intelligent Bengalis are now 
eiideavonring to get tlie necessary training for skilled operations. 
They are, for instance, largely in demand in the various engineering 
works that are now springing up in Bengal and the adjacent 
province of Bihar. 

Thus while the factories and jute mills in Bengal have now 
to recruit the bulk of their labour from other provinces, this was 
notat fot the case. Local labour was available. This labour 
gradually drifted to more lucrative employment and with the 
extensive introduction of the very profitable jute crop was absorbed 
in agriculture. Where conditions are good and suitable housing 
is provided, Bengalee labour has not been displaced. I found a 
striking example of this in a jute mill to the south of Calcutta, 
The design and ventilation of this factory are in accordance with 
modern ideas. Up-to-date machinery makes it possible for th§ 
workers to earn good wages and in addition the housing is ex- 
ceptionally good. TJie manager told me that the labour turn-over 
was small and that the bulk of the men were local. The example 
of this mill tends to shew that the Bengalee does not object to 
factory work per but rather to the unsatisfactory concomitants. 
Where these are fair, he is content to work. The immigrant labour, 
on the other hand, has not generally speaking as high a standard 
of living. I have found them contentedly living in crowded busties 
(settlements). Just as the Irish emigrant in the early days of the 
Industrial Eevolution in England, was content to accept lower wages 
and worse conditions than English agricultural labour, the im- 
migrant to Bengal from outside the province does the same. As 
conditions improve, local labour will m all probability again in its 
turn displace to a certain extent imported labour. There is not, 
however, a great deal of surplus labour in Bengal. The eastern 
districts with their large acreage devoted to jute are very prosperous. 
Local labour from these parts is not easily attracted to the 
factories and mills round Oalcutta. On the other hand a large 
number of immigrants find employment in the agriculture of these 
districts. 

It has been contended, that industrial development in Bengal 
will not add very much to the material prosperity of the Bengal 
^ 'labourer. For the reasons stated above I think that this view is 
fallacious. There is also little doubt in my mind that industry in 
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Bengal will be very Tnueli benefited bj tlie inei’easing number of 
Bengalees who will seek iiidtistrial occupation Not only will they 
bring intelligence to the work, but their higher standard of Hying 
will induce them to work hard to earn wages sufficient to maintain 
that standard. The economic truth that low-paid labour is not 
necessarily cheap mil gradually make itself felt. Recognition of 
this truth will induce Victory managers to recruit their labour 
from the most intelligent and industrious sections of 4ie 
population. 

As Jute, tea and coal are the industries in Bengal which giya 
emploj^ment to the largest numbers, tbe castes which take up work 
in them will now be ; examined. Here again 
the data collected at the Census of 1921 
are iiwaluable. The tabular statement on 
the next page based on these datai gives the 
proportions of the principal castes employed 
as skilled and mskilled workers. 

These statistics bring out clearly the fact that labour for the 
coal mines is largely obtained from backward tribes such as Santals 
and Bauris. Both of these are cultiyating 
tribes, Hying on the borders of Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa. They furnish the 
mines witli strong muscular men and women who are willing to do 
the rough and heavy work, the men doing the mining while the 
women carry the coal in ba>skets. The blasting work in the mines 
is however apxmrently mainly performed by men who come from the 
Central Provinces and who are consequently able to earn higher 
Wages. The comparatively high wages obtainable act as an 
inducement for them to come. 

The Santals are an agriGuItural people : they leave their 
fields very unwillingly and as a rule take only part-time work in 
mines. In a recent enquiry into output in the coal-fields in the 
Burdwan division of Bengal, it was fomid that in many mines the . 
average number of days ■worked in the month by a labourer was 
12. This was mainly due to the fact that the men returned to 
their homes in the vicinity of the mines to do their own agri- 
cultural work. 

. y... '• ' ■■ . ' ■■ ' ' ^ ■ ■' 

1 Census of India 1921, Bengal, Vol V Table XXH Appendix Parfcs IV and V. 
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Besides the ahorigiml tribes meritioned above a comparatively 
large proportion of Aluliammadaiis are to be foaiid among the skilled 
workers ; the remaining workers come from comparatively low 
castes such as Cliamar and Muclii* 

In the tea-gardens the Oraons predominate very largely bnt 
as the castes of over 50 per cent of the total employees have been 
omitted from the Census Table relating to 
workers in the tea-gardens it is not possifele 
to calenlate exactly the proportion of the 
different castes represented. In the 1911 Census more detailed 
information was given. According to the data compiled at that 
date^ it is evident that the work on tea-gardens appeals to a very 
large number of castes as no less than 91 were ennmeratedj tlie 
chief among them being Oraons, Mundas, Jimdar or Khambn, 
Santa!, Murmi, Mangar and Kharia. The nature of the labour 
force varies in the different gardens. In Jalpaiguri for instance, 
the majority of the workers were found to be immigrants, more 
than half coming from Chota Kagpnr.s In the Barjeeling tea- 
gardens on the other hand almost half the labour was local, the 
bulk of the remainder coming from Ife|)al. Special returns of the 
languages spoken by the tea-garden population of J alpaiguri show 
that no less than 48 languages are spoken and that Bengali itself is 
comparatively unimportant. 

The data collected at the 1921 Census relating to the castes 
of employees in jute mills are not vary complete. Only 21 castes 
are giveix^ while at the Census of 1911 no 
Workers in than 71 castes were enumerated.^ Ac- 

cording to the information collected at both 
Censuses Muhammadans constitute a substantial proportion of the 
workers. Further while the 1911 data shew that no less than 9*5 
per cent of the total labour force were composed of Jolahas 
(Muhammadan weavers), the hgures for this caste ‘are not given 
•separately in 1921. The Hindu weavers known as Tmii and 
Tatwa contributed 3 *9 and 4* 4 per cent of the skilled and un- 

1 Census of India, 1911, Vol* V, Bengal, Part 11, Table page 682. 

2 Census of India, 191 1, Vol, V, Bengal, Part I Eeporfc page 588. 

S Census of India, 1921, Bengal Industrial Statistic^ Table SXII, Parts • 
MVandV.,',; ^ 

4 Census of India, 1911^ VoL Vj Bengal, Part II, Tables page 383. 
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skilled labour force respectively in 1921 and 3.5 of the total 
labour force in 1911. The Ohaanar and Mnchi castes are also 
largely represented, constituting no less than 14 per cent of the 
luiskilled workers in 1921 and over IB per cent of the total 
labour force in 1911. The relative proportion of the other castes 
may be observed by glancing at the table on page 76. The 
fact tluit work in. the jute mills appeals to very different castes 
from those attracted to the coal mines and tea-gardens may also 
be observed, for while aboriginal tribes are found largely represented 
in both these latter cases, comparatively very small numbers of 
such people seek work in Jute mills. 


Principal 

Industries 


(ii) Bombay 

The demand for labour in the Bombay Presidency is second 
only to that of Bengal, The textile and connected industries are 
the most important j what jute is to Bengal, 
cotton is to Bombay. Out of a grand totali 
of 322,095 men and 76,52B females employed 
in ‘‘industrial establishments/' 67 per cent of the men and 85 per 
cent of the women are employed in the textile and connected 
industries^ More than half of this total number are employed 
in Bombay city itself ; for the rest this industry is fairly equally 
distributed over the Northern, Central and Sou divisions. 
The two most important towns in these divisions for spinning and 
weaving are Ahmedabad and Sholapur while cotton gins and 
presses are found in practically all districts, but more especially 
in East Kandesli^. Next in importance come the metal industries 
and the large railway-^workshops of which the chief are situated in 
Dharwar, Bombay and at Karachi and Sufckur in Sind. There are 
also many engineering works, motor works and iron and brass 
foundries in Bombay giving employment to large numbers as well 
as chemical factories, electric works and printing presses. The 
figures quoted above refer only to workers in ‘establishments '3 and 


1 Census of India 1921 Tol. Till Bombay Presidency Part II Table XSII 
Parti, page 364, 

2 Op. cifc. Table XXII Part II page 883 et, 

3 Ror Oenaus purposes an mCadliskmenC is defined as a place where 10 or 
mbre persons are employed on separate remuneration in manufacture whether 

is used or not, see Bombay Census Report 1921, Tolume TUI, Part I, 
page 200. 
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do not* mchide liome-workera Thoiigli tlio definition of an ^es- 
tablishment ^ is very wide the large number of industries that are 
carried on at home and in family groups cause a fair proportion of 
workers to Ml outside its seope. 

The proYinee of Bombay cannot supply all the labour needed 
for the Yarious enterprises that haYO been enumerated above 
aitliough the population at the Census in 
lab^our-siipply numbered no less than 26, 701, 

persons. There has, in fact, been a steady 
stream of migration into the lOTvince. At the 1921 Census there 
were more than 900,000 immigrants'^. There are two main streams 
of immigrants, one from Baroda State, Eajpiitana and the 
United Provinces and the other from Hyderabad and Madras. 
But men from practically all parts of India are found in this 
province. 

The tabular statement on the nexfe page shews that so far as 
the factory population is concerned the province of Bombay is 
much more self dependent than Bengal, TIiough about the same 
Xmoportion of her workers belong to the district of enumeration as 
in Bengal, a very much larger proportion come fi’om other districts 
of the province. Over 80 per cent of the factory population of 
skilled as well as unskilled workers belong to the province. The 
remainder come largely from Baroda territory wMoh is so closely 
interlaced with the province that migration is easy. Others come 
from contiguous provinces such as Hyderabad and the Central 
Provinces, The United Provinces, though separate figures are 
not available, contribute an appreciable number. 

The large industrial centres like Bombay, Karachi, Ahmeda- 
bad and Sholapur naturally attract these streams of immigrants: 
the great majority of migrants from Baroda go to the neiglibouring 
city of Ahmedabad while the bulk of the migrants from Hyderabad 
go to Sholapur, which is nearer than Bombay or Ahmedabad 
Bombay city draws largely from the United Provinces and from 
the French and Portugese settlements. 


1 Census oi India 1921, ¥oI, Vllh Bombay Presidenoy, Part II, Table X7II, 

page 212. ■ , 

2 Oensua of India 1921 Yoh YUl Bombay Presidency Part I Report page 203, * 
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The streams of migration within (;he province itself may be 
studied in the tables^ included in the Bombay Census Eeturiis 
which give not only the number of immigrants to important 
industrial centres, but also the districts from which they come 
and the castes to which they belong. In the case of Bombay city, 
the largest number of immigrants come from Ratnagiri and consist 
mainly of the labouring and cultivating classes. The main crop 
in Ratnagiri is rice. The holdings are small and the land has to 
lie fallow for long periods. Large numbers are therefore free to 
migrate. Gujarat also furnishes many employees. Owing to the 
rather precarious rainfall agriculture in that part suffers from 
periods of depression and the inhabitants are consequently com- 
pelled to seek other modes of earning their livelihood# The large 
numbers of Maliars who are found in the factories come from the 
Deccan uplands and the parts near Poona. In those districts 
there is no oppressive system of landlordism compelling the culti- 
vators to take up factory-life. The tenants known as ryots hold 
their lands direofcly from Government. The land is, however, not 
very fertile except where irrigation has been introduced. Prom 
Outch come mainly traders known as Klwjm and Yanis, 

They came to Bombay first in the great trade boom of the sixties 
in the 19th century. 

The table on the next page, abstracted from the figures made 
available at the last Census, gives the percentages among skilled and 
Proportion of unskilled workers of the main communities by 
different castes religion and caste. 2 It is evident that among 
atnong workers classes of workers the cultivating and 

labouring castes preponderate. It is also interesting to note that 
these castes are almost equally divided between the skilled and 
unskilled oGOupations. This shews that though they have had no 
artisan training prior to engagement they are clearly capable of 
being taught skilled work. 

Turning next to the question of the labour supply of the 

1 Census of India 1921 Yol IX Cities of. Bombay Presidency Part II Bombay 

City Table VI Part n page XX 

Op. Oifc. Abmedabad page XOVIII. 

„ KaracM „ OXXII. 

2 Census of India 1921 VoL VIII Bombay Presidency Part IT, Table XXIL^ 
Parts IV and V. 




Census of India 1921, VolTUl Bombay Presideiioy Part II— Table XXII, Parts IT and V, pages 404 and 426. 
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principal cities and commencing with Bombay one finds that though 
Labour supply population of that city is more than 


Cl) of Bombay 
City 


one million, less than 200,000 were actually 
born in the city itself. ^ Approximately half of 
the total population have come from other districts in the province. 
The immigrants from outside the Province, as has already been 
stated, come principally from the United Provinces and the French 
and Portuguese Settlements, but a fair proportion come frogn 
Hyderabad and Eajputana respectively. A substantial contingent 
also comes from Madras. 

The proportion between the sexes in Bombay is as 66 to 34 
This is undoubtedly due to the fact that men come to Bombay 
principally to seek factory or other work. They have no intention 
of becoming permanent settlers and so do not bring their wives 
and families with them. This is still further borne out by an 
examination of the proportion between men and women between 
the ages of 15 and 40 coming from the various districts in the 
province and from other parts of India^. Even in the ease of those 
who come from adjacent districts such as Ratnagiri the proportion 
of men to women between these ages is about 67 to 33; in 
the case of people from distant provinces like the United 
Provinces the proportion is as 89 to II while from Madras it is 
as 79 to 21- 

It is clear that the labour supply of Bombay is in a state of 
grave instability. It is extremely heterogeneous, being composed 
of men and women from all parts of India; the proportion of 
Bombay-born persons to the total is very small and those who 
come from outside come mainly without their wives and families 
and so do not become permanent residents. Undoubtedly among 
the main causes preventing men from becoming permanent settlers 
are the housing conditions in Bombay. 

In Ahmedabads conditions are very different. Approximately 


1 Census of India 1921 Yol. IX Cities of the Bombay Presidency, Fart tl, 
Bombay City Table YX Part I, page XX. 

2 Op. cit. Bombay City Table VI, Part 11, page XXXI sej?. 

S Op, oit. Ahmedabad City Table YI» Part I, page XCVl. 
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60 per cent of tlie total population were actually Lorn in . Alimeda- 
bad, about 26 per cent are immigrants from 

( 2 ) of Afamedabad other parts of India, the remainder coming 

from adjacent districts and from Bombay 
States and Agencies. Of the extra-province immigrants more 
tlian half come from Baroda and a little less than one third from 
Bajpxitana. Moreover the excess of men over women is compara- 
tively small, nearly 57 per cent of the total population being men. 
Ahmedabad can consequently count on a fairly stable labour 
supply. It is not composed of many heterogeneous elements, the 
majority are persons who have been born in Abmedabad itself and 
even immigrants from distant provinces apparently bring tbeir 
families with them to a large extent. 

In Sholapui'i there are even more grounds for regarding the 
labour force as permanent Nearly 64 ^per cent of the total popu- 
lation were actually born in Sholapur itself 

( 3 ) of Sliolapiir and only 27 per cent come from outside the 

province. Of these latter the bulk come 
from the neighbouring state of Hyderabad 


(iii) Bihab Ain> Obissa 

There is an increasing demand for labour in this province. 
The vast iron and steel works with their subsidiary industries at 
Principal Jamshedpur (Singhbhum) give emi)loyment 


organised 

indnstries 


to over 20,000 males and 5,000 females.2 
There are also engineering works at kumar- 
dubi with fireclay and silica works attached. The East Indian 
Railway works at Jamalpur (Monghyr) employ over 11,500 men. 
There are two large cigarette factories and many small oil, rice 
and flour mills. Mining is, however, the most important industry 
in Bihar as the province is singularly rich in mineral products. 
Not only are there large deposits of coal, but iron-ore, copper, 
mica, and manganese are found and worked. The coal-fields 
which give employment to more than 76,000 males and 60,000 


1 Oensua of India 1921, "Vol. IX, Cities of Bombay Presidency Part II, City 
Tables, Sholapur, Table yi page OLX. 

2 Pagures quoted in this section are in ail cases taken from Census of India 
'^921 Bihar and Orissa Industrial Statistics Table XXII, Part IL 
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females are chiefly situated in the Hazaribagh and Manblium 
districts. The Mica mines employ the next largest number, about 
9,000 men and 4,000 women. These mines are chiefly situated in 
Hazaribagh. Iron-ore is found chiefly in Singhbhum and Mayur- 
bhanj. About 5,000 persons are employed in iron-mines. Copper 
also is found in Singhbhum and the numbers employed are approxi- 
mately three thousand. The importance of the mining industry is 
seen from the fact that out of the total number industrially 
employed (167,203 males and 52,771 females)*more than half the 
males and nearly four-fifths of the females are engaged in mining. ^ 
These industrial needs are, to a great extent, supplied by 
provincial labour. The surplus population of the province also 
migrates largely to other provinces, seeking 
Labour^^^^^ tea-gardens and in nulls and 

factories. The extent to which the two 
important local industries namely coal-mining and iron and steel 
draw on local labour and on labour from other provinces may be 
ascertained from the data collected at the Census of 1921, jfrom 
which the tabular statement on page 86 has been prepared. 

Thus it is evident that coal mining in Bilmr is carried on 
mainly by local labour in the case of skilled as well as unskilled 
workers. The remainder come mainly firom the Central Provinces ; 
comparatively few come from Bengal and the numbers from the 
other provinces are all small The position is slightly different 
with regard to the iron and steel works. Less than half of the 
skilled labour is drawn from local sources, 14 per cent comes from 
the United Provinces and approximately 10 per cent fr-om Bengal 
As is to be expected a larger proportion (63*5 per cent) of 
unskilled labour is provided locally, while no less than 27*8 per 
cent comes from the Central Provinces. 

On the whole, however, the province of Bihar and Orissa 
supplies more labour to other provinces than she draws from outside. 

Unlike the Bengali who is not willing to 
the his home even for work in his own 
its causes province the inhabitants of Bihar go far 

afield. One cause of the difference is un- 
doubtedly the greater affluence of the population in Bengal owing 
1 Census of India 1921, Bibar and Orissa Industrial Statisfcics Table X:SII ^ 
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to its greater fertility. At the time of the Census of 1911 Bengal 
contained 476,000 persons from the Ohota-Nagpur plateau and 
Assam contained over a quarter of a million.^ The causes of this 
migration are said to be three | the rapidity with which the 
aboriginal inhabitants are multiplying, the uneconomic system 
of cultivation they pursue and their thriftless habits. Large 
numbers also migrate from Bihar proper to seek work in 
mills and factories, but the causes of this migration are 
different from those affecting the aboriginal residents of Ohota 
Nagpur. The districts of Bihar proper are very congested and 
though the population is *not increasing rapidly the agricultural 
holdings are smaller and are incapable of supporting the population. 
There is in addition a very large class of landless labourers, 
amounting in 1911 to over one-fifth of the total population.^ The 
existence of this class of workers coupled with these agricultural 
conditions compel the people to migrate. They work in the 
jute-mills of Calcutta ; they go to the tea-gardens in Bengal and 
Assam ; they engage in all kinds of work in Burma j they migrate 
even outside India and go to Fiji, British Guiana and Mauritius. 

The cultivating castes, the forest and hill tribes and the 
artisan castes all seek industrial employment, but different forms 
of employment attract different castes. Thus, although no less 
than 20 castes were enumerated as employed in the coal-mines, 
the majority were, Musalmam^ Santak, Bauris^ Chamars^ 
Bhuiyas^ Kurmis and Goalas.^ In the iron and steel works on 
the other hand primitive tribes such as Santals are found in'far 
fewer numbers and the artisan castes have more representatives 
than the cultivating castes. 

The United. Provinces, though very densely populated, do not 
support a large industrial population. There are in fact only 
Principal 82,798 males and 6,443 females employed in 

organised industrial establishments containing 10 

industries persons or more. The textile and connected 

1 Oensus of India 1911 Tol. T, Bengal, Biiiar and Orissa Part 1, Beport p^e 

■in,' / 

2 Census o!ladi» 1911 Vol. V. Beng^ Bihar and Orissa Parfe I, Report page 
,172."' 

3 Coasus of India 1921 Vol. VIE Bihar and Orissa Part 11 Table XXII, Parcs 

IV.and , 
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mdustries employ approximately one quarter of this total. The 
next most important industries are metal and food, employing in 
each case over 11,000 persons. i The remaining groups of industries 
each give employment to about half this number of people. 
They consist of railway workshops, printing presses, oil mills, and 
glass and earthen-ware factories. 

The chief industrial town in the United Provinces is Oawn- 
pore. The industrial eminence of Gawnpore arose less than sixty 
years ago. Originally the emporium of the raw cotton grown in 
the GangeS'Jumna doab and in the districts in Bundelkhand and 
Central India before it was sent down by river to Calcutta, the 
first cotton mill in North India was established here and Goverrn- 
ment also started a tannery and leather factory for army service, 
PiOund this nucleus has rapidly grown a modern industrial town of 
great importance and possibilities. It has exceptionally good 
railway facilities. The principal industry in the town is the 
textile, but there are also tanneries and leather-factories, engineer- 
ing works, brick factories, oil, flour and rice mills. There are also 
large railway workshops. In short all the dilFerent industries of 
the United Provinces are to be found to a greater or less extent in 
Oawnpore itself. Cotton gins and presses are scattered throughout 
the Province and during the season, between November and 
March, give employment to more than 5,000 persons. These gins 
are situated principally in Agra, Etawah, Lucknow and Oawnpore 
which form convenient centres for the collection of the cotton 
crop.2 Machinery and engineering (including railway) workshops 
are found in Lucknow, Oawnpore, Bareilly, Saharanpur, Allahabad 
and Benares. There are similar shops of less importance and 
employing small numbers in other parts of the province. Brass, 
tin and copper works are found in Aligarh, Mirzapur, and Morada- 
bad. Pood industries which comprise flour and rice mills, sugar 
factories, breweries, opium and tobacco factories are scattered 
throughout the province. There is an important opium factory 
belonging to Government and situated at Ghazipur which employs 

1 deosus of India 1921 Vol. XVI United Provinces Part II Table XXE Part I 
page 4:16 

2 Oeosusof India 1921 Vol, XVI United Provinces Part II Table XXII Part 
I1fpage 426. 
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1,000 men and 64 womemi In addition to these fectories a growing 
demand for labour is manifest in connection with the utilkation 
of forest products siieli as timber, rosin and tmpeiitine. A large 
factory population is growing up round Bareilly to meet tlus demand. 

On the whole, howeyer, there is not a very great demand for 
factorydabour in this province, Oonsequentlj a very large 
Migration from proportion of the labourers and cultivators 
til© Province and who seek work outside their own villagOB 
its causes migrate beyond the limits of the 

Province* We have already seen eyidence of tiiis in dealing with 
Bengal, Bihar and Bombay* This exodus from the villages is 
brought about prineipally by the severe congestion in many parts* 
The mean density of the population in the province in 1911 was 
427 persons to the square mile which is second only to Bengal. 
Tins average density is however exceeded very considerably in 
many areas of the province, particularly towards the east. In 
addition the conditions of agricultural tenure force many to 
migrate. These conditions are different in the two main political 
divisions of the province, viz., Agra and Oudh, and will be dealt 
with in turn. In Agra there are two kinds of tenants, ^ tenants-at’- 
will' and ^occupancy tenants ^ Ordinarily a man becomes an 
occupancy tenant if he has held the same plot of land for 12 years, 
Fnlike the tenant-at-will his rent cannot be increased or diminished 
except in proportion to the rise or fall in the value of his crop, 
A tenant-at-will on the other hand often finds himself forced out of 
his tenure by the competition of others desirous of obtaining Ms 
holding. He then becomes either an agricultural wage-earner 
or seeks employment in a factory. 

The agricultural conditions that obtain in Bihar and compel 
many agi-iculturists to seek other occupation obtain in Oudh 
province and to an even gimter extent. In Oudh there are big 
landlords and until recently there were practically no occupancy 
tenants. Ordinarily a man held Ms land for 7 years. At the end . 
of this period the rent might be increased at the rate of one anna 
in the rupee. This was only a nominal increase as in addition 
the landlord could exact a large premium from the tenant before 


1 Census of India 1921, m Part 11 Table XXII,- 

Part I. . : ^ 
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lie would renew tbe lease and tlie tenant was not in a strong enougli 
position to resist In tlie eastern portions of Ondh the population is 
dense and the holdings small. TJieland is very fertile though subject 
to drought. The climate is good and the population on the whole is 
strong and healthy. The density of the population and the smallness 
of the holdings make it difiScult for a sufficient livelihood to be 
earned by agriculture. Large numbers are therefore compelled to 
emigi^ate from the country to tbe towns and also beyond the confines 
of the province into such places as the Jute mills of Calcutta. 

Not only are the various castes employed in agriculture affect- 
ed, but the others who supply the needs of this agricultural popula- 
tion must also leave their villages when money becomes scarce. 
Tims hand loom weavers, who are mainly Mahommedans, are 
found seeking employment in the cotton mills in Oawnpore and 
Agra. CJiamars find -work in leather factories and tanneries. 
Zmias or earthworkers become available for large irrigation, 
railway and building projects. 

Unlike Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces 
are not dependent on outside provinces for their industrial labour. 
Only a few Punjabi carpenters and Bengali Clerks seek employ- 
ment in the United Provinces, the rest of the labour employed 
being supplied from within the province itself.^ 

The principal castes seeking employment in factories are 
among the Hindus, the Ghamars whose main occupation is the 
^ curing of skins and shoe-making; the Abm 

different castes who lorm a sub-division ox the ehamar ca&te 
in^Sries^^ whose principal occupation is weaving ; 

the AM7*s who belong to the cow-herd caste ; 
the Barliais who are carpenters and perform all the menial mend- 
ing tasks in the village ; the KaohUs are the market-gardening 
and opium producing caste. The Pasis^ the Lod'harsmd theKurmis 
are all agriculturists. The Kaliars belong to a fishing tribe and 
are skilled in making baskets, while the Lohars are the village 
blacksmiths. The Musalmam are also to be found, principally in 
the textile industry.^ 

1 Census of India 1921 Tol XVI United Pro?inceg Pai-t H Table XXH, 

^ Parts IV and V pages 43i and 436. 

2 Census of India 1921 Vol XVI Uuitid Provinces Part II Table XXII, Parts 
IV and V. 
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(?) Madbas , 

Madrae cannot lay claim to being an important industrial 
province. Tiie entire population at tlie Census of 1921 was 
42,794,155^ and of these only 4,812,771 
supported ; by industrial oeciipations 
ilevelopment 81,02^,751 were supported by agricul- 

ture. Madras is prevented from becoming 
important industrially because of its deficiency in coal. The higii 
cost of power, owing to the great distance that it has to be con- 
veyed, makes factory industries comparatively unprofitable. Unless 
tlie large sources of water-power in tlie province are harnessed 
and utilised Madras will continue to export her raw materials 
instead of working them up locally. 

^ The total number of persons employed in 1921 in industrial 
establishments (of ten or more persons) consisted of 186,270 males 
and 41,269 females/^ The chief industries 
which are carried on in ^establishments ^ are 
Industries the textile and connected industries which 

give employment to 38,871 males and 13,750 
females.^ The growing of special products such as tea, coffee and 
rubber absorb 22, 748 males and 12,826 females. Metal industries 
account for 25,656 men and 124 women. Food industries come 
next with 16,885 men and 9,060 females. There are, of course, 
other factory industries in Madras, but they are of much less 
importance and only comparatively small numbers are employed. 

The textile and connected industries are mainly carried 
on in the south of the province. The mills for the ginning, clean- 
ing and pressing of cotton are found chiefly at Bellary, Coimbatore 
and Raimiad, while the spinning and weaving factories are situated 
mainly in Madras itself. There are also cotton spinning and 
weaving mills at Coimbatore, Madura, Tinnevelly and Malabar but 
on an average the total number of operatives at work in each of 
these places is approximately less than 3,000, while Madras itself 
gives employment to nearly four times that number.4 


1 Oensas of India 1921, Vol. ZIII Madras, Part I Eeporfe Page 212. 

2 Census of India 1921 Vol. XI!I Madras Parfe il Table ZXU Part I, page 2d2. 

3 Census of India 1921 Yol. XIII Madras Part II Table ZXII Part L page 
2(^2 : ^ .. 

4 Op. Cit. Table ZXII Part II pa^e 291. 
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The tea and coffee plantations and factories are found mainly 
' in the Nilgiris^ Malabar and Coimbatored Work on such estates is 
Tory simiLar to agricultural work. They have been included in the 
industrial statistics because such places have been brought within 
the purview of the Factories Act recently. Food industries which 
include flour and rice mills and sugar factories are scattered over 
the province but comparatively large numbers are employed in 
Kistna and Tanjore and South Ai‘cot.‘^ Fish curing yards are to be 
found chiefly on the West Coast of Malabar. 

Unlike Bombay, Madras is able to supply its own labour force. 
Out of the total numbers employed industrially a negligible 
fraction come from other provinces.® The 
bulk of the people find work in their own 
home districts. 

While Madras only draws very slightly on other provinces for 
her labour force no less than 1 ,731,000 Madrasis were enumerated 
in 1921 in other parts of India or in countries 
be^^ond India. ^ This is due to the fact 
that though the land is fertile the holdings 
are small and the population large. The joint family system ftees 
certain members from their home-duties for purposes of adding to 
the family income. The large number of landless agricultural 
labourers form a mobile labour force with a low standard of living. 
It competes on easy terms with local labour outside the province. 
The most important stream of migration from Madras is to Ceylon, 
wliieh depends largely on South Indian labour for its tea 
estates and other industries. No less than 447,334 Madrasis were 
enumerated in Ceylon. Burma ranks next, the number of emigrants 
being 2703993. Those who migrate to Burma do not as a rule take 
their wives and families with them as is shown by the fact 
that on an average only 208 females migrate for every 1,000 
males. Planters’ estates in Mysore, Travancore and Ooorg draw 
very large numbers. There is no great disparity between the 

1 Census of India lim Vol. XIXI Madras P^fe ll Tatle XXII II" 
page 288. 

2 Op, Git. Tabic XXII Part II page 298 et 

3 Census of India 1921 Vol. XllI Madras Part II, Industrial Statistics Table 
:g;XII, Parts IV and V pages 3U and 324. 

4 Census of India 1921 Vol. XIII Madras Part J, Report page 47» 
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sexes as women can find work as easily as men except in Ooorg, 
wdiere only 347 women migrate with every 1,000 men. The rubl3er 
estates in the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States 
also attract large numbers. It is calculated that on the average 
90,000 sail every year for these settlements, and that out of this 
total 11 out of every 12 are adults and 4 out of every 5 adults are 
men.i They evidently do not go with any determination of settling. 
As a rule they stay about years and frequently return for a 
seconder third time. The tea-gardens in Assam account for 
54,536 persons. The women migrate in equal numbers as the men 
to these estates, no doubt because of the ease with which they can 
obtain work there. The emigrants to other provinces in India are 
not so important numerically. To Bombay, as is to be expected, one 
finds twice as many men as women emigrating. A high proportion 
of female emigrants go to the adjacent districts of Orissa. 

The tabular statement on the previous page shews that the 
workers in industrial establishments are chiefly recruited from 
among the Hindu castes ; that the MussaF 
af casLs in contribute between 6 and 8 per cent, 

industries while the Indian Christians contribute over 

13 per cent of the skilled and over 7 per cent 
of the unskilled workers. It is not surprising to find so large a 
proportion of Hindus, as they form 88 *7 per cent of the total 
population, but though the Christians in the Province are only half 
as numerous as the Miissalmans their contribution to the labour 
force in industrial occupations is considerably larger. 2 

Among the Hindus the principal castes undertaking 
industrial work are ilm Adi-Dramias or PanchamashKmn as the 
depressed classes ’’ and including within their number such castes 
as the Paraiyariy the Mala^ Pallm, Madiga^ ChaMdliyan, 
Cheruman and IloUya^, Amongst these the most numerous are 
the Paraiyans, Malas and PaU^ who are chiefly engaged in 
agricultural labour, while the Madigas and Ohakkiliyans who are 
the next largest, are the leather workers of the Teliigu and Tamil 
country respectively. The Vellalas, who contribute so large a 


1 Census of India 1921, Vol. XVIII Madras Part X, Etport page 48. 

2 Census of India 1920 YoL XIII Madras Part I, Beport p. 68. 

2 Census of India 1921 Yoi* XIII Madras Part I, Beport p, 168. 
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proportion both among the skilled and imskillecl workers, are a 
comparatively W6ll4o**do agricTiltnival caste, more tlioii Iialf their 
number being owners and tenants of landA The Vmmians are 
also an agrioixltural caste wbile the Balijas am both traders and 
agriculturists. Prom this it will be seen that the labour for 
industries is, drawn chiefly from the ^depressed classes \aiid ' from 
the important agricultural castes. Tlie Tiyms wlio also contribute 
wwkers to Uie skilled and unskilled classes are the toddy-drawers 
of the West Coast, widle the Nadars wdio are only found anfong 
the unskilled workers are the toddy-drawers of the South. But 
large numbers of both these castes are also engaged in agriculture'*^, 

(vi) OUNTUAL PUOVIUCJBS 

The Ceiitral Provinces and Bei-ar are not important from an 
industrial point of view’. At the Census in 1911 it was calculated 
that about three-fourths of the population were agriculturists and 
that of the remaining quarter only about 10 per cent were engaged 
in industries^. Of this number only a very small proportion are 
employed ill industrial establishments. 

The principal industry is the textile, but while in 19X1 it 
gave employment to 133,797 males and to 102,586 females^ only 
18,419 males and 8,546 females were factory 

nised^^ndaslies employees. 5 These however form a large 

proportion ( 48.per cent ) of the total factory 
population. Next in importance come mines and quarries which 
employed 26 per cent of the totah® The numbers engaged in 
the other fiiotory industries are comparatively small Food 
industries employed 3,295 men and 1,950 females, but more than 
one-third of the men and m ore than one-lialf of the females so 
engaged find employment in the jerked meat works at Saugor. 
Railway workshops vYhiclr numbered 13 in all only employed 1,697 


1 Genstis of India 1921 Voir Sill Madras Part I, Report p, 220. 

2 Census of India 1921 Vol. Sill Madras Part I Report pages 210, 220. I 

<5 Census of India 1911 Vol. S Central Provinces and Berar Part I, Report; I 

page 244. (Piguresfor 1921 not available, so figures tato from 1911 ), I 

4 Census of India 1911 Vol. X Central Provinces and Berar part 11, Tables 

XV page 214 (British districts). ^ ^ q 

5 Op. cit Table XV E p?^e 308. j 

6 Op* cit, TaBle XV B page 308 and take XV E Part II page 316, et . ; 
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males and 80 females* The giimcamage factory in Jiibbulpore 
employs 1,525 males. 

The districts which are of impoiiance industrially are 
N'agi3ur, Wardha, Amraoti, and Akola where there are both cotton- 
spinning and weaving mills. The collieries are situated in 
Narsinghpur, Chanda, Chhindwara, and Betul and the manganese 
mines are situated in the Balagliat, Nagpur and Bhandara- 
districts. 

‘ The agricultural settlement of the Central Provinces is on 
♦ very similar lines to that of the United Provinces, the assessment 
being fixed for 30 years at a time. The 
supply landlord is m some parts a zemindar, 

Government having farmed out its rights, 
and in others the tenant holds the land directly from Government. 
The holdings are comparatively small and though parts of 
the province are very rich, as in the cotton growing divStricts of 
Berar and the wheat growing districts of Narsinghpur, yet in 
others the labourer only earns a precarious livelihood. At times 
of bad harvest he is compelled to enter the cotton-mills in Nagpur 
or to become a miner in the province itself or to migrate into the 
Bengal coal-fields, 

In spite of the scarcity of factory work the Central Provinces 
and Berar attract a large number of immigrants. In fact their 
number far exceeds the number of emigrants. The United 
Provinces have contributed a larger number of immigrants than any 
other province. ‘‘ They include persons of all races and occu- 
pations, but the temporary immigrants are mostly contraotors and 
labourers in connection with road, railway and irrigation works or 
upcountry soldiers temporarily located with their regiments.” ! 

Regarding the castes that seek industrial employment unfortu- 
nately the data collected at the time of the 1911 Census were not 
tabulated, but Mr. Marten, the Census 
Superintendent, states that it ‘‘ varies chiefly 
industries according to the tract in which the majority 

of the factories of any kind are situated ”2 
He adds that in the mines and textile factories the Mahars are 


1 Ceasus of India 1911 Vol, X Central Provinces and Berar Part I, Eeport 
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most immerous among the workers, forming 28 per cent of the 
workers in the mines and 32 per cent in the cotton mills. Mitlmm- 
niadans, he points out, are fonnd in the textile factories, in the 
gumcarriage factory, railway factories and printing presses and 
are mostly sidlled workmen in the machinery or workrooms. Most 
of the other workers are drawn the Tarions labouring classes, 
and except in the case of the cotton industries there seems no 
particular tendency for the industrial castes to enter the factories 
of their industry. There are, howoTCr, a few Kmlmrm (gtes 
%vorkers by caste) in the Jubbulpore glass factory and L^havB^ 
(blacksmiths by caste) are employed in workshops of all kinds. 

(vii) Assam 

Tea plantation is practically the only industry in Assam. 
Itee is a small coal field in the north western part of the proTince 
The ne© for petroleum is bepnning to be worked in 

impofted laboar quantities in isolated spots. The 

mineral resources of the prOTince have not 
been seriously worked as yet, partly owing to lack of communi- 
cations and partly because of the absence of a local supply of labour. 
Leaving out the aboriginal or hill tribes who have not yet been 
attracted to settled forms of occupation, the Assamese themselves 
are reputed to be indolent and unenterprising in cbaracter. 
Moreover the province is developing very fast under a settled form 
of Government during the last hundred years and there is very 
little surplus labour among the local population for purpases of 
either agricultural or industrial development. The tea-plantations 
have therefore to rely almost entirely on imported labour. The 
total number employed in industrial establisbments 1921 consisted 
of 282,019 males and 249,208 females^ and of these the majority 
are employed on the tea-gardens. The largest tea-gardens are 
found in the districts of Gachar, Sylhet, Darrang, Sibsagarand 
Lakhimpur.3 As we have seen when dealing with the other 
provinces, the tea-gardens of Assam draw their labour from such 
distant parts as the Telugu country in the province of Madras, 

1 Census of India 1911 Vol. X, Centsral Provinces and Berar Pari; I, Keporfc 
Page265. ■ 

2 Census of India 1921 Vol. Ill Assam Part II Tabic XXII part I page 298. 

3 Op. cit. Table XXII part 11 page 302. « 
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from the aboriginal tribes of Cliota Fagpur, from the precarious 
agricultural tracts of the Central Provinces and fi:om the congested 
districts of Bihar and the United Provinces. For many years the 
planters of Assam employed a special recruiting establishment in 
the likely areas and corporate arrangements are still in vogue for 
the recruitment of labour for the whole of the tea-industry in 


Assam, 

Many abuses used to take place in former days in the 
course of recruitment and transport of the labour to the tea-gardens. 
To protect the labourers on the one hand and the planters on the 
other, special laws were enforced. Although these laws have now 
been considerably modified and relaxed,! they have not completely 
disappeared. An enquiry into the labour system in the Assam 
tea-gardens has recently been concluded by an important committee 
appointed by Q-overnment, and it is possible that further change's 
in the law may take placed. I have not had an opportunity of 
visiting the Assam tea-gardens or of studying the problems at first 
hand. These problems are extremely controversial and beyond 
the references made at chapter V I refrain from making any 
detailed comments. 


( viii ) Punjab 

The industrialization of the Punjab has not as yet proceeded 
very far. In the latest Census returns, 1921, 57,019 males and 
4,217 females are returned as employed 
in industrial establishments* The Bail way 
workshops of which the principal are at 
Lahore and Bawalpindi give employment to 
but apart fi'om these two places there are 
factories in the Province. The textile and 
connected industries give employment to 12,073 males and 1,758 
females. These persons are chiefly engaged in seasonal factories 
for cotton-ginning. There are a fair number of brick kilns 
scattered all over the province employing 5,833 males and 1,664 
females. Mention should also be made of the woollen mills in 


Extent and Local 
distribution of 
organised 
industries 

over 16,800 men,^ 
practically no large 


1 See Chapter V of this book, 

2 Beport of the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee 1921-22. 

^ 3 Census of India im, Yol XV Punjab Part H Table XXII, Part XI page 
401- eU sefi 
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Local supply 
of Labour 


Dliariwal and Lahore and Amritsar in which 1*888 men and 74 
women are engaged, and of tlie carpet factories, inoBtly at Amritsar^ 
which employ about 1,500 persons^ There is a small coal-field at 
Dandot close to the Salt Range : another interesting mining 
indiistry is the extraction of salt from the mountain at Ehewra, ’ 
The workers in the Salt mines are all local people who hare 
carried on this industry for generationB. The salt mines are now 
a State monopoly. ^ 

There is mry little imported kboiir in the Punjab. Over 80 
per cent of those employed in factories either belong to the district 
in wliicli they are working or have come from 
adjacent parts. Among immigrants the 
largest number come from the United 
Provinces and they are to be found principally in the Railway 
Workslmps or on skilled work in the cotton spinning and weaving 
industries. 

Comparatively speaking there are a large number of Sheikhs 
(Musalmans) in the factories. Next in importance are the Armis 
and then the Brahmans. There are also 
numbers of Khatris^ Chamars^ Lohars^ 
industries Majputs and Jarhhans. The AwanSy 

Ghuhras, JaU mi. Julahas are found only 
among the grades of unskilled workers. 

The comparative backwardness of industrialism in the province 
does not indicate any corresponding defect in the character of the 
Causes of population. For the Punjabi artisan is to be 

retarded found in distant provinces, though in small 

development numbers, and he has made a name for himself 

even outside India. The fact is that, thanks 
to the MgUy important irrigation canals that have been undertaken 
in the province in the last fifty years, there has been an enormous 
extension of agriculture. This has absorbed large numbers of 
agriculturists and labourers. A comparatively large proportion of 
the population of the province find employment in the army. 
There is at present neither surphis capital nor surplus labour in the 
province. But the extension of agriculture is bringing much wealth 


1 Geims ot India 1931 Vol. SV Punjab Farfc II Table XXII Part II page i04 |; 

■ ■■ 
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to the people, sections of whom are also keen traders. The 
province has large sources of water-power and it is probable that 
important fields of petroleum will be found to be workable. The 
physique, intelligence and enterprise of the people would then 
become important factors in the problems arising out of a rapid 
development of industries. 



CHAPTER V 

CONDITIONS OP EMPLOYMENT 

The IndHStrial Eevolution in England drew men and women 
from their tillages in large ainmbers and caused them to Hto in 
Coose^oeeces proximity to their work in the large 

of the liidiistrlal industrial centres which grew op. In confe- 
qnenca they coold no longer work both on 
the land and at a trade, but had instead to 
set themselves to learn liow to manipulate macliinery* Gradually 
they lost their agricultural skill and became entirely dependent on 
employment in factories for their liveliliood. These are some of 
the more obvious consequences of the change that took place in 
England, but what has not received so much attention is the effect 
that this divorce of factory workers from the land has had on the 
health of the factory popixlation and on their mental development. 
It is hard to measure such effects because ordinarily workers are not 
medically examined on entering a factory, nor during the course of 
their employmeni The war, however, furnished a unique oppor- 
tunity for such study. A special enquiry was instituted into the 
effect on health of the emidoyment of women in munitions factories 
and it was found that not only did ill-health compel many to leave 
at a comparatively early stage, but that the incidence of sickness 
increased with the length of service. The older women and those 
who were married were less able to stand the strain, but even in 
the case of the younger and unmarried women a similar result was 
discovered.! Following this a further inquiry was instituted by 
the Industrial Fatigue Research Board to discover the effect of 
different ocoupations on healtk For this purpose records kept by 
large Insurance and Benefit Societies were examined with great 
care. It was found, however, that owing to the fact that certain 
important items had not been recorded it was not possible to 


1 Eeporfc No. IB of the ludustrial Fatigoe Besearch Board entitled * a statistical 
study of Labour "fumover in Munition- and other factories by Broughton, 
Newbold and Allen pa,<^e 18 
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institute any accurate comparison between the morbidity rates of 
factory employees and those of the general population. Although 
this lack of data precluded a proper comparison, other inquiries 
have been instituted in certain specified trades and facts are being 
collected on which it is hoped that it will be possible to base 
definite or relative conclusions. 

The effect of employment in factories on the mental develop- 
ment of the workers is no less serious. In the early days of the 
industrial revolutioxi small children, regardless of age, were taken 
into factories in large numbers. This has now been remedied but 
there can be no doubt that in the past the mental development of 
children was seriously hampered by their being allowed to take up 
an industrial career at so early an age. It is true that in a large 
proportion of cases young persons obtained training in their 
respective trades but this could not take the place of a general 
education fitting them to play their part as citizens in the national 
life. Recent research into fatigue has shewn that the centre of 
fatigue is the brain. The attempt therefore to supply education 
after the physical work of the day is over can have only partial 
success. A brain already laden with the waste-products of physical 
activity cannot be expected to respond to intellectual stimuli with 
any efficiency. 

It may be contended that the work itself- is educative. 
Those who have visited factories know that in the great majority 
of oases this is not so. What educative value can there be, for 
instance, in standing by a machine and passing in slips of paper 
which come out ruled the other side 1 Similarly, although the 
work of making boots and shoes requires considerable skill if done 
by hand, when it is done by machine, as is the case nowadays 
in factories, the boy or man has merely to guide the leather through 
the machine and can attain the requisite skill in a very short 
space of time. The tremendous waste of human ability that this 
involves is a very serious feature of factory life. Frequently so 
little skill is required that the wages given are only sufficient for 
bare subsistence. A man or woman, day after day, has to tend 
the same machine, do the same work and return home exhausted 
only to recommence the same process the next morning. The 
insufficiency of his wages and the small amount of leisure prevent 
him from finding a proper outlet for his real abilities. He becomes 
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tlie mere sdjimat of tlie maclune, to be turned adrift when there is 
a cessation of the demand for such ma chme-made articles, 

This fear of laiemployment is an ever-present anxiety in the 
minds of workers. Wage-earners have not yet obtained the right 
of oontinnons employment, but are liable to be dismissed at short 
notice. Employers are therefore not obliged to look ahead and to 
spread out the work. Tliey can take on men and women and 
dismiss them at will. In most cases savings from the wage eari^d 
during the period of employment are quite insufficient to tide over 
periods of enforced idleness. A man loses his physique, his clothes 
get shabby and lie finds it even harder than before to get engaged. 
In the early days of the growth of factories men were forbidden 
to combine. They could do notliing then to prevent unfair 
dismissal. The gradual growtii in power of the working classes is 
However beginning to have a wholesome effect in helping to remedy 
some of these more obvious oases of hardship. 

The excessive over‘~orowding in towns that ensued as a result 
of the growth of factories not only had dire effects on the health, 
but also on the family life of the people who had to crowd into 
these congested areas. The growth of slums in industrial centies 
became an almost invariable concomitant of the growth of ffictories. 
A visit to any slum area is sufficient proof of the statement that it 
is almost impossible to expect those who have to live imder such 
conditions to lead a happy and contented family life. 

Factory life has obviously many drawbacks in England, but 
the experience gained during the last hundred years and the 
Movement to gradual growth of a more humane feeling 
counteract evil towards those who have to earn their liveli** 

effects hood by hard physical toil have done much 

to help to ameliorate conditions. The State, employers, and social 
agencie>s have all taken up the problem. Labour too has become 
articulate and has devised machinery for enforcing its demands. 

The State, which at first adopted a policy of laumz faire^ has 
definitely asserted its right to look after the well-being of its 
citizens engaged in industrial employment, 
(a) T&ie State Legislation has been passed limiting the 
hours of work in factories and prescribing 
certain minimum standards for the health and safety of the operas 
tives. There are in addition a whole host of regulations in force 
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to protect the liealtli of those engaged in dangerous and unhealthy 
trades. Education has been made compulsory and at the same 
time the age of employment in factories has been raised. An 
eflSoient system of inspection both of factories and schools has 
been instituted. Wages BoardvS have been established and in the 
less organized trades Trade Boards have prescribed minimum wages. 
To help those who are seeking employment Labour Exchanges have 
been established. By going to an Exchange a man can find out exactly 
what openings there are, what skill is required and what are the 
rates of wa ges. To tide over periods of unemployment an insurance 
scheme is in force. The difficulties and drawbacks that arise either 
in consequence of ill-health or through an industrial accident have 
been mitigated by a Health Insurance scheme, by the compulsory 
payment of compensation and by the recognition of employers* lia- 
bility, The Trade Union movement has received recognition an*d 
protection by the law. These are some of the more obvious steps 
taken by the State. They need be only very briefly referred to 
in this book. 

State action to ameliorate conditions is rendered possible only 
in so far as it is in accord with public opinion Some of the credit 
for State action must be ascribed to the 
Cb) Employers support that has been received from em- 
ployers. Some employers have been in the vanguard of progress and 
by their successful attempts to improve conditions have furnished 
the best justification that the State needed when bringing more 
backward employers into line. In the early days Eobert Owen 
was a leading employer in the reform movement. Later, similar 
action was taken by such firms as Oadbury, Kowntree and Lever. 
Nowadays there are many employers who look after the welfore 
of their workers in a wholehearted manner. 

The work done by social agencies in England is so vast that 
it is very difficult to give a brief summary of it. In many cases 
_ ^ ^ . the State itself has taken over what was at 

CO oc a agenc es first purely voluntary social work. Thus 

all forms of aid at times of peculiar hardships, such as sickness or 
unemployment, are now given by the State not as a charitable 
measure but because it is recognized that in modern conditions 
cuoh aid is absolutely necessary. Again not only have children to 
■ha "hiif. fbftir health has to be looked after and advice has 
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to be giYea them when they are selectiog a career, AH this is now 
done largely through mnoicipal agencies* Paoilities for recre- 
ation and special forms of education were also at first provided 
for workers through social settlements and play-centres which 
were managed by voluntary social workers. These are now State- 
aided. In short the needs of the workers have first been di>scov 6 red 
by keen social workers and wlieii the attempt to supply these 
needs ‘has been organised on a sound basis the State Ijas 
freqiiently st0|)p8d in with peemikry help. 

The Trade Union movement may be regarded as the expression 
on the part of labour of its need of humane conditions of work. 
Cd) Labour labour has become articulate it has 

determined not to put up with conditions 
that are unsatisfactory from a mental, moral or physical point 
of view. Tlie mere expression of such «a demand on the 
part of tliose wiio are principally concerned in its fulfilment 
has helped considerably to bring about its achievement. A 
standardissed system of wages — one of the first demands made 
by the Trade Unions— is only one among many benefits secured. 
Trade Unions have been largely instrumental in lessening the hours 
of work and getting them reduced even below the recognized legal 
Hmii Yet anotlier advantage given to workers by this movement 
is seciirity against unfair dismissal. A strike will often ensue 
should the workers have reason to think that an employer has dis- 
missed a man unjustly. At a time of strike the men are enabled to 
enforce their demands by the funds placed at their disposal by 
the Unions to which they belong. Trade Unions also maintain 
funds to enable workers to tide over periods of illness, 

Tlie hardships, suffered by the workers in England as a result 
of the rapid indiistrialization of the country have thus been miti- 

Benelicent cllects by the adoption of various remedial 

of tbe Industrial measures. Qn the other hand we must not 
Revolution overlook the many advantages that have 

accrued to the workers through the factory system. There has 
been a general intellectual awakening throughout the country. 
Tlie workers Iiave become integral parts of a vast organization 
which is not merely national but is world- wide and international. 
They are in consequence called upon to deal with problems which 
affect the well-being of persouB all the world over. Their power 
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to handle suoli problems is increasing daily. In many cases they 
liaye been freed from seiTility to a landlord. The payment of 
higher wages and the possibility of moving from one place to am 
other and also from one country to another have had a great edu- 
cative effect. So well, in short, are these advantages recognized 
in England that it is safe to predict that never again will the 
majority of the inhabitants be content to be in the condition in 
which they were before the advent of the Industrial Revolution. 

While the Industrial Revolution is ^ fait accompli in England 
the process is only gradually taking place in India and agriculture 
still holds its own. The immediate conse- 
quence of this is that while in England a defin- 
ite industrial class has grown up with recog- 
nized rights and obligations, in India such a class is only slowly 
coming into being. The industrial workers in India form a very 
small proportion of the general population and on the whole do not 
seek industrial work as a permanent means of livelihood. Further 
their rights and obligations are also correspondingly slow in 
receiving recognition. 

I have already described the distinctive features of village life 
in India. I need only briefly recapitulate them here, before passing 
i^ecapltiilatlon on to contrast them with the fea,tures of 

of features of factory life. In an Indian village, life is a 

eomparamvely simple matter, A man is 
either wholly occupied in agriculture or at some trade, or he combines 
both these occupations. Many villages, though their number 
is fast decreasing, are still to a large extent self-supporting and 
consequently there is room for a variety of occupations. In a great 
many cases the man follows the hereditary calling of his parents. 
In this way not only is hereditary aptitude passed down to succeed- 
ing generations, but also the traditional method of doing the work 
is taught to all members of the family. Each home becomes a 
training ground. Altliough a joint system of work prevails there 
is division of labour. Thus, the women spin the cotton and prepare 
the yarn for weaving, but the weaving itself is done by the men. 
Similarly ih other handicrafts the women are responsible for some 
of the processes while others are from time immemorial left to the 
lUjen. The work though often requiring considerable skill is not 
strenuous on the whole and is generally performed in a leisurely 
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' manlier. Tbe iiotirs are not iked ami a man am take frequent rest 
iutervais dining tlie day.' A close personal relationsbip exists 
between the workers and tbose for whom they work. They all 
know each other and join in tiie festiwities peculiar to their caste. 
Family life yields maximum satisfaction and timedionoured customs 
and rites are duly observed. Should it become., necessary for one 
or more members of the fomily to migrate to another place or 
province, to seek remiioera-tive employment^ tliose wdio arc lift 
beliind will preserve the integrity of the family life till his return. 

Before passing on to deal specially witli Bombay, Calcutta and 
a few otlier important industrial towns ivliicli may be taken as 

Qeiteral features of the iridnstriai centres of 

of factory-iife in India., some features of foctory life which are 
common to all provinces will first be mentioned. 

A notable peculiarity tlmt strikes one in large industrial centres in 
India, such as Bombay and Calcutta^ is the difficulty that confronts 
ainan who wislies to continue the ftiiniiy life to which he lias been 
accustomed. So great are these initial difficulties that many a man 
has to decide from the start to leave his fcnnily behind him. If his 
wife and son do accompany him with the intention of working them- 
selves, then tliere is, in the great majority of mills, no person to 
whom he can explain his personal oirGumstances and who will be 
sufficiently interested in them to sea whetJier it is possible for the 
entire family to obtain employ ment at the same mill. If by chance 
Ids son gets employment at the same mill, father and son will, in all 
probability, not work near each otlier nor will the father have the 
privilege of teaching the son. If the wife is so fortunate as to be 
engaged in the same mill she will, in the majority of cases, be 
relegated to another department. They may all enjoy the rest 
interval together, but the man will probably prefer to sit with his 
co-workers. The son, if he is under 15, will only be allowed to 
work half-time and so will return home alone and even if he has a 
brother also working at the same mill their hours will probably not 
coincide. In Bengal there is a complicated shift system in force 
which adds still further to the difficulties of family^ life. The ! 

number of shifts makes it difficult for the members of a family to 
have the same hours. , 

The excessive OTerorowdiug which, generally speaking, foctory • 
wAr1rAT*« lifiVA tn Andtire has an even ^ m deleterious effect OH 
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family life. In many cases knowledge of fcliese facts prevents a 
man from bringing Iiis family with him, for in India family-life 
is most zealously guarded and seclusion and privacy are 
sought after by all. Town life cannot but have a very 
disintegrating effect on it, for when a man does bring his family 
with him they have almost invariably to live crowded up with other 
families and all hope of privacy disappears. An Indian woman 
m'^turaliy takes a pride in keeping her home clean and all her 
cooking utensils, which are often her only tangible possessions, 
shining with brightness. This is no longer possible when she has 
to live in an insanitary cliawl (tenement building) in Bombay or in 
a crowded busU& (labour settlement) in the Calcutta suburbs. All 
the cooking with its attendant smoke soon blackens everything, for 
chimneys and fireplaces are unknown and even the clothes which are 
hung up to screen the verandahs very soon become dirty. Tlie 
atmosphere in such circumstances becomes vitiated and diseases 
such as plague and influenza naturally thrive in this environment. 

Another serious feature of factory-life is its effect on health. 
Very frequently the workers have to live crowded together in 
Effect of factor insanitaiy dwellings. The Census report for 
life on healtli 1911^ gave the number of persons per square 
mile in the following towns:— Bombay, 
42,585; Calcutta with suburbs 24,841; Howrah 20,985; Oawnpore 
and Cantonment 18,260. Though housing conditons are bad in 
all these cities the conditions in Bombay are the worst. The 
density of Bombay Town and Island as a whole is 78 persons per 
acre which oompareB unfavourably with London which had in 1922 
an average density of 60 persons per acre. 2 Further many wards 
of Bombay city have a very much higher density. Thus 
in 0 ward there are sections where the number of persons per 
acre is over 500; similarly in B Ward there are sections with , a 
density of over 400 persons^. While the other industrial centres 
mentioned above have a lower average density than London it 
may be pointed out that the municipal areas in these towns 
include the civil station which almost invariably contains large 
open spaces which vitiate the results. Further the majority of 

i Census of India Vol. 1 India Part 1, Heporfc page 51. 

^ 2 Census Tables of County of London for 1922. 

o rw an « 19-21 Vol. IX Citios of Bombay Presidency Partll^Cifey 
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the houses except in Bomba j or Calcutta are seldom more than 
one storey iai height. The consequent crowding together of the in* 
Imbitaiits has more serious efieofes than in places where buildings 
are several storeys in height. Cawnpore may be cited a,s a striking 
illiistration of these facte. The average density per acre in the 

Civil lines is 12*4 persons wliile in three of the other Wards of 
the city the density is more than 125 persons per acre and from 49 
to 81 per cent of the population of those parts live in one root%^ 
While London has the advantage of an efficient drainage 
system, a good water-supply and a large staff of sanitary inspectors, 
it has not yet been found possible to make provision to the same 
extent for these necessities in India. Tlie consequence is that 
while the death rate in England for the total civilian population 
per 1,000 living was 12*4 in 1920- it was 30*84 in India. ^ - 
Similarly, wliile the infeutile mortality was 80 per thousand births 
in England, it was 550 in Bombay city, $86 in Galcutta and 282 in 
Madras city. Even if tlie figures for the province as a whole are 
taken (a fairer metliod of compariaon ) the results are sufficiently 
startling. For the pr 0 vince>s of Bombay, Bengal and Madras the 
accorded death rate was 18B, 207 and 161 respectively. 
Further, tlie contrast between the agricultural work and factory 
work is even greater in India than in England and the conse- 
(pences are therefore accentuated. In a recent publication on 
health the expression ** children of the sun^^ is used and the lieaithr i 
giving properties of the sun are discussed. While no one would i 
contest the beneficial influence of the sun, its even greater im- 
portance in this respect in India should be emphasised. The I 
races in this country having been born and bred for maajy gene- 
rations in tropical heat, have become dependent on it as a prime - 
necessity of their existence. Work in factories and more : 
espeeialiy in undergroimd mines deprives to a great extent those 
who follow these occupations of this necessity. This fact should ; 
be borne in mind in connection with the subject of labour turn** 
over, long hours of work and time keeping. ' 

1 Oensjua of India 1931 Vol. XVI Fart i lieport Appendix n page 39, 

2 Annual Eeport of the Chief Medical Officer of Health of England for the 
year 1920 page iO. 

3 Annual Beport of the Public Health Commissioner with the Govornment : 

India for 1920 pp, 56 and 57. *1 
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The need of securing a certain modicum of sunlight may be 
one of the reasons why the agriculturist even when he becomes an 
industrialist clmgs tenaciously to his agricultural rights and to 
his village home. Tlie divorce between these two modes of life, 
whicli is an almost universal feature in England, has not yet 
taken i)IaGe in India, Return to the health-giving occupation of 
agrioiiltiire doubtless Iielps to keep the labour force in a state of 
greater physical efficiency than would be the case if factory work 
was tJj.0 sola occupation. In some oases, a permanent industrial 
population is growing up round the factories. It is desirable that 
satisfactory conditions should be secured for this growing class in 
order to prevent the deterioration of their physique. The great 
majority of factories have to face this fluidity of their labour 
force and to make arrangements accordingly. In the mining 
industry, where the workers enjoy still less opportunity of 
spending any time of the day in the sun, the fluidity of labour 
is even more marked. 

While an investigation of factory conditions and of the housing 
conditions under which the great majority of the workers live 
can leave little doubt as to the serious effect 
relating to health of such conditions on health, there are no 
statistics available relating to the industrial 
population which would enable a comparison to be made 
between their health and that of the non-industrial population 
living respectively in the town and in the country. There 
are not yet sufficient medical practitioners in India to enable such 
an inquiry to be canned out with any measure of success. The 
great majority of persons receive no medical aid whatever during 
the course of an illness. Nothihg can therefore be known 
as to the cause of their death nor is it possible at present to 
arrange for this maintenance of a record of the occupation at time of 
death. Even if arraiigements could be made, many an industrial 
worker would be returned as an agriculturist because he had 
returned to his village to die, although the cause of his death 
might havq been consumption contracted in a mill. It may be 
noted that in the Ratnagiri district it is a general belief that 
many men return to die there of consumption contracted in the mills. 

" The possibility of return to agricultural work robs unem- 
-.1 •K/ici'nifa it in countries where 
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iadwstrialism has reached a more adwmced stage. The low yield 
of the land and the large rimnhers that Iia¥e to siibaist on the 
produce of comparatively small lioldings meaiij however, that the 
return of an additional member will lower still further the 
standard of living for the whole family. Iir spite of these dis- 
advantages there can be BO doubt that the possibility of this 
return to agricultural employment puts the Indian labourer in a 
inuoli strong^ posifdoii a factory-worker in England *to whom 
no such alternative is open. » ' . 

So great is tlie igiioranca of the ordinary villager of the work 
done ill factories that wlien he goes to iindei-take it he has very 
Ignomnce of knowledge of the kind of work he will 

factory be expected to do. He has perhaps been 

conditions recruited by a sirdar or recruiting agent who 

1ms given him an advance of money, and if he does not keep his 
contract lie renders .himself criminally liable. The Workmen's 
Breacli of Contract Act which, gives this power to employers is now 
generally regarded as a measure which should be repealed* The 
Government of India in a recent debate (February 20tli, 1923) in 
the Legislative Assembly has pledged itself to bring in a bill 
which will liave the effect of rendering all such forms of contract 
illegal after 1926. 

In addition to the strangeness of the work and surroundings, 
the man has to adapt himself to a completely novel aspect of the 
New relations relationship with liis employer. When he 

between enters a factory, he is paid a fixed wage. If 

employed ill, or absent from work, instead of meeting 

with kindly solicitude about his welfare, he 
finds that he has rendered himself liable to a fine. If he cannot 
adapt himself to the work lie is dismissed and has forthwith to 
endeavour on his own initiative to try and find work elsewhere or 
has to return home. Very frequently he finds himself burdened 
with debt. He has not received any wages till the completion of 
the first month of his employment and sometimes much later and 
so has been compelled to borrow at high rates of interest* iSome 
employers give a certain grain allowance, the value of which is 
deducted from wages in the following month, but the majority do 
not. The custom of withholding wages and paying them a month 
in arrears doubtless causes severe hardship Employers justify It , 


New relations 
jbetweeii 
employer and 
employed 
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by urging that it is the only way they can keep any hold on their 
men. Whether it is justifiable or not to keep a hold in this way 
is open to question. 

I shall now pas.s on to compare the advantages that a factory 
worker in England has over his fellow worker in India. Though 
the balance of advantage undoubtedly lies 
on the side of the man in England the worker 
conditions in in India has some advantages. Having a 

and home and work to which he can return when 

he ceases to be employed in a factory gives 
him a certain strength. On the other hand his power of bargaining 
is considerably weaker. Trade Unions are only beginning to be 
organized and do not at present assist a man much in the process 
of bargainmg. Generally speaking, a man is so ignorant when 
he comes to take up factory work that he is obliged to accept th# 
terms offered. There is no standard rate of wages. In Bombay, 
for instance, the wages vary from mill to mill and this variation 
is often one of the causes of a strike. The Industrial Disputes 
Committee, which was appointed in Bombay to examine into the 
cause of strikes and to suggest remedies, very strongly recommended 
that standards should be adopted for the payment of wages. 
The difficulties are immensely increased in industries where 
smaller numbers are employed and where there is not even the 
nucleus of a Trade Union. A villager is, in such instances, in a 
particularly weak position. He has left his home because of 
pecuniary need and cannot return immediately. He is therefore 
practically compelled to take what is offered. 

This brings us to yet another advantage that the English 
factory worker has over the Indian, Mention has been made of 
the facilities offered by the Labour, Exchanges in England which 
put a man in possession of the relevant facts before be migrates 
in search of employment. There is no such agency in India. 
Rumour alone guides men to different localities, though in some 
cases there axe certain men who recruit for mills and factories. 
These men are either accredited agents, as in. the case of tea-garden 
labour and, of some mines, and are mainly employed as such, or 
they are ‘ jobbers ^ who bring workers to the mills and factories 
and then supervise their work. A third method is for the 
rCoraiters themselves to get engaged to a contractor together with 
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the wMe labour force under them. In such cases the recruiter 
draws tlie wages of tlie men recruited by him and in some insta-nces 
that came under my notice he received in addition a sum calculated 
as a percentage of the w^ages bill to enable him to provide 
housing for the wwkers. Firms state in support of this practice 
that they have neither the capacity to tap sources of labour supply 
nor are tliey in a position to control the labour after it lias arrived. 
The case for utilising the services of enaploymeiit superinteiideii|s 
is consequently a strong one. An accredited agency for the supply 
of labour required would also lielp tojmitigate many of the hard- 
ships arising from tlie present somewliat haphaa^ard methods of 
recruitment. 

Another advantage given to workers by the Trade Union 
Movement in England is security against unjust dismissal. In 
India workers are not protected. It is true that men sometimes go 
on strike if one of their number has been unfairly dismissed, but, 
owing to the unorgonized state of labour, it is not difficult for a 
manager to engage substitutes in place of those on strike. The 
power to strike is undoubtedly present but the power of the workers 
to enforce their wishes by doing so is true only in a minority of 
cases. Powerful organizations of employers have come into being 
in India, but there is as yet nothing comparable to them in the 
Labour world. Puller mformation regarding the Trade Union 
movement will be given in the last chapter. 

Members belonging to the Unions in England are at times of 
strike helped to maintain existence by Trade Union funds. In 
India such funds are very small and a worker on strike has ordin- 
arily to face the alternative of starvation or of return to his 
village home. 

It %yill thus be seen that in western countries trade unions 
secure to their members fair treatment, standard wages and sub- 
sistence during a time of strike. They also maintain benefit funds 
to enable workers to tide over a period of illness. The workers can 
also secure many benefits for themselves by joining the great 
Friendly Societies. They can insure against sickness, unem- 
ployment and death in such Societies. But they are not left to their 
unaided resources even in these cases. There is now in force in 
England a State system of insurance against sickness and un^ 
employment. Women are secured maternity benefits at the time 
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of ohildbirtli. There is as yet nothing comparable to this in India. 
Some up-to-date firms have a sickness benefit fand and also a 
maternity benefit fund. There are also a mimber of other firm>s in 
India with benefit funds, but on the whole tliey are exceptions. A 
system of State insurance against unemployment is not needed in 
India as a man can generally return to his village if thrown out of 
factory employment. 

A system of workmen’s compensation in case of injury or 
death arising out of accidents is a necessary corollary of industrial 
life. Workmen in England have been safeguarded in this way 
since the year 1881 but in India legislation to enforce the liability 
of the employer has only just begun. Here again up-to-date 
employers have in India voluntarily recognized their obligations in 
this respect, but this was by no means universal. Considering the 
poverty of the majority of the population in India and their 
consequent inability to provide against accidents, the Bill, which 
has been recently passed, has remedied a crying evil. The pro- 
visions of this enactment will be dealt with in greater detail in the 
final chapter. 

Ill short the protection secured to workers in England by 
legislation and by Trade Union agreement is far more extensive 
than is the case in India. In India there 
is very little protection by Trade Union 
In India agreement and legislation is unfortunately 

bound to proceed more slowly than in England. 
When it was first attempted it met with very serious oppositiouj 
but public opinion is gradually becoming enlightened and employers 
are beginning to realize the utility of common standards. A great 
deal still remains to be done, more especially in the way of 
enforcing the legislation that has already been passed. The 
existing staff of inspectors is quite inadequate and needs strength- 
ening. Not only is an addition required to their numbers but the 
time is long overdue when women inspectors should be appointed 
to look to the conditions under which women and children are 
employed. Medical inspectors are also urgently required A step 
ill the right direction has been taken by giving the Directors of 
Public Health in the various provinces the power of factory 
ipspeetors. Moreover workers in India suffer from many diseases 
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that in addition to medical inspeetioa of factoriee, pneral qnestiona 
relating to the liealth of the workers should be carefully examined 
and necessary ameliorative measures should be adopted Tims, it 
is known that book worm disea se is a po tent cause of mefficieney* ; 
In the ease of this disease niodem scieiitifie treatment is cheap : 
and efeotual and yet it is carried out only in a few places. An j 
industrial medical service is sorely needed in tliis country. It ; 
would be well if employers would combine to supply such a seryjce 
for their workers. The small cost would be adequately repaid 
In England there is not tlie same need as, owdng to the system 
of panel doctors, \vork0rs can secure medicai attention when ill. 

Yet another benefit wdiicli is secured by legislation for workers 
in England is freedom from undue fining. Truck Acts have been 
in force since 18 Bi, but in India the workers are not protected in ; 
tliis way; Headers in England will be surprised at the power that ! 
employers in India have over their workpeople. If they recollect 
?it the same time that the great majority of the workers are ; 
illiterate and in many oases are incapable of understandiug an : 
elaborate system of fining, they will be in <a better position to ^ 
appreciate how great a need there. is in India for something similar 
toa Truck Act. > 

We have seen that conditions in factories are regulated by i 
legislation in England and also to some extent by Trade Union 
rules and regulations. These however only prescribe certain i 
minimum standards. Employers, who wish to make their workers 
feel that their right to good conditions is recognized by the I 
management, have organized Works Committees in their factories. | 
Those Committees are made up of elected representatives of the 
workers and of the management When they meet they discuss ' 
conditions and suggest improvements. Their importance is 
generally recognized. In India the Government is now endeavour- ' 
ing to foster siicli Committees in State workshops and to encourage 
private firms to do likewise. Two important firms in Bombay have ' 
succeeded in establishing such Committees. They have been 
helped in their efforts by the Servants of India League, who have ^ 
done all they can to make the workers realize the utility of such ; 
Committees. 

The welfare movement in England has beeii instrumental bofeli j 
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close personal relationslnp between the workers and the management. 
There can be no doubt that this must be counted as another 
advantage that workers in England have over those in India. This 
is not intended to imply that the welfare movement is non-existent 
in India. The exact stage of its development will be discussed 
later, but hitherto it has not succeeded in doing much towards 
bringing about better relations between employers and employed. 

^ While therefore it must be admitted that the English factory- 
worker is on the whole in a better position than the worker 
Advantages in India, we must not forget that in India as 

factwy^employees “ employment in factories brings 

io India certain advantages in its train. In India it 

enables a man to earn the money he needs for agTicultural purposes 
and often enables him to improve his status. Instead of being 
a landless labourer he may with his savings become a tenant, 
the proud possessor of a piece of land. The experience that he has 
gained in the city has in a great many cases given him a certain 
amount of mechanical skill. He is therefore more ready to adopt 
the mechanical appliar.ces that are now gradually being utilized in 
agriculture. He is in a better position to bargain. He has, 
perhaps, a little capital and he also knows his own economic value 
better than he did before he gathered new experience in a factory 
town. He is more open to ideas and will accept suggestions as to 
how he may improve the yield of his land. Socially, too, his 
position is improved. He will no longer be willing to accept the 
position of a virtual serf on the land. Further he has been ac- 
customed to meet men of all castes and to work alongside of them. 
He will therefore be unwilling to be treated as untouchable or 
unclean. He will not be content to accept the views of the 
conservative elements of his caste on each and every matter, but 
will endeavour to persuade them to take broader views. 

All this is true of the man who has been successful and who 
has returned to his village in a stronger pecuniary position and 
with his health unimxmired. There , is, however, another side to the 
picture. As conditious are at present there can be no doubt, 
though little statistical evidence is available, that many a man 
retmns to his village a physical wreck. The work in the factory 
m.d the unsatisfactory housing conditions have taken away from him 
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in the factory particularly interested in seeing that so far as possi- 
ble lie did not disregard tlie la ws of liealtli. In liis Iinrry to put 
togetber some savings oiit of Ids wages be has not perhaps even 
boiigbt sufficient food for biinself, or perliaps tba climate of the city, 
the physical conditions of the foctory and the unusual strain of the 
work Iui.ve proved detrimental to his health. Factory work is of 
comparatively lecent growth in India. The strict discipline and 
the long hours of work cannot fail to be irksome to a man who has 
hitherto been accustomed to neither. The need to prevent overstifiin 
is consequently greater in India than in England. It is needed for 
the workers and also for the sake of securing future workers. A man 
who returns a physical wreck to his village acts as a very strong 
deterrent and prevents many another from running the same risk. 

(i) Bombav ■ V 

A brief sketch was given in Chapter IV of the principle 
industries of tl ie Bombay Presidency. It w'as seen that the textile 
Recapitulation of connected industries were the most im- 

tlie extent of portant, giving employment to 67 per cent of 

the men and 85 per cent of the women out of 
the total engaged in industrial establish- 
ments. The remaining industries were found to be those connect- 
ed With dockyards and ship-repairing, engineering works> motor- 
car works and iron and brass foundries. Chemical factories, 
electric works and printing presses were also noted as giving- 
employment to large numbers. It was pointed out that the 
majority of the industries of the Presidency were located in 
Bombay itself and that Ahmedabad, Sholapur and the East 
Khandesh respectively ranked next in industrial importanea In 
short Bombay besides being the centre of the cotton industry 
has large metal workshops and printing presses, tanneries, 
mechanical engineering workshops, aerated water factories, flour 
mills, saw mills, oil mills and a host of minor industries.^ 

These facts are sufficient justification for describing at some 
length both tlie general conditions in Bombay and the conditions 
inside the cotton mills and factories. I shall then ^ pass on to 
study the effects of these conditions on femily life and health. 
Before closing the chapter I shall endeavour to contrast factory 
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Rapid growth of 
Bombay City 


Houslts^ 

coadltlons 


conditions in tlie different industrial centres with the conditions 
obtaining in other forms of organised employment. Finally I shall 
attempt to gauge some of the effects of employment in factories on 
the villages firom which emigrants come to take up this work. 

Many of the difficulties confronting Bombay arise out of its 
rapid rise into industrial importance. In 1661 Bombay had a 
population of about 10,000 inhabit antsd 
At the time of the Census of 1872 this 
number had increased to 644,405 and at the 
time of the Census in 1921 it was 1,175,914.2 Between 1872 and 
1921 tlie population had, that is to say, almost doubled. Another 
source of difficulty is the large emigrant population, less than 
200,000 out of the inhabitants having been born in the city itself. 

In consequence of these facts the contrast between life in a 
village and factory life is greater in Bombay than in any othe^ 
city in India. The parts of that city in 
which the factory population live are 
densely crowded. The average density of 
Bombay town is 78*05 persons per acre ; in the industrial area the 
density is from three to five hundred per acre and in some parts 
it rises to over 700.^ The majority of the inhabitants ( 66 per 
cent ) are housed in one-room tenements, the average number of 
occupants of which is over 4 persons.^ Of the rest, a large pro- 
portion occupy two rooms and only 20 per cent of the population 
live in three rooms or more. The condition of the persons occupying 
one room is nothing short of deplorable. Many of these rooms are 
occupied by two families and in some oases one room accommodates 
more than eight families.® 

The difference between the housing conditions in Bombay and 
those in London has been graphically illustrated in the latest 
Census report.® While 66 per cent of the 
wIS^Lonaon Bombay population live in one room tenements 
with an average number of 4 persons in each, 

1 Census of India 19X1 Vol. 1, Page 43. 

2 Census of India 1921 Yol. VIII Bombay presidency Part; 1 Eeport page. 51, 
a Census of India 1921 Bombay Yol. IX, Part 11 City Table I page T. 

4 Op. cit. Bombay Housing Table YI A~*page 33. 

5 Census of India 1921, Bombay, Yoi, IX, Part II Housing Tables YI A and 
YX B pages 33 and 39, 
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Effects of over- 
crowdlii^ 


in London only 0 per cent of tlie popiilatiori live in one room 
tenements of wliich tie average number of occupants is 1*92* 
Oonditions ill Bombay are obviously far worse tlian in London. 

This terrible state of ovar-erowding naturaliy carries in its 
train many other evik Family life, in the sense in which it is 
niiderstood in India, tecomes impossible. 
There can be no priyacj under such eoii- 
ditioiis. The efiect on health is no less 
disastrous. The Sanitary Cornmksioiier with the Government^ of 
Bombay writes that the rate of infantile mortality in the city of 
Bombay is possibly the highest in the ’svorkL The close relation 
existing between over-crowding and a high infimt death rate is 
shewn in a table given in tlie Administration Report of the 
Municipal Commissioner for the City of Bombay for 1920.^ 
According to the data collected more than 75 per cent of the total 
births occurred in families limited to the occupation of a single 
room or a portion of it. The mortality rate among infants born in 
these conditions was over 86 per cent. The proportion of deaths 
to births varies inversely as the number of rooms occupied by the 
parents. The high death rate, in such circumstances, can scarcely 
cause surprise especially when it is realized that ** in the congested 
areas of the city houses four and even five storeys Iiigli will be 
found attached on either side and separated in the rear from a 
similar row of houses by a gully often less than six feet in width, 
which takes the over-fio-w from privies and affords access to the 
sweepers for the removal of the privy baskets. *^‘3 

The drainage of the city of Bombay is a further potent cause 
of a high death rate. The report of the executive Health Officer 
reveals a highly dangerous state of affairs and accounts for 
the high; death rate which is the feature of any epidemic that 
occurs in Bombay. At the northern end of the sewer system, we are 
told in that report, the sewers are incapable of carrying the quantity 
of sewage whieli enters them during the rains. In other parts the 
sullage water is taken into closed and open storm-water drains or 
runs on to small plots of land in quantities which are much too great 
for absorption. In yet other parts the over-flow from pfivies passes 

1 Report; of the Municipal Cominismoiier for the City of Bombay 1920-21 
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into cess pools wliieli are periodically emptied by carts. A number 
of tliese cess pits are approached by immctalled roads which become 
impassable during the monsoon months. The Health Officer adds 
that “ these fertile sources of disease and abominable nuisance ” 
were being dealt with but on account of the heavy cost of material 
and the lack of sufficient water-pressure for flushing the worst eases 
only were being taken up at present. i 

The report^ submitted by Dr. Barnes to the Government of 
Bombay gives further details of these unsatisfactory conditions. 
Dr, Barnes is an officer of the Women’s 
Or^^Barnes Medical Service, Her services were lent to 

the Bombay Government by the Council of 
the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund to investigate the conditions of 
women’s employment in Bombay with special reference to the 
question of childbirth. In the course of her inquiry she visited 
many workers in their homes. She found many living in the 
ground floor or basement where the plinth was much below the 
road level and which in consequence must have been in a state of 
flood durizig the monsoon. She gives a graphic description of the 
oases of over-crowding that she encountered. As an example of 
a particularly bad state of affairs she describes a room, size 15X12 
ft., which was the home of six families. No less than 30 persons 
occupied the room and three of the women were expecting to be 
delivered. Delivery would take place in a small space of 3 ft. X 
4 ft. screened off for the purpose* Each family had its own cooking 
place, a small brick erection made with three bricks placed at 
right angles to each other and without chimneys. The efieot 
of such conditions on these expectant mothers can easily be 
imagined. That the death rate among children born in one-roomed 
tenements is high can thus cause no surprise. Dr. Barnes states 
that she saw many rooms answering to this description. She adds 
however that she found a very distinct improvement in housing^ 
conditions where the * chawls ’ or dwellings had been provided by 
the millowners. It is only fair to add that the chawls built by 

1 Beport 6t Municipal Coinmissioaer for the City of Bombay Vol. IL 1920-21 
page 40. 

2 Eeporfc by Dr, Barnes entitled “Maternity Benefits for Industrial 

^ ” published in Bombay Labour Gazette for September 1922, pp, 31~38, 
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the Iwiprovement Trusfc of Bombay generally a great im- 
provement on others built before the Trust came into operation. 

The great need of suitable housing for the operativee in 
Bombay has been receiving the attention of {Tovernment for some 
considerable time. In 1920 the new Develop- 
Department of Bomki/y was constituted 
It has undertaken to provide 50,000 one 
roomed tenements for the wmrldng classes in Bombay. Another 
13,000 are to be provided by the Improvement Trust and the 
Corporation are endeavouring to increase the number of their 
tenenlents. 

Living thus in crowded areas it is not surprising tliat many 

workers anxiously await the day when they will be able to return 

to their villages. They are not, in the great 

insa^ltary^^ majority of cases, able to balance the ad- 

conditions 00 vantages and disadvantages with any degree 

stability of labour a jr *1 x i. 

01 accuracy, but they cannot tail to be awaio 

that their children die more easily and in larger numbers in the 

city than in the village. Could they compare the figures they 

would find that while the infantile death rate for the province was 

18* 3 per cent, it was at the same period (1920) 55 • 6 per cent for 

Bombay city. Even among adults they would find that there was 

a far higher mortality. In 1920 tlie rate of deaths per 1000 of the 

population was 26* 81 for the Presidency in districts excluding 

towns, while in Bombay it was 48* BA Apart from the greater 

imheaithiness of city life the higher death rate may in part be 

attributed to the better system of registration in force. 

The cotton S|)inning and weaving mills are located on the 
island of Bombay, a short distance away from the well-to-do 
residential area. Owing to the extreme congestion most mills are 
closely surrounded by ^clmwls' and other buildings. With 
exceptions in the case of recent structures, the mills are from four 
to five storeys high. Many of the difficulties with which managers 
are faced arise from this lack of space. The problem of housing 
labour is acute and within the factory itself it is difficult to secure 
adequate light and ventilation. Further, trouble in one mill easily 
spreads to the others and a minor strike may soon reach gigantic 
proportions. - . . * 
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The facts relating to the labour supply in Bombay have 
already been dealt with in Chapter IV. Attention has been drawn 
both to its heterogeneity and to the low proportion of women 
among the immigrants. The fact that so large a proportion of the 
total population of Bombay is made up of immigrants from all 
parts of India accounts very largely for the instability of the 
labour force in tliat city. The labour-problem is therefore an 
extraordinarily difficult one in Bombay. Among the total 
employees engaged in industrial establishments 84*5 per cent are 
men, 14*2 per cent women and 1*3 per cent children.1 The 
women and children are to be found chiefly in the textile factories 
where the proportion between males and females is as 77 : 23.^ 

In the spinning and weaving mills the men do the actual 
spinning and weaving. The women are employed in the reeling 
and winding departments as piecers or 
work* followers in ring spinning and as doffers. 
textile factories Children, boys and girls are employed chiefly 
as doffers in the roving and spinning 
departments. There can be no doubt as to the strenuous nature 
of the work done by the men. Though the spinning machines are 
similar to those in England and the weaving machines are like 
those run by women in England yet the temperature and the state 
of humidity of the atmosphere render both spinning and weaving 
much more exhausting than in England. The work of reeling in 
which the majority of women are employed is from a physical 
point of view not of an exhausting nature. It consists in winding 
the yarn round a fi^ame which is worked either by power or by hand. 
The yarn is then tied up into bundles. The reeling department is 
generally at some distance fi'om the din of the machinery. There 
is no excessive noise in the department itself and no artificial 
means for humidifying the air have to be adopted. The winding 
department where the yarn is wound on to drum, cheese or pirn 
winders is very different and the conditions are much more 
exhausting. So also in the ring-spinning the women have to work 
in among the machines and consequently the work causes greater 


1 Census of India 1921 Vol VIII Bombay Presidency Part XL Table SXH 
Fart IV page 404» 
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fatigue. "TlieJialf^imers who are employed in the roving and 
spinning departments are subjected to tlie noise and rattle of the i 
machinery and tliougli they have frequent pauses in which to rest ■ 
they have to be very quick at doffing, or removiiig the bobbins from 
the machines. 

In the textile industry in Bombay the hours of work were 
limited to 12 a day for men, 11 for women and 6 for children by 
I * Act XII of 1911, The new Act of 1922 laas 

flours of Work made no cliaiiges as fer as the daily hours for 
I women and cliildren are concerned, but has 

: limited tlie hours of men to 11 and tlie total weekly hours of adults 

I to 60 ill the week. Tlie legal limit exceeds tlie hours now gene- 

V rally worked in Bombay, After tlie mill strike in 1920, millowners 

I reduced the hours of work for adults to 10 and of children to 5. 

Hie men generally start work at 7 a.iB. and end at 6 p. m. with 
I an hour’s break from 12 to 1. In some mills women are allowed to 

^ start at 8 a. m. and to end at 5-30 p. m. They also have the break 

^ from 12 to 1. The half-timers work in two shifts, from 7 a. m, to 

12 noon and from 1 to 6 p. m. 

Though this limitation of hours of work imposed by the Act of I 

1922 has not made much difference so &r as textile mills in i 

Bombay are concenied, there can be no doubt that the general i 
effect will be beneficial. Before its passage the hours of work for 
men in factories other than textiles were unlimited and it was ! 
largely in the smaller factories that abuses took place. Further ! 

the extended definition of the term ‘ factory ’ in the new Act will I 

bring a vStill larger number of factories within the scope of this 
limitation of hours. 

Accurate information with regard to wages in India can only | 
be obtained with difficulty as the Government of India has as yet i 
passed no Act for the compulsory collection j 
Wages of such data, A beginning, however, has ^ 

been made by volmitary methods in Bombay. 

The Director of the Labour Office in that province succeeded in 
obtaining from the majority of cotton mill owners in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapiir a return of the wages paid in May 1914 
and May 1921. He has published tlie results.! According to the 
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figures collected in that report the average daily earnings of men 
in the cotton industry in Bombay are Es. 1-5-6, and of women 
0-10-9, while children (half-timers) earned between four and nine 
annas. The wages earned in Ahmedabad were only slightly less 
(by 6 pies) in the case of men, but were actually higher in the 
case of women, being 0-12-1. In Sholapnr the wages in all cases 
were less : the average earnings of men were 0-15-11, of women 
0-J8-9 and of children in the majority of cases less than four 
annas. ^ 

The wages in the textile industry may be taken as representa- 
tive of the highest wages paid in industry, in India. They are 
considerably higher tlian wages in agriculture, but it is very hard 
to ascertain what wages are actually earned. Mr. Findlay Shirras 
daily wages, but time-keeping is proverbially bad and 
considering the strenuous nature of the work it is easy to under- 
stand why this is the case. This being so it would be useful to 
know what the actual monthly earnings are or the average amount 
of time lost each month by men, women and children. It would 
then probably be found that a woman has to subsist on considerably 
less than 0-10-9 a day. Further the mill-managers claim the right 
to fine the workers very heavily. The wages paid therefore are 
often less than the wages earned. Another fact which also lessens 
very considerably the real wages is the common practice of paying 
the wages earned in one month in the middle of the succeeding 
month. The workers, not being capitalists, have to borrow money 
at very high rates of interest till they receive their pay. In many 
instances they do not succeed in clearing themselves of the debt 
first incurred in taking up factory -work. 

In Bombay, women and children are mainly employed in 
cotton ginning and spinning mills. The other avenues of 
I ent of employment account for only a very 
small proportion of the total. The numbers 
employed have risen considerably within 
recent times. The Beports of Factory Inspectors give the total 
number of women and children employed in Bombay and outside 
Bombay ill the Presidency. The figures for 1915 as compared 
with 1921 will give some indication of this increase : — ' 

1 Wages and Hours of Labour. Cotton Mill Industry by G. Findlay Shirras, 
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Year 

WOMEN 

OHILDE.EN 

Bombay 

Mofussil 

Total 

Bombay 

Mofussil 

Total 

10151 

23,189 

20,021 

53,110 

5,306 

11,328 

16,634 

192151 

ai,57i 

04,655 

66,226 

2,664 

13,102 

15,7 S 6 


It is satisfactory to note that the employment of children in 
Bombay lias been reduced so considerably, but the same tendency 
has not been at work in the mofussil. Even taking into con- ; 
sideration the low wages earned by children the economic utility 
of their labour cannot be very liigh. 

There are many obvious drawbacks attaching to the em- 
ployment of women and children in feetories. The first drawback is 
the deleterious effect it has ou family life. A woman who is away 
at work nearly as long as her husband is too fatigued to do the 
household duties of cooking and looking after the children ; 
which still devolve on hei\ Secondly her physique is, in the 
generality of cases, not as good as that of a man and consequently : 
she is less fit to stand the wear and tear of factory life. ; 
Further^ while men can have the benefit of the medical advice i 
of the doctor in charge of the dispensary, Indian women do not 
readily avail themselves of such aid, as time-honoured custom ] 
prevents them from doing so. Only in exceptional mills is a I 
w^oman doctor available for the women» The employment of ; 
children is attended with even greater disadvantages. These ; 
children, both boys and girls, are future oitkens, but at a time i 
when they might have been receiving education or might at least ! 
have been spending their time in the open air doing agricultural | 
work, they are cooped up in noisy and ill-ventilated factories. The | 
conditions -are not conducive to health or development either [ 
mental or physical. Nominally a child is not supposed to work in j 
a textile factory for more than 6 hours a da};^, but apparently in so j 
important an inclustrial centre as Ahmedabad this law is honoured j 

i Aunttal J’actoi'y Eeporfc o£ the Preai'dency of Booabay 1919 page 5 ^ j 
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ill the breach rather than the observance. In Bombay where there 
has been for many years a whole-time certifying surgeon it was found 
that of the total number presented for certification no less than 
47*4 per cent were found to have been previously certified. i 
Further, of the total number presented only 13*6 per cent received 
certificates as half timers. The employment of children in 
factories is unfortunately very liable to abuse. Every step should 
therefore be taken to make it difficult and unprofitable to employ 
them in contravention of the provisions of the Act. The fines that 
are levied for breaches of law should be heavy enough to act as a 
deterrent, but in point of fact, as the appended table shews, fines 
are in many cases very small. It is true that in 1919 “four 
prosecutions were taken up in Ahmedabad for sweating children 
or working them under-age and fines ranging from Es. 500 to 
Bs. 3000 were imposed on the managing agents” but in 1920 th^ 
maximum fine was only Bs 150, and in 1921 the general average 
was much lower than in 1919. 


1 Aanual Factory Keporfc Bombay 1921 page 1. 



Humber of 
Prosecutions 

Humber of 
Convictions 

Fines 

Year 

By full 
time 

Inspector 

By addi- 
tional 
Inspector 

By full 
time 

Inspector 

By addi- 
tional 
Inspector 

By fuU 
time 

Inspector 

By addi- 
tional 
Inspector 

19173 




52 



19183 




46 



19193 

17 

5 

17 

4 

Banging 
from Rs. 500 
to Rs, 3600, 


19208 

4 

15 

■ 4 

13 

Rs. 10 
to Rs. 150, 

Rs. 10 

1 to Rs, 76 

19214 

.7' 

6 

. 4' ' ■ 

6 

Rs. 25 
to Rs. 1800. 

Rs. 10 to 
Bs. 90 


2 Annual Factory Bepoxt, Bombay 1919 page -6 and Statement Ho. VI 
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Apart from tlis oliiklreii wlio are actually employed many are 
taken to tlie factories by tlieir motliers, as they are too small to be 
left at liome and need to 1)6 fed from time to 
■ sm?li cWMren ' cliildren are in great danger 

in factories from the machinery bnt till the passage of 

Act II of 1922 the Inspector did not have the 
power to exclude them (section 1 A). He can now do so in Ms 
opinion, their presence in the factory or in any part thereof involves 
danger or injury to their health. The only solution lies in^the 
provision of cr^^olies for such children, but up-to-date there are only 
three creches attached to Bombay mills, Sucli places need to be 
in charge of trained attendants who would know when to isolate 
cases, but Dr. Barnes, in lier enquiry, found tliat there was a trained 
attendant in only one case. 

* In very few mills in Bombay are suitable amngements made 
for the meals of the workers. If the weather permits, they eat what 
they have brought witli them in the factory 
^ yards j if not, they eat their food inside the 
machine sheds. In the course of her enquiry 
Dr. Barnes found that where cooking bouses were attached to miOs 
they were well patronised by the men, though the women did not 
use them. Caste prejudieevS make the provision of canteens very 
difficult. In other parts of India, such as Nagpur and Bladras, 
sheds are -erected in wiiich the men of the different castes congre- 
gate during the midday intervaL Some such provision might well 
be made in Bombay, 


(ii) BsHaAL 

The industrial life of Bengal mainly centres round Calcutta, 
the adjacent districts of Hoogbly and Howrah, and the hanks of 
the river Hoogbly in the district of the 24-Pargauas. In describing 
fiietory conditions much would be omitted if only Calcutta 
were described. This entire area will therefore be included in this 
chapter and the extent of the principal industries will first be 
recapitulated Next the sanitary conditions in these areas will be 
dealt with and finally the general features of factory life such as 
the hours of work, method of payment of wages, and the compo- 
sition of the labour force will be examined. 
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The total number employed in factories in Bengal in 1921 was 
465412 persons.i Of these more than half (237,731 or 51 per cent) 
are employed in the district of 24'-Parganas ; 
em^oyed district of Howrali comes next and gires 

employment to about 22 per cent (103,532) 
while Hooghly accounts for approximately 12 per cent (55,675), 
In Calcutta there are only 17,175 employed in factories or about 
3*4 per cent It will be seen accordingly that the area which has 
been selected as representative of the industrial conditions in the 
province gives employment to more than 88 per cent of the total 
number employed in factories. The Census figures for 1921, which 
are just to hand, indicate that the total number of persons in 
^rindustrial establishments ” in Bengal in that year were 757,0412. 
This large difference from the number of factory workers arises firom 
the fact that the latter excluded all establishments employing less 
than 20 persons and also those not worked by power. 

The principal industries of Bengal have been given in detail in 
Chapter IV. It will sufSce here to recapitulate the main points. 
Jute is the industry of pre-eminent im- 
portance. The jute mills and presses together 
give employment to no less than 305, 6 74^ 
persons (approximately 65 per cent of the total number of factory 
workers). Unlike Bombay, cotton spinning and weaving is com- 
paratively unimportant as only 12,838 are employed in that 
industry. Both these industries are carried on entirely in Hooghly, 
Howrah and the 24-Parganas. In Calcutta itself the principal 
factory industries are printing, general engineering, coach-building 
and motor-car repairing. There are also flour mills, rice mills and 
oil mills but in none of these are as many as 1,000 persons 
employed in any one establishment. Besides the jute industry, 
general engineering is the only industry of any importance in the 
Hooghly district. In Howrah, on the other hand, there are large 
ship-building and engineering as well as general engineering 


Principal 

industries 


1 Annual Eeport on the Working of the Indian Factories Act in Bengal and 
Assam 1921, .Statement II pages XI V and XV. 

2 Census of India 1921 Bengal Vol. V part II Industrial Statistics Table 
XXnparfc 1. 

^3 Annual Eeport on the Working of the Indian Factories Act in Bengal and 
Assam 1921. Statement II, page X 
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workshops together gmng eiiiploymeirt to oyer 16,000 persons. 
Another 11,000 are employed in the dockyards and railway work* ! 
shops. The jute industry in the 24-Pargaiias aeoounts for nearly I 
tliree-fourths of all employees in tins district. The remainder nm 
engaged ill all kinds of industries of which railway worksliops, 
general engineering, cotton factories, karosine tinning and packing, ; 
rice niilk, oil mills and paper mills are among the most important. 

Turning to Oaloutta proper the Oeiisus report^ states thatjthe 
first regular census was tfikeii in 1872 when the population 
Po Illation of nnmhered 633,009. At tlie time of the next 
Calcutta Census in 1881 no appreciable cimnge had 

taken pla,ce, but the number increased by 
11 -»4 per cent in 1891. The increase of 24*3 per cent in 1901 is 
attributed in part to improved emimeration. The total population 
in Calcutta at the time of the Census of 1911 was 896,0672 
persons ; of these 607,674 -were males. ^ In other words, nearly 68 
per cent belonged to the male sex. This great disparity between i 
the sexes is even more serious than it appears if the ages of the 
respective populations are examined.^ According to the data 
given in the Municipal Administration Report for 1920**2i, nearly ; 
50 per cent of the male population fell between tlie ages of 20 and ■ 
40 wliilst in the case of the women only about oue>third do so. 
Further, the proportion of old women and children amongst the 
female popuiation is practically double that amongst the males, 
owing no doubt to the large proportion of comparatively young men 
who come to Calcutta without their families. Besides tliis disparity 
in the ages and sexes of the population in Calcutta another 
disquieting feature is the lorge number of residents who were born 1 
outside the district containing the city. Of these immigrants the i 
great majority at the time of the 1911 Census came from outside 
the province, 204,000 from Bihar and Orissa and 90,000 from the ^ 
United Provinces. Amongst the immigrants males preponderate i 
largely i in the town as a whole there ware in 1911 twice as many 

1 Census of India 1011 Vol. I. India Parc I, Keport page 43. | 

2 Census of India 191X Yoi. V, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Sikldra, Part: I, | 

■page 30. ■ : . ■ /;. [ 

3 Eeporb on Municipal Adininistratioa of Calcutta, 192D-21 Tot I. page 67. | 

4 Op. cit, pages 66 and 67. j 
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men as women and the disproportion was said to be steadily 
increasing,! 

The latest report^ regarding the sanitary conditions of Calcutta 
depicts indeed a gloomy picture. The average death rate was 
39*3 per thousand for 1920. The different 
wards of the city contribute in various 
(a) Calcutta degrees to tliis result. Thus Ward XXIV 

has the unenviable position of heading the 
list, the rate being 76 *8 per mille.^ In comparison with other 
wards it has a higher birth rate 21 • 8, but its infantile mortality 
rate is also higher being 582. Tlie question of the mortality 
among females is important. The report cited brings out some 
important facts in connection tlierewith. In the first place while 
the rate of female mortality is over 50 per thousand, it is 33*8 
amongst males.^ Tliis is accounted for in part by the larger pro- 
portion of very old and very young among the female population, 
but even after admitting this the fact remains that the death rate 
amongst females between the ages of 15 and 40 is very much 
higher than amongst males at these age-periods. The writer of the 
report points out that these age-periods correspond “ to the child- 
bearing ages when women are subjected to the diseases and 
accidents of pregnancy and child-birth,” but in his opinion “ these 
diseases account for a comparatively small proportion of the 
excessive mortality amongst females.” This opinion is based on 
the fact that the deaths recorded as due to such causes only 
amounted to 1*3 per thousand. ^ Kegistration of the causes of 
death is, however, far from exact and it is possible that the correct 
cause has not always been recorded. There can be no doubt, as 
the report points out, that the purdah system is largely accountable 
for this high death rate. To secure privacy in a congested city, 
light and air have to be shut out and the women consequently 
live in the darkest and worst ventilated rooms. The high death 
rate amongst females from such causes as tuberculosis and 
respiratory diseases in comparison with males is further proof of 


1 OensuB India 1911 Yol. I, India, Part 1, Report page 43. 
3 Report of Municipal Administration of Calcutta 1930-21. 

3 Op. cit. page 64, and page 68. 
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the evil afieets on Iiealtli of the purdmh' system, (see page 68 of 


Turning next to Howrah, whioli is practically a part of 
Calcutta, the effects of the industrialisation of an area which 

cannot expand to meet growing needs are 

(b) Oowrnii exemplified Li 1911 the inHnber of persons 

per square mile was 20,985. Since tliat date the nimiber'of persons 
industrially employed in that area has increased enormously. ^In 
the Census Report in Bengal for 1911^ Mr. O'Mailey gives an 
interesting account of the growth of this town. Originally it was 
merely a small collection of villages surrounded by jungle and 
extraordinarily unhealtliy. After 1850 it began to expand rapidly. 
The East Indian Railway made it its terminus, the docks increased 
in size and number and all kinds of factories, especially jute mills 
aMd presses, sprang up. In 1898 its sanitary condition was 
declared to be deplorable, but since then steps have been taken to 
remedy some of the defects. Its total population in 1911 was 
179,006, but as the industrial population of that area in 1921 
amounted to 108,582^ there must have been a considerable in- 
crease in population and consequently in overcrowding. At the time 
of the Census^ less than one-quarter of the population were found 
to have been born in Howrah itself. About 20 per cent had come 
from Bihar and Orissa and about the same from the United Pro- 
vinces. In addition to this mixture of castes and races or rather 
because of the long distance that the emigrants had come there was 
a corresponding disparity between the sexes, the rate being 64 to 86. 

The towns situated on the banks of the Hooghly in the 
district of 24-Parganas owe in many cases their rapid rise and 

(c) a 4 -Pargaaas develoxJinent to the expansion of the jute 

trade. Just as in the case of Howrah so in 
this district also villages have been transformed into industrial 
centres. Titagarh is one of these towns. On visiting it one is 
struck by the large number of extensive mills built in. a 
comparatively small area. But while the mills have inmost 
eases spacious compounds the majority of the workers live huddled 


(c) a4-Pargaaas 


1 Census of India, 1911, YoT. Y, Bengal Birt I Eeport page SL 

2 Annual Faotoiw Eeport on Buiigal 1921, btatement. III. 

9 Census of India 1911, Yol. Y. Bengui parb 11, Table XI Birthplace 
B-Oities Daee IBS. 
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up ill a densely crowded village. The mill-owners have, it is true, 
built houses for some of their workmen but the supply is 
insufficient for the numbers employed. The subject of housing 
of jutemiill operatives is further dealt with below. 

This brief sketch of the conditions of life in the great 
industrial areca of Bengal emphasizes some of the difficulties and 
dx’awbacks with which labour is faced when it 
J^te comes to take up factory employment. On 

^ " the other hand, the working conditions inside 

the actual factory premises in the jute industry present a 
pleasing contrast to the living conditions outside the factories 
which Iiave been described above. The workers have, at any rate, 
on the whole a healthy environment in which to work. The mills, 
unlike those in Bombay, are built only one storey high. Venti- 
lation and lighting can therefore be more easily arranged. These are 
not always entirely satisfactory, but are a very great improvement 
on what one finds in Bombay. The jute mills are generally situat- 
ed in large spaces of open ground. A good drinking water-supply 
is provided and the sanitary septic tanks that have been installed 
have been found to be satisfactory. Most of these mills have 
dispensaries attached. The doctor-'in-oharge of the dispensary is 
however not always a highly qualified man and it would be better 
if arrangements were made for skilled supervision. The whole- 
time certifying surgeon for Barraokpore offered to do this,i but 
his offer has apparently not been accepted as yet.s The needs of 
tlie women are not sufficiently considered. There are frequently 
no separate rooms for them to go into when ill or suffering from 
an accident j the appointment of women medical officers in charge 
of dispensaries is extremely desirable. 

The heterogeneous nature of the labour force in a jute mill 
has already been described in Chapter IV where attention was 
also drawn to the interesting table given in 
LabouTforce the Census Report shewing the various castes 

among jute mill employees. Many of them 
work in Howrah and it has already been shewn that that popu- 
lation is "largely made up of migrants from Bihar and Orissa and 

1 lleport on the working of the Indian factories Act in Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa and Assam for 1920 page 6. 

•*^2 Bo. for 1921 najje 6. 
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t1i0 United Provin(3e3. Originally Bengal supplied its own labour 
for the jute mills, but during an inquiry in 1006^ it was found tliat I 
wliilo tliis was the case in a few mills in others only a small 
proportion of the worl^ers were Bengalis and the remainder were 
Hindus and Musalmans from the United ProYmces and Khar : 
and Orissa, As has already been pointed out in Gliapter I?, 
wdiere conditions are good, the Bengalis are not ayei’se to factory : 
labour, but they are unwilling to leave their fields and cottage 
homes to live in crowded bustees where privacy for their wotien- 
follC cannot be secured* 

The textile industries, jute and cotton, provide employment 
for over 60 per cent, of the total employees, by far the largest 
proportion being found in the jute mills. 
jnte^mlHs ^ proportion between men, ■ 

* women and children among 100 employees 

is approximately 73*5, 15*8 and 10*7 respectively. In cotton 
mills a slightly larger proportion of children and a smaller ; 
proportion of women are employed. Women and children are 
to be found in practically all the departments of a jute mill ' 
with the exception of the weaving. As soon as the jute comes 1 
into a mill it has to be sorted. Tlie women, working under : 

open up the bales and select out of them tlie batter ; 
qualities of jute for tlie Hessian weaving and lay aside the j; 
other for the coarser sacking The next process is known as jute | 
softening. Men feeders place the jute on the maclime and the ; 
women act as jute receivers. , Next the jute has to be cut. This I 
operation is done entirely by men. The cut-jute is then passed ; 
through the ‘breaker cards.^ Here women both feed the machine | 
as wall as do the receiving The next operation known as | 
‘ drawing ’ is also done by the women, but in the roving which I 
comes next tlie women feed the machine and the men do tlie | 
roving, in the spinning department men and boys are employed [ 
but boys and girls change tlie bobbins and are extraordinarily deft | 
at this operation. In the warp spool winding equal numbers of men i 
and women are employed, but in the waft cop winding all the em- ; 
ployees are men as the work is considered to be heavy. ^ Tliis is also 

1 Eepoi-fc oa tiie supply oI labour iu fete UuUed Froviacesaad in Bengal, by ; 

S. H. Fremantie, I. C. g., p. 31, dated 1906, i 

2 Head coafcraGfeiag foremen. ■* I 
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the case in the next operation known as beaming when the yarn 
is stardied. WeaTing is entirely dona by men. In the finishing 
department men work the calender machines and also pack the 
bales. They are also exchisiYely employed on the machines for 
sewing sacks. In the hand-sewing department whola families 
work together, men, women and ehiklreii being employed. These 
are the main operations observed in visiting an tip4o-date jute mill. 

Passing reference has already been noiade to the shift system 
prevalent in the jute mills and to the disintegrating eflsct ttiat 
this complicated system of shifts must inevit- 
flotirs of work ably have on family life. Tlie men worked 
principally on one shift for about ll| hours 
a day with an hour and a half interval except those employed in 
the calendering department who worked from 8 to 9^ hours a day. 
The women, on the other hand, were divided into three shifts and 
the children into six. The method on which tliesa shifts were 
arranged is given on the opposite page. The women on the shifts 
A and B worked for 9| hours a day and those on 0 for 0 hours. 
Tlie children all worked 6 hours and with the exception of the 
shifts H and J had a rest interval varying in duration ftom one 
hour to eight. These hours and shifts obtained prior to the passage 
of Act 11 of 1922. Some alterations have been made to bring 
them into conformity with the new Act, but it would 1)0 much better 
if the system could be abolished find a ten hour day instituted for 
the men and women and a five hour shift for the cMldren for not 
only are these shifts bad from the point of view of family life, they 
are bad from the point of view of inspection. It is almost im- 
possible for an inspector to satisfy himself that the rest intervals 
have been given to the children or that each child is working on 
his own shift and is not being worked excessive hours. Tliu-s 
there is the obvious danger that children employed on D sliift 
could utilize their long rest interval of 8 hours by working in 
anothermilL 

No accurate statistics are yet available with regard to the 
wages paid in the jute milla Generally speaking it appears 
Wages and ' that women on an average, working a full 
methods of week of 9 hours a day for 6 days earn 

payment between Es. 2 and Es. H. Men's averagp 

•OTfi nraa T?« K TJ/h O ■< ti 1 1* .. .. i /* j% t ^ 
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in the week. A wages statement is included each year in the 
Report of the Inspector of Factories. It is however very vague 
and general but serves to give some indication with regard to 
average wages paid in the jute industry. Though the wages on 
the whole are lower in the jute mills than in the Bombay cotton 
mills the operatives have one distinct advantage. They do not 
have to wait more than a month for payment. Wages are paid 
we^Iy, one week in aiTears. Further the cost of living is very 
much less than it is in Bombay. 

Just as in the case of the cotton mills in Bombay, the jute 
mills in Bengal have within recent years been making large profits. 
In the issue of CAPITAL of 25th January 1923 a statement of 
dividends paid in all important cotton and jute mills from 
1913-1922 will be found. 

Women form approximately 16 per cent and children 10*5 per 
cent of the total labour force in a jute mill.i The numbers of women 
Employment of children employed increase steadily each 

women and year. The large number of children who are 

children certified each year (see Table) 2 is an indication 

either that some succeed in obtaining two certificates or that 
there is a large labour turn over among the children or that mills 
employ large numbers of boys and girls who are just over 14. 
Probably all three factors are at work. That prior to the passage 
of the Act of 1922, Targe numbers of comparatively young persons 
were employed is shewn by the following statement relating to a 
large jute mill in July 1921:— 


. Men 
oYcr 

21 

Men 

under 

21 

Women 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

Between 

9 & 11 

Between 

n & 12 

Between 
12 & 14 

[Between 
d & 1 1 

Between 
11& 12 

Between 
12 & 14 

2638 

1396 

1301 

206 

192 

96 

134 

74 

19 


1 Annual Beport of the worhiug of the Factories Act in Bengal & Assam for 
1921 Sfcatem^t III page XVII. ' 

2 Tear dumber employed Number of certiUcates issued 

1918 33,610 21,414 

1919 34,751 21,757 
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Some of tlie obviouB dtawlmefes to tlie employiM^^ of womau 
and cliildren in factories are dealt with in the section of tliis clio-ptar 
dealing with Bombay, Their employment in jute mills is iivsome 
ways preferable to tlieir employment in cotton as working 

conditions are on the whole inore heolthy in the jute mills and 
the atmosijhere has not to be in as humid a state. On the 
other hand, as women and children in the jute mills work in nearer 
contact with the machinery than in cotton mills, there appears be 
greater danger from accidents. Owing to tlie fact that a large 
proportion of the women who are employed in factories are married, 
tliey are compelled in many instances to bring tlieir babies to work 
with them. As no provision is made for the aoeommodation of siicli 
cliildren the mothers liave to take them into the foctories, a practice 
which is not only deleterious to tlieir health, but also renders them 
liable to gi*a.ye accidents^ Tlie number of small children who are 
injured yearly is given in the Factory IiispeotoFs reports for 
Bengal, but as no reference is made in tlie Bombay reports to 
similar accidents definite oomparisons cannot be made. Act 11 of 
1922 will now enable inspectors to prohibit the admission of young 
children into parts of factories where there is a possibility of 
accidents. When this is done managers will be faced with the 
necessity of providing cr&ohes. 

Dispensaries are attached to most mills and are generally under 
the charge of a man with some medical qualification though not 

edical aid necessarily of a very high order. Besides deal- 

Medical a d accidents the dispensary is used as a 

general consulting room by those who are sick. Women, however, 
make little use of the facilities thus offered as it is generally opposed 
to their ideas to discuss the state of their health with a man. 

In the mills there are as a rnle no aaurangements for 
meals. The workers have to arrange as best they can unless the 
rest interval is sufficiently long to enable 
^'r'lnfals ^ to get liome and back m time. Where 

the totee or workers’ houses are close to the 
mill the interval of an hoim and a half which is allowed to the men 
is sufficiently long to render this possible. The women on A and 
B shift would be able to get home to meals. The women on 0 


1 Annual Beporfe on the working of the Mian Factories in Bengal 
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sliift would Iiave had their meal before starting work and 
would not eat again till after their work was complete. The 
cliildren too could on most shifts get home. But the interyals 
for the different shifts were at such different hours of the day 
that in the great majority of cases the different workers in 
the same family could have eaten only their evening meal 
together. Sheds outside the factory where meals could be brought 
and eaten %vould undoubtedly be much appreciated. 

' The Management of the Jute Mills near Calcutta have for 
some time past realized that in order to secure a stable and 
contented labour force, it is worth while 
Jiite Mills ^ devoting time and attention to the question 
of housing. The fact that the Jute mills 
have to depend to a very large extent on imported labour has also 
contributed to the development of housing schemes. The mills 
are situated in a semiuniral area round Calcutta and unless housing 
is provided by the mills the workers have to fall back upon the 
very unsatisfactory accommodation available in the hastily- 
constructed ovhustees round the mills. It is believed 

that about one-tbird of the total number of jute mill workers live 
in quarters provided by the mill-management. I have not been 
able to obtain reliable statistics on this point.. Some of the 
quarters which were built in the early days of the industry are not 
very up-to-date with regard to ventilation. The newer dwellings 
are however built^ on comparatively modern lines. The 
arrangements for sanitation and the supply of water for drinking and 
bathing are as a rule satisfactory. It is believed that the mill 
authorities would be willing to develop them housing schemes very 
considerably, but they are at present very much hampered by the 
difficulty of securing land infthe vicinity of the mills. Compulso- 
ry acquisition cannot be resorted to under the present law and 
the owners of suitable land often ask prohibitive prices. There 
are also frequently difficulties with regard to the title to the land in 
the case of Hindu joint-family or Musalman owners. It is to be 
hoped that the attention of the Legislature will be drawn to this 
important matter. 

OTHER INDUSTRIAL CENTRES 
r The other industrial centres in India need not be dealt with 
af the same leneth as nnA i*- - » i.. 
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coiidilioiis differ ill each iudustrial centre but tlia general features' 
reniain the same. Oawiipore, IV'agpur and ^ Mailras do however 
present certain features . wliioh are, in some ' oases, a‘ distinct 
improvement on those found elsewhere. They are timrefore worthy 
of record. In the case of Oawupore the arrangeineiits inade 
housing the labour and the provision of welfare superintendents will 
be described. In Nagpur the fiicilities provided for safagiiarding 
the health of the workers and the various hinds of benefitsyin 
force for maternity, sickness and accident will be inentionld. 
Madras is in a particularly fortunate position in having a fairly 
stable labour force, and the educational facilities that are 
provided in that centre are generally better than in other parta 
CAWiNPOKB 

Oawnpore is an important industrial centre ; tlie industries 
carried on in that city have already been described in detail. 

ousin of Here I propose only to describe the housing 

Factory^ labour provided for tlia employees of 

Messrs. Cooper Allen and Company and for 
tlie workers at tlie woollen mills. Both these firms now form part 
of the British India corporation, but these settlements were 
built before the amalgamation took place. The one is known as 
Allenganj and the other as MoRobertganj. In the latter case 
especially the lay out and the arrangements for living are 
particularly good. The houses are all grouped round central 
courtyards y each house has in addition a little courtyard of 
its own at the back. The houses have one, two or three 
rooms according to the needs of the families that occupy them. The 
rents charges are merely nominal being 10 to 11 annas per xiionth 
for single quarters, and rupees 1/10 to 1/12 for double quarters. 
The lanes between the houses are rendered shady and attractive by 
the trees that have been planted. A large play pound has been pro- 
vided for the workers. In addition there is a school and a dispensary 
and arrangements have been made for the provision of mid wives. 

The two settlements are under the mam a welfiire 

superintendent who has undoubtedly done much to bring about a 
sense of corporate life. He has arranged for 
SttpeHnteEaest matters connected with the settlement to 

come up for discussion before a Committee 
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Malaommedan, a Ohamar and other representatives of the com- 
munity. He also holds weekly lectures illustrated by lantern slides. 
His wife is an invaluable helper and goes to see the wives of the 
men who work in the factories, in their homes in the settlement. 
Together these settlements house about 75 per cent of the labour 
belonging to the factories to which they are attached. 

NAGPUR 

At the Empress Mills Nagpur the management have imovided 
two dispensaries for their workers, one for men and one for women. 

A woman doctor as well as a medical man 
^rangements charge of the general health of the 

employees. The women and children are 
treated by the woman doctor in case of accident or if they are ill. 
She is also responsible for gi’anting the maternity certificate to "a 
woman who then becomes entitled to leave of absence and 
two months pay. When asked to do so she arranges for 
the woman to be attended at her confinement by the nurses who 
work under her. The doctor has also airanged a creche where the 
small babies are kept and well looked after. Those who have 
suffered accidents, whether men or women, are allowed half wages 
when absent on account of injuries. Employees who have sustained 
serious injuries are, if they return to work, given light work. 
If an accident results in death, compensation is given to the heirs 
of the deceased. 

At meal times the workers can go into the sheds which have 
been erected round the works. The workers have arranged among 
themselves regarding the sheds that may be 
utilised for the different castes. These sheds 
are much appreciated. In the heat of the 
day or in the monsoon it is very inconvenient to have to choose 
between having one’s meals in the workroom or in the yards. 
These sheds, erected at comparatively small cost, provide the 
necessary facilities required by the workers. Filtered water is 
provided and separate taps are set aside for the different castes. 

MADRAS 

- Madras does not rank as an important industrial centre and 
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_ The total mmite of its iiiliabitaiite at the 

^ Census .was , 526,911.1 / The labour 

poiuilation in Madras also presents many 
points of contrast to that in Bombay. In the first place no less 
than 95 per cent of the total inhabitants of Madras city were born 
in tlie province itself and of these two thirds ware born in Madras 
itself ; and the bulk of the remaining population come from 
adjacent districts such as Chxiigleput and North and South Aroot. 
Further, the proportion between the sexes is fairly ef|iial, 52 * 5 ^peF 
cent being males. Unlike Boinhay the factories in Madras should 
therefore be able to maintain a fairly stable labour force as tlie 
majority of the ’workers are resident in Madras. Further there are 
not nearly so many industries competing for labour. Consequently 
men know that it will not be easy to get employment elsewhere if 
they lightly throw up work they have undertaken. 

In Madras city comparatively very few women are employed 
in the cotton spinning and weaving mills, the proportions being ; 

approximately 81 per cent men, 14 per cent 
children (nearly all being boys) and only 5 
clilWreii per cent women.^ These proportions do not 

however hold good for the rest of the 
Presidency where the proportions are roughly men 65, women 14 
and children 21. The large proportion of men employed in 
Madras city is due to the fact that the mills under European 
management there have realized that it is economic to employ the i 
best available machinery. Men are employed on these machines | 
and though their wages are higher the output of these machines 
makes up for the difference between their wages and those of J 
women. Thus, work which is elsewhere done by women by hand 
is in the Madras mills entirely done by power by man. A new 
type of labour-saving machine prevents broken threads from 
being wound on the spindles and so saves much time. The 
operators in still other departments have been provided with 
instruments which have enabled them to increase their wages by 
15 per cent. New machinery has also been introduced, which does i 
work automatically which formerly had to be done by hand. 

1 Oeasiis SlCadia 1921 Vol, XIXI II liable HI page 6 

2 See Annual Beport of Inspector of Factories, 1020 Madras, Appendix XV 
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New designs have still to be done on the drawing-in frames by 
hand, but here again up-to-date machinery is likely to replace 
this process. In the weaving shed some automatic looms have 
been introduced. One man can look after six of these whereas on 
the ordinary looms there is a man in charge of each. The men 
work 10 hours a day and earn good wages. 

Taking the above facts into consideration one can understand 
both why educational facilities have been provided by the manage- 
ducational ment of these mills and why the men and 

lacUities ^ ^ position to benefit thereby. 

Schools were started for the male ohildren of 
mill-employees as early as the year 1904. The classes were first 
held in the mill-shed, but as the factory inspector objected a small 
building was set aside as a school. In 1912 a large piece of 
adjacent marsh ground was taken over by tlie mill and very fine 
school buildings were erected, space being set aside for football and 
other games. At the same time two highly trained European' 
ladies were appointed whose number has now been increased to four. 
Gradually a small technical department was introduced where the 
boys could learn carpentering, engineering and handloom weaving. 
They were also taught gardening. The pupils vary in age from 4 
to 13 and recently a kindergarten branch has been opened with two 
women as teachers who have been specially trained. The bulk of 
the teaching is, however, done by men teachers. There is also a 
continuation school for the boys who are no longer half-timers and also 
for adults. Theaverage attendance at the night school is about 300. 

In addition to these schools the men employees have been 
given a large institute where they can have meals and can also 
read the papers. There is a games club in oonneotion with the 
institute. An attempt to give cinema entertainments unfortu- 
nately proved a failure as people complained that the streets became 
very rowdy when the men came away from the entertainment and 
it had in consequence to be stopped. 

Large sheds with corrugated iron roofs and stone floors have 
been provided for the workers at these mills who wish to take their 
^ meals near the mills. The sheds have been 

provfdl^by^the partitioned into compartments to meet the ' 
mills requirements of men belonging to different 


been provided by the Finn fi>r ^ employees eamiog less tlmn Ks, BO 
a month. ■ Eaeh liouse has .a verandah^ a iroiit room and a back' 
conrtyard. In addition tiie .Mana.gemQnt have instituted a gratuity 
system which entitles a man who has' stajmd ten years with tlie 
Firm to a gratuity of 10 per cent on the total wages he has earned. 
A break in his service means loss ofddus gratuity unless the . 
absence has been due to sickness. In the case of deatli the amount 
of money w'hieh has accumulated to the man’s credit is given to 
whomedever he has nominated, A eompermtion and siek berfefit 
scheme has also been in operation for some considerable time. A 
worker wlio has a .Doctor’s certificate may remain away from work 
for 20 days in one year receiving half pay during that time. 
Absence due to an accident carries witli it benefit of full pay and 
if the man is maimed he obtains light employment in the mill, 

" The choice of other forms of employment and the attractions 
thereof will now be briefly examined. The people in India are not 

Conditions in afraid of migrating so that many forms of 

organised , occupation even in distant parts are open 

than^faetorlls^^ them. For instance timy seek em- 

ployment in mines, in tea-plantations, on 
railway constructional wor^ and in making canals. This does not 
mean that ail these different forms of employment make an equal 
appeal to all castes. On the contrary certain castes are found to 
predominate not only in the jute mills of Bengal but also in the 
mines and tea-gardens of that province. Beference has already 
been made to the statistics oolleeted in the 1921 Census which 
make it possible to see what castes are principally to be found in 
the different occupations. Thus in the coal minesi of Bengal 
among the unskilled workers the Santals account for over 38 per 
cent of the total unskiUed labour and the Bauris for over 21 per 
cent while the Mtilmmmadans an<;l the Gham each accounted for 
approximately 3 per cent, Tlie skilled workers in the coal mines 
are only a small fi*action of the total and amongst them the Bauris 
predominate and next come Santals and Muhammadans. At the 
1921 Census the Bengal tea-gardens employed 215,811 persons.- 
More than one-quarter of this total consisted of Oraoils and 9*3 

1 Census of India 1021 Bengal Yol V Part II Appendices to Table XSII, X^arts 
IV and Y and Appendices to these Tables and see also Table page 76 of this book. 
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per cent were Miindas, wliile Santals accounted for a little over 4 
per cent and the Muhammadans for a lififcle over 2 per cent. 

Generally speaking it is the primitive aboriginal tribes who seek 
employment in mines and tea-gardens while factory employment 
attracts men principally from the agricultural and labouring 
castes. The reason is not far to seek. Work on tea-gardens is very 
similar to agricultural work while mining work can, by the simple 
expedient of staying away from work, be combined with 
agiiculture. Further in the tea-gardens the labour force is made 
up of approximately an equal number of men, women and 
cliildreii. A family without many ties can easily migrate knowing 
that all the members will be able to get employment! Even in 
the case of colliery labour large numbers of women and children 
are employed ( about 40 per cent of the total ). Families therefore 
who are at a somewhat low level and who are accustomed to 
having their women and children working with them find that 
they can still continue to do so even though they go to 
tea-gardens or collieries. Another point that appeals especially to 
agriculturists is the fact that the hours of work are not fixed. It 
is true that in the tea-gardens there are busy seasons but this is 
also the case in agricultural work. On the whole, however, the 
work can be carried on in much the same manner as in any other 
agricultural pursit. 

Coal-mining is essentially different from agriculture. To 
work about 1,000 or 2,000 feet below the surface away from the 
Dlstiiiictlve light of the sun is not very attractive. Those 

coftditions in who take up this form of employment in the 
coal-mines majority of cases combine it with agricultural 

work. They come in for a certain number of days each month and 
spend the remainder, which is in many cases about half the month, 
in agricultural work. The reasons for this appear to me to be that 
coal-mining is largely looked upon as subsidiary to agrioultura 
The wages that are obtainable per day, msi., eight annas to one rupee, 
are not very attractive when the nature of the work is taken into 
consideration. As a means of getting ready cash to help in time 
of agriculttfral need coal-mining is useful, but as a settled means 
of occupation it is not, on the whole, considered desirable. The 
ajerage number of days worked varied from 9^8 to 17* 9 in a 

... Ck * .1 T. -I* » .1 .* * . 
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coal iTiiiias, it sliotilcl be borne in mind tbat life iindergroimd is not 
healthy. Shut away from sunlight and often exposed to iiiuch 
damp and wet, the miner naturally feels that, as a measure of 
self-protection, he must spend as large a part of his time above 
ground as possible. Tins should be recognised by mine owners* 
Where it is recognized and where plots of ground are given to the 
miners for purposes of Old tivatioii it lias been, found possible to 
secure a contented, permanent and healtliy labour force. Where 
it is not done, there is constant change, men seeking employment 
only for sliort periods and returning to ciiltivate their own lands 
as soon as they have earned sufficient to enable tbeni to do so. 
Arrangements should gradually be made to allow certain delinite 
periods off' for agricultural operations, some employees being 
gL'anted leave at the beginning and some at the end of the week. 
The figures shew tliat on «in average only from SO to 50 per cent 
are present in the beginning of the week, while on an average 
about 75 per cent are present at the end. This suggestion, it is 
true, would entail having a much larger number of employees on 
the wages roll, but the increased output would compensate for the 
extra outlay. As matters stand at present mining operations are, 
on an average, conducted energetically for little more than half 
the inoiitk 

While labour is comparatively easy to obtain for jute mills 
much difficulty is experienced in getting a sufficient supply of 
labour for coal-mining. One of the reasons 
arraiigemefts is that coal-mining makes an appeal 

in luiites In to a comparatively small section of the 

Ca) Bengal population. The peculiar needs and habits 

of the people require to be studied, TJaus, while the Santals are 
skilled in building comfortable mud huts for themselves and their 
families, they are seldom given an opportunity of doing so. Men 
and women come to work as casual labourers in mines from villages 
within a radius of 8 to 10 miles of the colliery. The long distances 
that have, in consequence, to be traversed result in frequent 
absences, lack of energy while at work and in attempts to work a 
double shift before returning home. Where houses arB provided 
they are often built in such a vray that they lack both light and 
ventilation, and no arrangements are made for securing any 
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induced to live in such houses only with difficulty. Where on the 
other hand, they are given materials with which to build their own 
houses and sufficient space is provided for courtyards one finds a 
very different state of affairs. Some model settlements do exist. 
Ill one which was entirely inhabited by Santals I found that an 
extraordinarily pleasant village had been established. Each family 
had a group of mud huts grouped round a central courtyard while 
ground at the back provided vegetables. There were fields all 
round the village which the inhabitants had the right to cultivate. 

These views regarding the lack of the provision of suitable 
housing arrangements in the coal-fields in Bengal find their support 
in the ^‘Report of the Committee on the 
^ Housing of Labourers in Bihar and Orissa”! 
published in 1917. According to that report 
numerous defects were only too obvious. Thus, the Committee 
found that sites had not been happily chosen, that hovels had been 
built which were not more than 5 ft. square and had walls only 3 
or 4 ft, in height. Even where the rooms were larger, as in the case 
of the masonry dvrellings, the Committee point out that no 
arrangements ha d been made for ventilation. They noted a general 
scarcity of doors and found that in very few cases were the floors 
impermeable or water-tight. Attention was also drawn to the 
entire lack of arrangements for the disposal of night soil. 

Arrangements for housing their labour are being made in 
some mines in the Central Provinces. At one that was visited 
^ it was found that the company were 

Provinces building some brick houses each containing 

one room size 10 x15, height 10 ft. with a 
verandah in front 5 ft. deep. All the houses had tiled roof. A 
window had been provided in each room, but as it was sufficiently 
large for a man to get in the occupants had bricked up the window. 
Bach house had one-third of an acre of ground. The houses are 
all in rows and roads were going to be laid out. In addition to 
these houses there were some temporary huts for workers who had 
come on contract for about 6 months. There were also some mud 
huts whicli the company found were in some oases preferred to 
the houses they had provided. 

Report of Committee regarding Housing of Labcmrers in Bihar and Orissa*— 
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A' difleratit solieme for tlie provisioii. of Imuses was found at 
anotlier mine. There the company instead of providing the liooses, 
gave the contractor who provided the liiboiir an anno, per ton of 
ore per week, and from this amount’ lie was supposed' to provide 
tlio workers with houses. During one iiiontli ha had received in 
this way no less than Es. 250. On an avemge he obtained not 
] ess than Eg, 200. a month for this puj^ose. For this lie had 
provided mud huts witli thatched roofs. The houses had in iaet 
been built by the workers themseives, the material alone hafing 
been supplied by tlie contractor. He undoubtedly made a liaiid- 
some profit on the transaction. 

The instability of the labour force employed in tlie coal-fields 
makes tlie provision of medical aid seem at first siglit a someW'hat 
doubtful benefit as far as tlie employers are 
tfei le\ds^ concerned. The need for such provision lias 
been recognized by the establisliioent of 
Mines Boards of Health at Asalmol and Jharia and by the en- 
actment of the Bihar and Orissa Alining Settlement Act in 1920- 
TJie Chief Inspector of Alines in his animal report for 1921 gives 
details regarding the "irork of these Boards.^ Though much is 
being done by these Boards to render the mining settlements as 
healthy as possible there still imiains a great deal to be done 
with regard to looking after the health of individual employees. 
Further while it is true that a few trained midwives have been 
appointed no well-qualified medical woman appears yet to have . 
been appointed. As more than half the employees in the coal-fields 
are women and children the employment of a woman doctor \?oul(i 
undoubtedly be very benefioial. 

One cannot fail to be impressed by the absence of the 
amenities of life in the coal-fields. It is time that coal-owners 
( 3 ) Absence of contend with a constant shortage 

Aioneiiitles of life of labour and the fact that many of 
in tiie coal-fields employees spend a large proportion 

on drink, but it is probable that these difficulties could be 
overcome if a determined effort were made to study the needs 
of the workers. In one case where a labour superintend&t had been 
appointed who ivas specially interested in the Santals one found a 
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very Iiappy state of affairs. The people were contented, the time- 
beeping and output were both good. To celebrate the arrival of a 
visitor to the village the men and women gave a display of dancing 
which was partictilaiiy interesting. The appointment of labour 
superintendents, both men and women, would help to make mining 
settlements very different from what they are at present. The 
Santals, who form a large proportion of the labour-force, undoubtedly 
repay study, A fascinating account of their habits and customs has 
recently been written by a Missionary of the United Free Church i 

The Committee appointed to inquire into the housing con- 
ditions in the collieries^ stated that amenities of life did not exist. 
They pointed out that the only pleasure available was that 
“purchased at the liquor shop ” and that there was “no inducement 
for him {L a the miner) to remain at the colliery for a minute longer 
than he can help,” 

Before the mining population is in a position to appreciate the 
provision of much that is now generally regarded as among the 
necessities of life an extensive system of education would have to 
be taken in hand. Such a system must be adapted to their special 
needs and requirements and should not be of the generally stereo- 
typed nature prevalent in many parts of India, Nor should it be 
confined to children only. Adults should be encouraged to take 
an interest in it by means of lantern slides. The wives might, at 
the same time, be educated through their homes and the interest 
they take in their children. Facilities might also be provided both 
for spending and saving money by means of co*operative stores and 
savings banks. 

Keference has been made to the tea-gardens in Bengal and 
Assam in Chapter IV. Detailed information is available with 
regard to the tea-gardens in Assam as a 
te^gar^en^ result of the Government inquiry.^ The 

in Assam Committee was appointed to inquire generally 

into the conditions of tea-garden labour in 
Assam and specifically into the question as to whether the remnne- 

1 The Story of the Santal ; with an account of the Santal Eebellion, by James 
W, Macphail, M.A. United Tree Ohnrch Mission, JBamdah, 

2 Eeport of Committee regarding Housing of Labourers in Bihar and Orissa 
:^paKi; 26 ,.page' 8 ./V 
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ration paid was sufficient Biaintaxn the labotirers in health 
and a reasonable degree of comfort ” TliC report embodies mtidi 
useful iiiformatiom I do not, however, propose to deal witli these 
aspects of the subject but shall confine myself to a brief account of 
tl:ie conditions of employment based on the results of the enqiiiiT, 
The provision of housing for the labour employed in the tea- 
gardens was at first compulsory by law (Act VI of 1901, sections 
13243S), but even after the withdrawal of 
(I) fiotislisg the application of these provisions from^tlio 

districts in question employers still find it 
necessary to provide in some form for the housing of tlioir labour 
which is recruited entirely from distant areas, Tiie Committee 
found two different methods in force for snpxdying this need In 
some cases the workers were housed in barrack lines and lived 
dongregated together under more or less strict discipline and in 
other cases the workers were provided with land and building 
materials and built their own houses. The Committee found that 
most labourers, particularly those belonging to aboriginal or semi- 
aboriginal tribes, preferred to live in a manner as closely akin as 
possible to what they had been accustomed to in tlieir own villages. 
I have already drawn attention to the fact that in the coal fields 
also aboriginal workers prefer to build their bouses according to 
their own ideas with material supplied by the employer. The 
Assam Committee found that the labourer was much more contented 
on estates where he was provided with a small allotment for his 
own cultivation and with facilities for grazing his cattle and for 
cutting firewood. 

Medical attendance is adequately provided for in the majority 
of the estates. The Indian medical staff on the whole consists of 
qualified men but the success of their work 
( 2 i) Medical aid is naturally largely dependent on the per- 
sonality of the doctor. In some estates 
suitable and well-equipped hospitals have been provided, but there 
are instances where such accommodation is of a rudimentary type 
and “ ^5onsists of temporary grass huts attached to a dispensary,” 
No mention is made in the report whether any woman doctors are 
appointed to look after the women, nor whether any arrangements 
are made for the provision of trained midwives. The Committee 
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(3) Amenities of 
life 


liberality in the granting of pregnant leave and allowances ”i 
They found that certain estates gave leave for three months before 
and three months after childbirth with full pay for the whole 
period. The tea-gardens are faced with special medical problems 
which arise from the congregation of large numbers in compai’atively 
small areas. Hookworm disease and malaria are widely 
prevalent and epidemic diseases such as influenza take a heavy 
toll pf life. 

The need of providing some amenities of life is also emphasized. 
Where provision is made for recreation and where labourers are 
given leave of absence to cut their crops and 
are not compelled to work on a holiday, the 
labour force is reported to be more contented. 
The suggestion is made that where there are opportunities for 
hunting and fishing these should be allowed and in cases wliere 
this form of recreation is not available, “ football, cinematograph 
entertainments and sports would he suitable amusements on a 
holiday and would form a counter-attraction to the liquor-shop.”^ 
With regard to the question of the adequacy of the remune- 
ration received, the Committee found it difficult to give a definite 
answer. They pointed out that it was necess- 
(4) Wages ary to take into consideration the other 

advantages ofiered such as “ the possibility 
of obtaining land for cultivation, the opportunities of other subsidi- 
ary means of livelihood, proximity to a bazaar, ample leisure, the 
healthiness of the locality and last and by no means least the 
personality of the manager.”^ As these attendant advantages varied 
very much in the different estates no conclusions could be reached 
with regard to the problem of remuneration which were generally 
applicable. On the whole they state that wages have not kept 
pace with the rise in the cost of living and that that is especially 
the case in the Surma valley. They were satisfied however that, 
“ speaking generallv^ the remuneration is adequate on gardens in 
the Assam valley.” In the case of the Surma valley they endorse 
that finding siibject to certain reservations. 


1 Report of Assam Labour Enquixy Committee 1921-22, page 98. 


2 Op. cit, page 100, para 197. 
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Tea, coffee and 
rubber estates 
In Madras 


Tea, coffee and , riibl)er estates give eixtployment to large 
numbers in the Madras Presidency. I did not visit these estates 
but was given tlia following inforinatiori by 
a representative of these estates, , He told 
me that tlie nimibers employed w^ero about 
150,000 of w'hom about 62 per eeiit were men 
and the remainder women and children. The hours of work of tlie 
estates were approximately from 8 a., m. to 4 p. nx, but wx)rk ,was 
not compulsory Oil Simdays. The same hours were mainfod 
the year round, but in wet weather tlie employees were given jute 
blankets which were said to be water proof. In foctories on the 
estates tbe hours were from 8 a. in. to 6 p. m. The tea fiictories 
were kept open all tlie year round, but the rubber factories did not 
work during March, April and May, About 17 per cent of the 
employees in tea-gardens are women, but no women are employed 
in rubber factories. 

Schools are gi'adually being opened on tlie larger estates, but 
the language difficulty is a serious one in the smaller places as 
the coolies speak either Tamil, Canarese or Malayalam and it was 
not found possible to provide teachers in each language. The 
Tamil coolies are, however, said to be desirous of education and 
make their own arrangements for the ediioation of their children. 
Labour for the estates in Madius is recruited by means of 
head mistries who are sent round to the various villages. These 
mistries are also made responsible for the work done by the coolies 
and receive from the estate 10 per cent of the wages earned. 
According to the Labour Act estates are not allowed to make 
contracts for more than a year. The majority of the coolies are 
said to work for nine or ten months after which they return to 
their villages for two or three months. In a few cases they renew 
their contract without returning to their villages. 

Labour is also largely employed in India on the construction 
and maintenance of railways, canals, roads and for extensive 
^ „ public buildings. The work is generally 

other forms of given over to contractors who are entirely 

hafustries responsible for the labour as wrell as for 

getting the work done within a specified 
time. Government exercise supervisory powers but on 
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workers. He is responsible not only for the payment of their 
wages but also for the provision of housing and medical aid. Where 
the contractor succeeds in getting local labour the conditions are 
similar to those obtaining in other local industries. If, however, 
he has to bring his labour from some distance conditions are often 
far from satisfactory. The contractor is often obliged to give a 
monetary advance in order to induce the workers to leave their 
hoities. To secure the return of this money and also to prevent 
the*" workers from absconding he protects himself under the 
Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act. As the work is only temporary 
he does not see the necessity of making -suitable housing 
arrangements. He contents himself with providing materials for 
building out of which the workers construct for themselves squalid 
hovels, Hor does sanitation receive much attention, arrangements 
for the provision of medical aid are scanty, unless an epidemic 
makes it an urgent necessity. In consequence of all these factors 
the efficiency of the labour force is seriously impaired. The 
workers are to be seen taking every opportunity of rest afforded 
by the lack of discipline which is so usual a feature of work of 
this kind. 

This contract method of _ recruitment and management of 
labour which is so general a feature of the employment of labour 
in this country almost invariably brings in its train the evils 
noted above. They can only be overcome either by the method 
of direct dealing with labour or by seeing that strict conditions 
are laid down in the terms of the contract with regard to the 
provision of the amenities of life to the labour force employed on 
the work. 


CHAPTER VI 

AMELIORATIVE MEASURES 


In previous ohaiiters I have dealt with some of tfie problems 
connected with the rise and growth of Victories in India, I have 
Ifltrodiictory attempted to si lew how the problems vary 

from province to province. I have ^also 
endeavoured to describe the main difficnlties tliat firise in the 
attempt to impose an advanced form of industrial organization on 
a people essentially rural in cha.racter and composed of many 
different heterogeneous elements. In this cliapter I propose first 
to give a brief account of the course of labour legislation in India. 
Further as the State, employers, labour and social agencies are all 
concerned with these problems I shall give an account of the 
steps taken by each towards the amelioration of the condition of 
the working classes. 

STATE ACTION 


Factories in connection with the textile industries were 
among the first to be started in India. As in England so also in 
this country, the State at first did not reeog- 
Legislall nize any duty towards the employees in 

such places. Abuses which had been 
prevalent in England at the initiation of the factory movement 
were repeated in India. Child labour was exploited and men and 
women were alike made to work excessively long hours. An 
excellent account written by B. L. Hutchins and A. Harrison^ is 
available of the history of factory legislation in England. For 
India there exist two works which deal with the matter in a 
sufficiently exhaustive manner.^ I do not therefore propose to 
refer more than briefly to the various Commissions that have been 
appointed whenever the question of the revision of the Factories 
Act arose, as these have been already dealt with by other 

1 A History of JB’actory Legislation b:f B, L. HufccMas and A. Harrison. 

2 Indian Factory Law Administration by A, G. Ciow, Factory£iegisiation in 
India by J. G. Hydd. 
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writers. I shall content myself with examining the main 
questions round which the subject of legislation has centred and 
tracing the gradual evolution of the laws now in force. Finally 
some suggestions will be made as to possible legislation in the 
future. 

The main problems with which legislators in India were at 
first faced related ( 1 ) to the restrictions that should be placed on 
the employment of women and children ; (2) the extent of inter- 
fer^ice that is justifiable in the con ditons of employment of adult 
labour and { 3 ) the prescription of minimum standards for the 
health and safety of the operatives. The methods of enforcing 
the law have also been reviewed from time to time. 

Till within recent times these were the principal subjects 
that came within the purview of legislation. The growth in the 
numbers employed, the necessity of bringing conditions up to the 
requirements of international standards, and the realization that 
the State owes special obligations to those who have to earn their 
living by manual toil and who because of their poverty and 
ignorance are themselves incapable of bringing effective pressure 
to bear on the Legislature, have all tended to widen very much 
the scope of legislation. 

The First Indian Factories Act was passed in 1881 ( Act XV 
of 1881). Pressure was brought to bear on the Secretary of 
State by questions asked in the House of 
Fac^toriei^Act Commons in 1874 and 1875 relating to the 

i88i conditions in Indian factories and in 

consequence the Government of Bombay was 
directed to appoint a Commission! to inquire into the need of 
legislation. The Act of 1881 was an outcome of the recommenda- 
tions of this Commission and the subsequent deliberations that 
took place. The Act fell short of the recommendations but was 
nevertheless a useful starting point. It dealt mainly with the 
problem of child labour. The employment of children was 
prohibited until they reached the age of seven years, 2 and until 
they were 12 years old® they were not permitted to work for more 


1 Bombay Factory Commission 1876, 

2 ludjau Factories Act 1881, section 6. 
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than miie hours in any one clay. i This in itself is a sufficient 
coimnentary on the state of affairs that prevailed before this Act 
was passed. Cliildren were also to be given one Iiour^a rest 
( exclusive of the nine hours work ) and fom- iiolidays in the 
month. 2 There were no provisions in tliis Act regarding a 
weekly day of rest or tlie limitation of the hours of work for 
men and women. Tlie act was made applicable throughout 
British India to foctories'f wherein not less than one liundred 
persons were simultaneously employed and wherein power wr^e t?Sed. 
Local Governments were given the riglit to appoint Inspectors of 
Factories and in default of such appointments the Magistrate of 
the district was to be the inspector in his district. 

The next Act relating to factories was x>assed in TS01 (Act 

Factories Act 1891)* lu the interval there had 

*of much agitation for a revision of the 

Act of 1881. Mr. Meade King, one of 
His Majesty’s Inspectors of Factories in England had been sent 
out in 1882 to report on the working of the Indian Factories Act 
A Commission was appointed in 1884 by the Bombay Government, s 
a small Medical Committee was also appointed at the same time 
to investigate the health of mill operatives and the Sanitary 
Commissioner was required to inquire into the sanitary conditions 
of mills and factories. The attention of the authorities was once 
again directed to the condition of fiictories in India by a MemO" 
randum prepared by Mr. Jones who had held tlie post of Inspector 
of Factories in Bombay for some considerable time. A Bill was 
prepared on the basis of some of these recommendations but in 
May 1890 the Home Government suggested the appointment of a 
further Commission before this Bill was passed. A small 
Commission was accordingly appointed by the Government of 
India in 1890.® 


1 Indian Factories Act 1881, aectiou 7. 

2 do do 8. 

3 . do do 1 and 2. 

4 do do ^feionS, 

5 Report and proceedings of the Commission appointed to consider the 
Working of Factories in the Bombay Presidency, 188S, 

6 Indian Factory Oommiss^^^^^ 1800 of which Major Lethbridge 
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As a result of these inquiries and also because of the reso- 
lutions passed at the Berlin Conference held in 1890, to which the 
British Government had signified their assent, the Indian Factories 
Act of 1891 came into being. This Act was a distinct advance on 
that of 1881. It was made applicable to all establishments using 
power where not less than 50 persons were employed^ while local 
Governments had the authority to extend its provisions to places 
whe:?i0 not less than 20 persons were employed. Children were 
gives! a much ampler degree of protection. The age limits were 
raised to 9 and 14 respectively^ and the hours of work were limited 
to 7 in any one day and had to be between the hours of 5 a. m. and 
8 p. m.3 A rest interval of one half-hour's duration was also 
prescribed if the hours of work amounted to six. Restrictions 
were also placed on the employment of women. They were not to 
work in factories before 5 a. m. or after 8 p. m, except in places, 
where a system of shifts had been approved by the Inspector.^ 
Their hours were limited to 11 in the day and they enjoyed an 
interval or intervals of rest amounting to at least 1|- hours if the 
full 11 hours were worked. The hours of work for men were not 
limited but there had to be a stoppage of work for half an hour 
between 12 and 2» and a weekly day of rest was also secured.® 
Another feature of the Act was the introduction of provisions to secure 
ventilation and cleanliness and to prevent overcrowdinginfactories.7 
Trade rivalry between the cotton and jute mills in India and 
those in Lancashire and Dundee was largely responsible for the 
appointment in 1906 of a Textile Factories Labour Committee® 
under the Presidency of Commander Sir H. P. Preer-Smith. The 
recommendation by this Committee that the law relating to factories 
needed revision led to the appointment of a large representative 
Commission in 1909 to investigate conditions throughout India.9 


1 

Act XI of 1891 sections 

8 and 18 

2 

Do 

do 

5 and 9 

3 

Do 

section 

7 

4 

Do 

do 
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Do 

do 

BA ' 

6 

Do 

do 

6B'V 

, 7 

Do 

do 

'16 


8 Textile Factories Labour Committee 1906, 

9 Eeport of the Indiaa Factory Labour Commission 1908 under the presi* 
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The subsequent Factories Act of 1911 (Act XII of 1911) was 
largely based on Dr. T. M, NaiFs minute of dissent^ to tlie Majority 
A t f report of the 1908 CoBimission. He recom- 
190 ^ ^ mended the legislative restriction of the hours 

of adult labour, Ha also opposed very strongly 
the recommendation of the ma jority to create a class of ‘ young 
persons'. His arguments were sufficiently cogent to prevent the 
recognition of any such class by legislation. Otlier points on wijioh 
he diflered from the majority of his colleagues related to propoials 
to raise the hours of labour for women from 11 to 12 a day/^ and 
to reduce the time allowed for rest. He also strongly objected to 
the proposal to permit night work for women in ginning feotories 
and supplied many valid objections to tlie practice. But while 
he succeeded in enforcing his views on tlie legislature with regard 
to the 11 hours limit for women, he lost over the rest interval and 
the night work for women in ginning factories. Both these matters 
were however adjusted by the Act of 1922. 

In brief the Act of 1911 left the age of employment of children 
unaltered, but made the possession of an age certificate compulsory. ^ 
The duration of the hours of work for children also remained 
unchanged, except in textile factories where they were reduced to 
six hours a day A The new Act made no appreciable difference 
with regard to the conditions of the employment of women except 
that their rest interval was shortened.^ However for the first time 
the hours of adult male workers were restricted by law. But this 
was only done in the case of textile factories' where no person was 
allowed to be employed for more than 12 hours in any one dayA 
The provisions restricting the application of the Act to fimtories 
where 50 or more persons were employed and giving power to local 
Governmeirts to extend it to places where more than 20 persons 
were employed remamed unaltered. The problems relatmg to 
health and safety were tackled in a much more thorough-going 
manner and the local Governments were given the power to 
prescribe definite standards in these matters. 

1 Report of the Indian Factory Labour Gominission 1908 page 81, 

2 Do do do 105. 

3 Act XII of 19X1 Bectiou 23 

■■ i .. '■ 32 ;.' 
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The resolutions passed at the first meeting of the International 
Labour Conference under the League of Nations held at Washington 
in 1919 compelled once again a revision of 
Factories Act As India was a Member 
Conference 1919 of the League of Nations and had participated 
in the Conference, she was called upon to 
ratify the Conventions and Recommendations passed at that Oonfer- 
enc0. In view of the stage of industrial progress reached and 
her«^eculiar position as a tropical country the case of India received 
special consideration. She was, however, asked to introduce a sixty 
hour week in factories and in mines ; to prohibit the employment 
of women at night ; to raise the minimum age of employment 
to 12 and to enquire into the possibility of granting maternity 
benefits to women industrial workers. 

The Act of 1922 (Act No. II of 1922) made it possible for 
India to ratify these Conventions as far as factories were concerned. 
Factories minimum age of employment was raised 

Act of 1922 to 12 and the upward limit to I5.i In no 

factories were they allowed to work more than 
6 hours a day.s A rest interval had to be given after 4 hours work 
if the entire period of work was of hours duration. ^ The hours 
of adults were limited to 11 in any one day and to sixty in the 
week^ and a rest interval of one hour after six hours work was also 
prescribed.^ Section 27 of the Act of 1911 which had allowed 
women to be worked at night in ginning factories was repealed. 
No woman now may be employed before 5-30 a. m. or after 7 p. m.^ 
Another important feature of the Act was its extensive range. It 
was made applicable to all power factories in which not less than 
20 persons were employed. Local Governments were given the 
right to extend it to factories employing not less than ten persons 
whether power was used or not.7 Further, local Governments were 
also given the power of fixing standards of ventilation and artificial 
humidification. In order to enable local Governments to do this 

1 Acfc n of 1922, secfcious 2 and 14 

2 „ section 14 

3 Mr >1 1 ^ 

^ M »l 17 

^ 6 Act xn of 1911 section 24 as modified 
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satisfactorily, the GoYermieBt of IiuHa appoiiatecl an ©s:pert to 
suggest suitable means of regulatijig atniospherio conditicm witlioiil 
detriment to the industry. His report, which has recently Imm 
published,! contains recommendations and proposed regulations. 
It is lioped that local Goyermnents will lose m time in bringing his 
recommendations into force. ^ 

The Washington Recoiumendation that an inquiry sliould te 
instituted into the question of iiiatexmity benefits foi' women ^was 
Inquiry about carried out. An inquiry was made ind 

TeneiU^^ a report submitted to the International 

Labour Conference in Geneva in As 

it was considered desirable that a furtlier intensive inquiry should 
be made, two medical women were employed for the purpose in 
the industrial centres of Bombay and Bengal respectively. The 
report submitted by Dr. Barnes was pxiblished in the Bombay 
La, hour Gazette ; the report for Bengal written by Dr. Ourjel has 
also been published.^ No legislative action has yet been taken 
on their proposals. Action cannot however be postponed indefinite- 
ly. It is hoped that ultimately legislation will be possible 
securing to women industrial workers a definite period of leave at 
the time of child birth and some pecuniary help during that period. 

Some time will probably elapse before further factory legislation 
is undertaken. Various new problems are however likely to arise 
Probable trend require solution by legislative 

of future factory enactment. In the first place legislation 
leglsiatloix similar to the Truck Acts in force in England 

will probably have to be considered in this country. At present 
employers in India claim the power to fine their work- 
people, sometimes for trivial offences ; they can make large 
deductions from wages for absence and they are entitled to 
withhold wages if the employees leave without giving due notice 
or in the e vent of a strike. Further it is a common practice in some 
centres, especially in Bombay, not to pay wages due till about the 
middle of the succeeding month. It is likely that in future these 
powers will be questioned and may be curtailed. The power to inflict 


1 Act XII of 19U, secfeioa 37 (g) as modified 

2 y. Maloney : HumidiflcafcioB in CbttonMm^ 

3 D. E. Gnrjel : W^omen^s Labour In Bengal industries, Ho. 31. Bulletia , 9 ! 
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fines should be limited and defined and the law should provide that 
in all ordinary cases wages should be paid at the end of each week 
as is at present the practice in the jute mills of Bengal. The 
employment of large numbers of children is a feature both of the 
cotton mills in Bombay and the jute mills in Calcutta. It may be 
hoped that in future legislation stricter provisions will be made to 
safeguard the health of child employees. Whole-time certifying 
surgeons should be appointed for large industrial centres whose 
duty it ought to be not only to give the necessary age certificates, 
but also to carry out a medical examination at stated intervals of 
all children below the age, of 15. Further, before a child of 15 is 
allowed to become a full-time worker, the CertifyingSergeonshould 
be required to give a certificate stating that he or she is fit to 
undertake such employment. This was one of Dr. NaiFs recom- 
mendations but has not yet been put into force. It is also obvious 
that in the case of girls the medical examination of fitness for 
employment should be carried out by medical women. When 
medical women are employed for this purpose they should also be 
charged with the duty of safeguarding the health of women 
generally and of pregnant women in particular. They should 
bring to the notice of factory managers anything in the nature of 
the employment which may be specially inimical to the health of 
the women workers. As I have already stated, the time cannot 
be long postponed when arrangements will have to be made by the 
State in cooperation with employers to regulate the employment 
of women at the time of childbirth. It may be also suggested that 
in factories in which more than 200 women are employed the 
employer should be required either to provide a crtehe for the 
children of these employees or to contribute towards the support 
of a crtehe in the proximity of his works. The passing of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act will undoubtedly render the treatment 
of accidents more effective than it has been in the past. Legis- 
lation should, however, in my opinion enforce the provision of 
ambulance rooms in all factories in which more than 500 persons 
are employed and where there is special likelihood of accidents 
causing injury. Separate arrangements should be made for women 
where their number exceeds 200. These ambulance rooms should 
be placed in charge of a man qualified in first aid, who should be 
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rooms should be supervised by the Certifying Surgeon of the area. 
In small factories there should be first aid applianoes with oiie 
person at least on tlie factory staff qualified to deal with them. 
Inquiry into all serious accidents should be undertaken by a 
medical man appointed by Government wliose certificate should be 
sufficient evidence in all compensation cases. He might well ba 
the Certifying Surgeon, 

The Washington Conventions and EecomirieiKktions have %en 
ratified as far as factories are concerned. It was the intention 
that they sliould be applicable also in the 
legislation for mines and quarnea, Tiie umies 

other organized legislation tliat has recently been passed will 

” ^ ^ be examined later on. In view of special 

circumstances a narrower definition of the term industrial 
undertaking ” was accepted at the Washington Conference as far as 
India was concerned. For other countries the term included * all 
construotion, reconstruction and maintenance works, as also all 
transport of passengers or goods by road, rail, sea or inland water- 
way.’ In short, every form of organmed industrial employment, 
with the exception of agriculture, was considered as falling within 
the scope of the Washington Ooiiventions and Eecommeadatiom* 
Although therefore India huvS carried out the obligatory portions of 
the Washington Conventions and Ilecommendations that w^ere appli- 
cable to her, legislation will probably be deinandecl for the appli- 
cation of the same principles to the forms of industrial undertaking 
which are at present excluded from Indian legislation. It should 
however be pointed out that there is much preparatory work to be 
done ill India before effective legislation can be introduced to deal 
adequat ely with all these different forms of organized eniployment. 

The conditions of work of agricultural workers were considered 
at the meeting of the Interimtidnal Labour Conference held at 
Interaatioiial Geneva in 1921. The Becomrnendations and 
Labour Conventions that were passed there were 

Conference 1921 intended to secure to agricultural workers the 
same benefits that had been conferred on industrial workers by the 
ratification of the Conventions and Eecommendations "drawn up at 
Washington. In a country like India where peasant holdings 
prevail and where little maelnnery is used in airriculture. it dnc^ 
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a matter of m-geut importance. Even if India were to ratify them, 
it would be practically impossible to enforce them and the law 
would remain a dead letter. Attempts ought to be made to 
educate public opinion and large agricultural employers so that 
what cannot be done by legislative enactment may be done 
voluntarily. Where the State is the landowner progressive 
measures should be gradually introduced which will serve as an 
exainple to other landowners. In a country as vast as India where 
the"majority of agrioultui-al workers are illiterate and incapable 
them.selves of recognizing the value of these reforms or of pressing 
for them, progress will be slow. 

Before passing on to the Mines legislation and to the more 
general labour legislation recently enacted I propo.se to say a few 
words about the enforcement of the legis- 
Ito^ecUon lation relating to factories. Although the 

Act of 1881 had given local Governments the 
power to appoint factory inspectors, as late as 1908 the system of 
faotoiy imspection was stated, except at a few centres, to have 
proved a failure. The cause of the failure was undoubtedly the 
small number of full time inspectors appointed. At that date 
there were only six for the whole of India. The inspection 
of factories was largely in the hands of m-offieio inspectors ‘who had 
neither the time nor the special knowledge necessary for the work, h 
The Labour Commission of 1908 accordingly recommended that 
there should beat least one full-time inspector for each province 
and that in Bombay there should in addition be fom-whole-time 
inspectors and that Bengal and Assam should' together have two 
inspectors was recommended. 

Inspections 


Year 

Oiic 0 

Twice 

Thrice 

More than 
three times 

Total 

hTot 

Inspected 

Grand 

Total 

2 1917 

1815 

551 

273 

340 

2486 

766 

3241 

2 1918 

1602 

327 

115 

423 

2367 

961 

3318 

2 1919 

, 1839 

410 , 

225 

233 

2713 j 

810 1 

3523 

s 1920 

1676 

G33 

250 

169 

2628 

1098 

3726 


1 Eeport ol the Indian Factory Labour Commission 1908 page 60 

2 Annual Eeport of the 'Working of the Indian Factories Act for 1919, 
Statement 'VII. 
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' Siace the date of this report there has' beea, a coasiderahle ' ^ 
addition to the Victory' inspecting staE 'The positioais liowcTer , 
not yet by any means 'satisfactory. From the tabnla.r statement . 

(on previous page) it will be seen that large numbers of, fectoriea 
are not inspected each year'aiid that the great; luajority; .are; not ■ '[ 
inspected more than once. Act 11 of 1922 has brought a very i 

much larger number of factories ■within the scope of the Factories ; 

Act. Unless the staff is increased correspondingly the Act ^will 
be largely a dead letter. ^ 

When the staff is being increased women inspeotoi's should be 
appointed in each province. Although, in 1920 there were i84j922 
women and lljDSS girls employed in factories h no woman 
inspector had been appointed. In answer to a question in the 
Legislative Assembly it was announced that the Oentral Provinces 
Government were considering such an appointment, but apparently 
no other Government had then reached that stage. The recent pubib 
cation ‘ Women in the Factory V by His Alajesty’s Principal Lady ; 
Inspector of Factories 2 gives abundant proof of the utility of such 
appointments, and will set persons interested “ wondering to use J 

the "words of Viscount Gave in the introduction, “why the woman i 

worker has for so long been grudged the help which only a woman i 

can giye.’*^ . . , . ^ 

But not only is it necessary to establish an efficient system j 

of factory inspection, members of tte International Labour Organ- } 

imtion were recommended by the meeting ; 

of the International Labour Conference at f 

Washington^ to establish in addition “a ^ 

Government service especially charged with the duty of safe- 
guarding the health of the workers ” The need of such a ; 

Service is espeeially urgent in India. Dr. If anva member of the ; 

Indian Factory Labour Commission, gave it as his opinion that 
the instability of mill labour was: due to “ the physical breakdown •; 

of the labourer which unfits him for any furfe work.ri” i 

Additional evidence shewing the exhausting nature of the work ' i, 

1 Annual Eeporfc on the Workiug of the Indian Factories Act for 1920 page 17 ! 

2 Women in the Factory by Dame Adelaide Mary Andersoar * 

3 Op. cit. page yiL 

4 International Labour Conference 1919, Eecommendatiou oonceming the 
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ill cotton mills was given by Mr. Bazanji Dadabboy (now Sir 
Eazaiiji Dadabhoy) wlio was tlien Manager of the Empress Mills/ 
Nagpur. He furnished a tabular statement shewing the attendance 
of workpeople in September 1905, May 1907 and October 1907/ 
Prom this statement it is evident that on an average only little 
over 30 per cent of the men, 21 per cent of the women and about 
55 per cent of the children were never absent during the entire 
month. Approximately 15 per cent of each class of workers 
worked less than half the month. To cover absentees Mr. Bazanji 
had to engage 10 per cent extra hands. Besides this bad time- 
keeping the management were faced with a large labour turnover. 
To maintain a staff of approximately 5000 workers the same 

number had to be engaged during the year/ 

This large labour turnover is a feature of many mills in 
different parts of India. Data supplied to the Factory Labour 
Commission shewed that in mills in Bombay, Nagpur and Madras 
all the workers changed on an average once in 18 months.^ 
Dr. Nair attributed this large exodus from the factories to the 
strong desire of the operatives to return home as soon as they fell 
sick.^ 

The importance of the health of the workers in relation to in- 
dustrial development was emphasized by the Sanitary Commissioner 
with the Government of India in a paper that he contributed 
on the subject to the Indian Industrial Commission 1916-1918/ 
He drew attention to the necessity of the appointment of health 
experts as inspectors under the Act. There is abundant evidence 
of the great need for doing everything possible to safeguard the 
health of industrial workers, A beginning has been made in some 
provinces by the appointment of the Directors of Public Health as 
ex-officio Inspectors of Factories, but undoubtedly much still remains 
to be done. When an industrial medical service is created room 
should be found in it for the appointment of medical women. The 
fact that women find it particularly difficult to adapt themselves 

1 Indian Taotory Laboar Commission 1908 Yol. II Evidence page 381 

2 do, ^ do. do. do, do. do, page 367 

3 do. "do. do. do, Vol. I page 88 

4 Op, cit. Tol. I page 88 

6 Leport of Indian Industrial Commission 1916-1918 Appendix L page 459 
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to the strain of factory life is evident from the returns 

supplied by Mr. Bazanji. Tiiey l]a,ve not tl;ie same physique as 
men and as tliey seek work in factories only because of great 
pecuniary need, the necessity of safeguarding tlif 3 ir health k 
extremely important. 

These suggestions relating to inspection and the proTision of 
medical aid for iiuiustrial workers are also applicable to workers in 
mines. I shall now examine how fer |lieir 
Mines Legislation health find welfare lias been safeguarded by 
rules and regulations. In 1901 the first 
Indian Mines Act was passed and inspectors were appointed. 
Within comparatively recent times there has been a rapid 
development of mining in India. The Washington meeting 
of the International Labour Conference directed the attention 
of the Government of India to the conditions of employment in 
mines. A Convention was passed recommending that a sixty 
hour week should be introduced in Indian mines and that 
children under 12 years of age should not be employed. The 
Conference further suggested that for underground work a fifty* 
four hours week for adults should be considered. In view of these 
recommendations and also because of the large numbers employed 
the Government of India felt themselves compelled to revise the 
Indian Mines Act. A bill for this purpose was introduced in 
September 1922 and passed early in 1923. The chief features of 
the new law are the limitation of the hours to sixty in any one 
week for workers above ground and to 54 for underground workers. 
No week is to consist of more than six days.^ Further no child is 
to be allowed to work in a mine^ and a child is defined as a person 
under the age of 13 years.® Boys and girls over that age are 
allowed to work the same hours as adults. No definite limitation 
has yet been placed on the employment of women. This latter 
point raised considerable discussion in the Legislature. Mr. Joshi, 
the nominated Labour Membexq urged that women should he 
prohibited from working undergiuund He did not succeed in 
carrying this point. The Government were in sympathy with the 

— 

1 Bill to amend and consolidate fcho law rolatsng to the regulation and. 
inspection ol mines. See^oix 2U. 
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proposed reform but urged that practical - considerations precluded 
them from taking immediate action. According to the latest 
returns available no less than 57,403 women were employed in 
1021 below ground. I It would cause severe dislocation if without 
warning they were prohibited from continuing to do so. It was felt 
too that the prohibition of the employment of children below 
ground would have an indirect effect in preventing such large 
nurqj 3 ers of women from going underground. The Act however 
empowers the Government by executive order to prohibit the 
employment of women underground and the spokesmen of the 
Government in the Legislature undertook to consult the Provincial 
Governments and public opinion with a view to promulgating 
suitable orders. 

Conditions of employment in mines are regulated not only by 
the Mines Acts in force but also by the appointment of Mines 
Board of Health whose duty it is to look 
health of the labour force. For the 
coalfields in Bihar and Orissa a mining and 
settlement Act was passed in 1920 2 . This Act empowered the 
formation of a Mines Board of Health and the creation of a Mining 
Settlement Fund. It also gave the Board the power to compel 
owners of mines within the mining settlement area to provide 
house-accommodation, water-supply, sanitary arrangements and 
medical assistance.® The rules under this Act have yet to he fully 
enforced, but it is hoped that when the regulations have effect 
there will be considerable improvement in the conditions of health 
in the coalfields. The present -writer made a special investigation 
into these conditions in 1920 and 1921 and was convinced that 
the efficiency and output of the miners would greatly improve if all 
owners devoted the same attention to the health and comfort of their 
workers as some of the more enlightened among them do at present. 
The severe and fatal accidents to which men and women are 
exposed in the course of their industrial employment have made 

Worksnen’s civilised countries grant some measures 

coinpensatioM of protection to workers, by ensuring to them 
in such cases pecuniary compensation for. 

1 Eeport of Chief Inspector of Mines for 1921 page 37* 

„ 3 T’hft ■Ain-.-, a * -i- 
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tlieir loss of actual irages and eorning capacity. In England 
'tv-orlcpeople had recemd a certain degree of protection under the 
Factory Act of 1878, They liad also the right after 1880 to take 
action against the employer under the Employers’ Liability Act. 
Workmen’.s Compensation Acts were passed in 1897 and 1000 . 
The Act of 1906 consolidated the prerious legislation. In India 
progress has been considerably slower. As far back as, 1884 
workers in Bombay asked that a man who sustained .sefious 
injuries should be given full wages during the period of "'dis- 
ablement and that “in case of his being nmimed for life suitable 
provision be made for his livelihood.”! Although a certain 
number of enlightened employers instituted a system of compens- 
ation for theft workpeople the practice was by no means general. 
Legislation to enforce minimum payments in respect of accidents 
was introduced in 1922 and passed early in 1923, Prior to this 
Act a workman had the right to sue an employer under the Fatal 
Accidents Act of 1855 in the case of death arising from an 
accident, but this Act was seldom invoked. Further with regard 
to the general question of Employers’ Liability the position in 
India was vagire. 

The Workmen’s Compensation BUI was drawn up with a view 
both to make clearer the employers’ liability should a workman 
decide to sue his employer in a Civil Court 
^mp^saifloii footnote)^ and to devise a simple and 

Bill easy method of securing payment to workers 

. of compensation without the matter neces- 

sarUy being taken into Court. The legislation was admittedly 
experimental. Very few data were available with regard to 
industrial accidents and employers are faced with risks which it is 
difficult to compute. The acceptance of the principle that workers 
are entitled to compensation for injury by accident is however a 
great step in advance. The Bill had naturally to bo limited in its 
applicability. All workers in factories which come under the scope 

1 Eeporti of Ooiamissioa to oonsidec Woi'king of Factories in the Bombay 
Presidenoy 1885, page 2S0. . 

2 The Employers’ Liability provisions of the Bill were droppSd by Govera- 
ment during the course of its passage through the Legislature. The Act Is now 
confined only to Workmen’s Compensation on the analogy of the English Act of 

IQOfv. TV»a nnnif.inn In Avith reirard trt emDloverfi’ Uftbillf.v 
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of Act II of 1922 are entitled to benefit, as also workers in mines* 
Other classes of beneficiaries are transport workers such as railway 
and tramway men, and certain classes of workers on ships and dock 
labourers. Within certain limitations men employed in the building 
trades, as also telegraph and telephone linesmen ; underground 
sewage workers and members of fire-brigades complete the list. 

The scale of compensation is based on the average wages of 
which the worker was in receipt before the accident. In the case 
of a%tal injury the dependants of adults are entitled to much 
heavier compensation than the dependants of minors as in the one 
case the death of the breadwinner has to be compensated for, while 
in the latter the wages earned were only an addition to the family 
wages. Thus the compensation for an adult who is killed is the 
equivalent of 30 months wages subject to a maximum of Es. 2,500, 
while in the case of a minor only Rs. 200 has to be paid. Whether 
this will in any way tend to cause dangerous work to be put in the 
hands of minors will have to be carefully watched. In the case of 
complete disablement minors get compensation for twice as long a 
period as adults. In the case of temporary injuries adults receive 
half- wages and minors two-thirds. 

If this measure is to be successful and to bring to the worker 
all the advantages it is intended to secure, the inquiry into acci- 
dents that occur will have to be done both rapidly and by a medical 
man who is capable of forming an estimate of the probable 
consequences of the accident to the worker. Not only will 
employers have to protect themselves by engaging medical men to 
attend to such cases, the State will have to see that the worker 
has also the benefit of an impartial and well qualified judge. In 
recent reports of the Inspectors of Factories for Bengali and Bihar 
and Orissa^ statements are made that owing to the lack of 
regular inspection accidents are not always reported, especially by 
factories in outlying areas. The former adds that “ as there were 
only two inspectors at work during the greater part of the year, 
many of the accidents could not be inquired into until some time 
after their occurrence”. Such delay where cases of compensation 
are involved may possibly prove fatal to the workman’s success in 

1 Annual Keport of the Working of the Factories Act in Bengal in 1921 pp. 6 &; 7. 

Bo, Do, Bihar and Orissa in 
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t iBaintauiing Ms case. It seems to tlie present writer tbat in order 

! ’ to secure a feir and harmonious ■working of the new law the 

examination into cases of accidents should be eiitrastad to certify* 
ing surgeons whose iratnbers should he increased for this imrpose. 

Another measure which Government is pledged to introduce is 
a bill for the registration of Trade Unions/ In a speecli delivered 
, hy His Excellency the Viceroy on tlie Brd 

’ LegiSlatfoji for September 1921 he stated that ‘Hhe 

Trade Unions irnlustrial unrest liad been accompanied 1:^ a 
; growth in the number of Trade Unions and 

that the question of giving adequate protection and legal status to 
these Unions which are genuine labour organizations is at present 
under consideration’ll About the same time the Government of 
I India published a circular letter giving their own provisional views 

regarding the terms of the proposed legislation and inviting 
criticism and suggestions. From the replies submitted by public 
bodies and associations that have been published in the press, it 
would appear that there is considerable diversity of opinion as to 
whether all Unions should be compelled to register and whether 
the immunity ’ from civil suits conferred on Unions in England by 
the Act of 1906 should be extended to Unions in India. Many 
employers’ associations have also objected very strongly to the 
privilege of peaceful picketing that has been conferred by legis- 
lation in Britain. 

The bill has not yet been introduced, doubtless because of the 
many difficult problems that have to be decided The Trade 
Union movement is still at an initial stage in this country. There 
has been, if anything, a retrogression in this respect during the 
last two years for, with falling prices, workers have not the same 
incentive as they had in 1919 and 1920 to coinbine to secure higher 
wages. On the other hand, employers in certain centres such as 
Almiedabad are endeavouring to reduce wages. In short, labour is 
; ^ still largely unorganized and its instability coupled with illiteracy 
makes combination difficult to achieve, lliere are in existence a 
■ certain number of Trade Unions and there is an Annual Trade 

| - Union Congress with which I propose to deal in subsequent 

?• section. It is sufficient here to point out that the Htaiidard that 

1 Speech delivered on the Srd Sepfeeraber 1921; ia inaugurating the Sec^d 
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will be laid down when legislation is taken np should be of 
considerable assistance both to existing Unions and to those that will 
ultimately be formed, and should also help to gain the confidence 
of employers. It may perhaps be to the ultimate advantage of 
labour if legislation on the subject of Unions is deferred until a fairly 
large number of strong and genuine Unions are in active function. 

The Viceroy, in the speech to which reference has just been 
made, added that “the Government were also carefully studying 
^ , the question of arbitration and conciliation.” 

Conciliation again no legislation has yet been 

undertaken by the Central Government, but 
two important Committees have examined the question in Bengal 
and Bombay respectively and have made certain recommendations. 
The Bengal report was issued in 19211 while that for Bombay 
appeared in April 1922.2 The Bengal Committee found itself 
hampered by lack of definite information relating to the Labour 
movement. This was due to the fact that no Labour Office existed 
for the purpose of collecting data. This defect has since been 
remedied. In Bombay a Labour Office had been started in April 
1921, a year prior to the report of the Committee. There can be 
little doubt that if the labour problem is to be studied scientifically 
Labour Offices should be organised in all the provinces, and these 
should be in charge of such persons as have had experience in 
dealing with labour matters, and are capable of inspiring confidence 
among the employees as well as among the employers. In each 
office there should he a department in charge of a woman official to 
deal with all matters in which women are primarily concerned^ 
No such appointments have yet been made, a surprising fact in a 
country like India, where women are loath to discuss either their 
maladies or industrial difficulties with men. There are however 
four lady investigators attached to the Bombay Labour Office. 

The recommendations of the Committees for Bengal and 
Bombay with regard to the machinery for settling disputes differ 

Reports of Bengal fundamental points. In my view 

and Bombay the method of settlement suggested by the 

Committees^ Bengal Committee is more likely to prove 

1 Report of the Oommifetee on ladustrial Unrest in Bengal in 1931. 

3 Renort of the Industnal Disnutes Committee, April 1922* Published in 
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beiieficial to the worldng people Taking into coiisidemtion tlie 
unorganized state of labour, they recommend the formation of 
Works Committees in individual works to deal with grievances as 
they arise and before the weapons of the strike or lockout have 
been resorted to. Where a strike or loekmit has however taken 
place they recommend that a Ooneiliatioii Court should deal with 
the matter, if asked to do so by one or other of the parties coiicerned 
in the industrial dispute. In the case of a public utility service, 
the Goverrmient may of its own motion invoke the aid of suoS a 
Court. The members of the Court are to be selected finm 
Conciliation Board or panel consisting of about twenty members 
to be appointed by Government and to include a due proportion 
of all classes of the community both European and Indian, and 
representatives of both capital and labour”. i The members selected 
are to be “entirely unconnected with the dispute,” But while 
much stress is laid on the utility of Works Committees in the 
prevention of strikes in the Bengal report, the Bombay report gives 
them but faint praise. Further the Court for the Settlement of 
disputes, instead of consisting of impartial members as in Bengal, is 
to be made up in Bombay of 

(a) a chairman selected by the members of the Court from a 
panel maintained in the Labour Office ; 

(b) three members representing the employers in the industry 
concerned f 

( g) three members representing the operatives in the industry 
concerned.^ 

The position of the Chairman is hardly likely to be an enviable 
one, nor is his casting vote likely to find muoli fevour with the 
side against which it is used. When a strike takes place in a 
public utility service the Committee recommend that there should 
be in addition “ three representatives of the general public,” 

The Government of Bengal have already taken action on the 
recommendations of their Committee, Panels of members have 
been constituted and on the only occasion wheaa the voluntary 
machinery recommended by the Committee was utilized it proved 
entirely successful. The Government of Bombay have Aot yet how- 
ever taken active steps to give "effect to the suggastions of their 


1 Rflnnrh nn TnHnstriftl Tlnrflwt in UftncrAl 1921 7 
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disputes 


ProYincial Committee, In answer to a question asked in the 
Legislatiye Council tlie reply was given that “the suggestions had 
been considered by Government, particularly in regard to courts 
of inquiry and courts of conciliation. Details were being worked 
out and as soon as Government was satisfied on these points 
legislation would be introduced as early as possible after the 
sanction of the Government of India had been obtained.”! 

•The number and extent of industrial disputes had gi-eatly 
increased in India in 1920 and 1921.2 the spring of 1922 
there was a very important strike on the East 
Indian Railway which caused great damage 
not only to public revenue as the railway is 
State property, but to the commerce and industries of the country. 
There was a comparative lull in the situation after April 1922, 
but signs are apparent that the efforts now being made by eni- 
ployers to reduce wages will again bring about serious industrial 
strife. In the absence of proper Trade Unions strikes in India 
are brought about either by leaders who come into prominence at 
the time or by committees of employees appointed ad hoo^ There 
is, generally speaking, no permanent strike fund. Whatever the 
merits of the dispute may be, there is no doubt that a prolonged 
strike causes gi'ave suffering to the industrial workers affected 
and loss to the industry itself, besides inflicting much public 
inconvenience. These evils are accentuated in the case of a strike 
in a public utility service. 

Most industrial countries have adopted machinery, either 
voluntary or compulsory, to prevent and to mitigate the evils of 
industrial strife, especially in industries connected with important 
public utilities. It is desirable that measures in this direction 
should not be further delayed in India. Every large strike 
operates as a factor against the harmonious flow of labour into 
industries. In a country like India, where labour is highly 
unstablej travels long distances, and is scarce whenever there is 
plehtifiil agricultural employment, it is important that, in the 
general interests of the country, industrial strife should be 
minimised as*far as possible. It is not possible, within the limits 


1 Bombay Labour Gazette March 1923 page 24. 
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of this book, to discuss Ilia vtmom forms of maaldnary 'for' couaili-'. 
atioo. 0,11(1 arbitration that will bo appropriate in this country. ’ 

The problem relating to * breach of contract tmists in n, laoro 
acute form in India pernaps tfian in any . other coiiatry '.This is 
Workuneii^s ■ ' extreme pOYcrty of the' working 

clas.sesw?hci, i,ri rctiiri'.i for small advances of 
Bioney, .are wil.y,.ng ter pledge tiiemselTOs' 
to work for long periods, wliile they are rjuite uBfaiiiilior with, the 
conditions under whioh the work has to l>e done. On the olher 


BreacSi 
of Contract 


hand for many forms of organized industry and particularly for 
large public works, labour has to bo imported from long distances 
and often at, considera,bI(3 exi)eiise to the employer wlio ivS imturaily 
anxious to secure for a definite period the services of the men so 
obtained. Another fact wliicli renders this problem more serious 
fs the method of the recruitment of labour. Managers of mines, 
tea-gardens and even of factories engage their workers in large 
measure througli contractors. Frequently the entire management 
of the labour so engaged is left in the hands of the contractor who 
not only draws the wages of the gang of wwkmen he supplies, but 
supervises their work. In some oases he even draws their sick pay 
and gets a certain allowance with which to provide housing for the 
workers. 

Such a system is undoubtedly open to grave abuse. Some of 
the abuses came to liglit in the recent inquiry into the conditions 
of employment of tea-gardens in Assam. In that report a short 
account is also given of the history of Act XIII of 1S59 and its 
subsequent modification by Act XII of 1920.1 In addition a short 
account is given of tea-garden labour legislation for Assam from 
1906 onwards.2 

According to the law as it now stands, workmen who have 
accepted a monetary advance and signed a contract are liable, on 
leaving the work without valid excuse, not only to civil damages 
but to fine and imprisonment as for a criminal offenca It is 
contended that a measure like this is repugnant to ail 'modem 
ideas and does more injury than good to the cause of harmonious 
relations between employers and employees and the advance 
of industry in the country. There has been considerable agitation 


1 BeportJof the Assam Labour Inquiry Committee i92I-2S page 75 , 
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ProTiiicial .Committee. In answer to a question asked in the 
LegislatiTe Comioil the reply was given that “the suggestions, had 
been considered by Government, particularly in regard to courts 
of inquiry and courts of conciliation. Details were being worked 
out and as soon as Government was satisfied on these points 
legislation would be introduced as early as possible after the 
sanction of the Government of India had been obtained. 

'The number and extent of industrial disputes had greatly 
increased in India in 1920 and 1921.2 the spring of 1922 
there was a very important strike on the East 
Indian Railway which caused great damage 
not only to public revenue as the railway is 
State property, but to the commerce and industries of the country. 
There was a comparative lull in the situation after April 1922, 
but signs are apparent that the efforts now being made by em- 
ployers to reduce wages will again bring about serious industrial 
strife. In the absence of proper Trade Unions strikes in India 
are brought about either by leaders who come into prominence at 
the time or by committees of employees appointed ad hoc. There 
is, generally speaking, no permanent strike fund. Whatever the 
merits of the dispute may be, there is no doubt that a prolonged 
strike causes grave suffering to the industrial workers affected 
and loss to the industry itself, besides inflicting much public 
inconvenience. These evils are accentuated in the case of a strike 
in a public utility service. 

Most industrial countries have adopted machinery, either 
voluntary or compulsory, to prevent and to mitigate the evils of 
industrial strife, especially in industries connected with important 
public utilities. It is desirable that measures in this direction 
should not be further delayed in India. Every large strike 
operates as a factor against the harmonious flow of labour into 
industries. In a country like India, where labour is highly 
unstable, travels long distances, and is scarce whenever there is 
plentiful agrioultiiral employment, it is important timt, in the 
general interests of the country, industrial strife should be 
minimised as^feir as possible. It is not possible, within the limits 


1 Bombay Labour Barntte March 1923 page 24. 
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of, this book/ to discuss ihe various of iimcMiiery for coiicili* 
atioii aiid arbitration tha..t- will be appropriate in tliis country. 


Tiie problem relating to' * breach of contract ^ exists in a iiiorcs 
acute form in .India perliaps'than i.n any other coimtry. This is 
Workmen’s ,, due to the extreme poverty of, the working 

Bj^ch ^ dasses who* in retoiiJbr small ridvanccs of 

money, are willing to plcMige tlieinselves 
to work for long periods, while they are quite unfaniilirir with,, tlie 
conditions iinder which the work has to be clone* On the c^tJjer 
hand for many forms of organized industry and particularly for 
large public wor,ks, labour lias to be imported from long dista,nces 
and often a.t considerable expense to the empioyc^r wdio is naturally 
a,nxious to secure for a definite period the services of the men so 
obtained. Anot.!ier fact which renders this problem more serious 
fs the method of the recruitment of labour. Ma,nagers of .mines, 
tea-gardens and even of factories engage their workers in large 
measure through contractors. Frequently the entire management 
of the labour so engaged is left in the hands of the contractor who 
not only draws the wages of the gang of workmen he supplies, but 
supervises their work. In some cases he even draws their sick pay 
and gets a certain allowance with which to provide housing for the 
workers. 

Such a system is undoubtedly open to grave abuse. Soma of 
the abuses came to light in - the recent inquiry into the conditions 
of employment of tea-gardens ill Assam, . In that report a short 
account is also, given of the. history of Act XIII of 1859 and its 
subsequent modification by Act XII of 1920.^ In addition a short 
account is given of tea-garden labour legislation for Assam from 
1908 onwards.2; , 

According to the law as . it . now stands, workmen who have 
accepted a monetary advance and signed a contract are liable, on 
leaving the work without valid. excuse, mot only to civil damages 
but to fine and imprisonment '.as" for a erimina! offence. It is 
contended that a measure : like this is' repogimrit to all 'modern 
ideas and does more injury than good to the cause of haraionious 
relations between employers and employees and thegei^ral advance 
of industry in the country. ■■Thera has been considerable agitation 
1 Eeportof the, Assam. .Latar .Iuqniry; Committee 1021-22 page 
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on these lines, ill India in recent times and, as .has .already been 
stated, tlie Government of India felt compelled in 1920 to pass 
an amending Act considerably modifying tie ' law in favour, of 
workmen. The Assam Committee have now pronounced against 
even the amended Act. The objections in principle to tlie law are 
so cogent that in the course of a recent discussion on the subject 
in the Indian Legislature, Government undertook to repeal the 
law as a general measure with effect from 1926, leaving it open to 
Pro^/inoial Legislatures to pass enactments of local and temporary 
application should necessity arise. 

Besides passing legislation to enforce certain minimum 
standards, the Government of India does much to encourage the 
voluntary provision of welfare work in mills 

propaganda work factories. Works Committees, for 

instance, have been started in Government 
factories, and employers ha^ve been encouraged to do likewise. 
The Industries Department both centrally and locally, through 
means of its publications, is endeavouring to bring about an 
enlightened public opinion with regard to the treatment of industrial 
workers. In these various ways the State intervenes with a view 
to bringing about an improvement in the conditions of employment. 
It is not sufficient, however, for the State to look to the 
welfare of employees merely in connection with their work. In a 
country as backward in so many ways as India, the State has many 
further duties thrown upon it with regard to what is known 
generally as *extra-muraF welfare. 

The inferior physique of the people and the terrible ravages 
caused by epidemics make the provision of medical aid an urgent 
necessity in India. Industrialisation vrill 
Medical aid inevitably be retarded so long as extensive 

work is not undertaken in this direction. It 
has been stated that the vast majority of the people in India die 
without having received any medical aid whatever during the 
course of their lives. In this way the labour supply is not merely 
lessened, but the survivors of the dreadful epidemics are frequently 
so seriously debilitated that their efficiency and earning cEipacity 
are gravely impaired. The State therefore needs to take in hand 
measm-es to imnrove the health of the general nooulation. Snecial 
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togetlier in towBS and oMes, ■ reqniremeiife of tlii?* da® of 
workers slioulcl recei?a special: eomideralion 

There are at present a Piiblic Health fJoirimissioiier attaclieci 
to the Central Gownmeiit and Directors of .Public Ihialth altaoLcfl 
, to each ProYineial Go?eriimeiTi The latter 
AdratetetTaMoii ' more directlj concerned with the parfiicn- 
lar diflicnlties counectiHl with the health 
administration in their own proymees. Attention lias already been 
drawn to the fact that they can render inyaliiable assistance fiaid 
adyice with regard to, the health of factory operatives. Directors 
of Public Health, have been given, in most p:royiiic-es, the powers 
of factory inspectors. It may be noted in this connection that 
there is room in India for extensive research regarding the causation 
and spread of epidemics such as maJaiia, plague and hookworm 
^hich affect very seriously the efSciency and stability of labour 
in organised industries. A beginning in this respect l:ias in fact bee,ii 
made in some Provinces, for insta.nce by the .Madras Government 
in co-operation with the Kockfeller Pomidatiom It is not possible 
for individual employers to take effective measures for' the study 
of these matters, though possibly much could be done by large 
employers’ associations.. It is important however that the State 
should .realise its. obligations in this respect, especially in view of 
the vital industrial ' interests concerned Similarly there can be 
little doubt that the poor, physique and limited energy of the 
industrial wo.rker in India -are largely the result of, his dietary. 
It is true that the food consumed by the labouring classes k 
regulated by the limitation of Hs wages and also by the limitations 
imposed by caste .iniles. ; But. even within these ' limits it is probable 
that much improvement could -be .-.effected by abetter choice of 
dietary. Also, whereas . in . .the villages tlie worker can at least 
procure pure and wholesome ..articles ,, of food, in tije towns he has 
often to consume stale -.and; adulterated foodstuffs. Much, can k5 
done by the State and local .. authorities not merely by facilitating 
the provision of good food 'but 'by research and propaganda with 
regaM to suitable a^rticles of "dietary. 

The majority of industrial workers are not oijlji poor and 
illiterate, but also very ignorant as to how to manage their affaijs 
when they become denaens of a la, rge city. 
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eitlier to tlie money-lender or to the man from whom they buy their 
daily provisions. Many of them are consequently heavily indebted 
either because they have taken loans at an exorbitant rate of interest 
or because thay have taken goods on credit and have in consequence 
been debited with an amount much in excess of the value of the 
goods* The practice already adverted to which obtains in industrial 
centres such as Bombay of paying wages considerably in arrears 
aggravates this evil* Some benevolent employers have star^ted shops 
of iSieir own in order partially at least to remedy this evil, but there 
are obvious objections to this course, from the point of view of 
employers ns well as employed. 

Though much lias been done to help the agricultural worker 
by means of co-operative societies, the needs of the industrial workers 
have not yet been met to anything like the same extent* The 
problem is naturally a much more dfficult one. The success of 
Co-operative Societies is largely dependent on mutual knowledge 
and mutual trust. Amidst a heterogeneous and unstable factory 
population both these assets are hard to obtain. Employers could, 
however, give considerable assistance and have, in some instances, 
done so. Social agencies such as the Servants of India Society and 
the Social Service League in Bombay have organized societies for 
the benefit of mill hands, but only the fringe of the problem has 
yet been touched. There is need for societies for the supply on 
reasonable terms of the daily requisites and there is also need for 
thrift societies which would encourage workers to save against 
sickness, unemployment or the expenses of a journey home. 

The provision of education is necessarily a large subject and in 
its wider aspects does not fall within the scope of this book. The 
Provision of illiteracy however of the industrial classes 

Ediicatlon renders some educational measures an urgent 

necessity. The raising of the age of the employment of children from 
9 to 12 by the Act of 1922 at last makes it feasible to devise methods 
that will secure for them a modicum of education before they start 
industrial work. The fact that the j will be only allowed to work 
halftime till the age of fifteen also makes it possible for them to 
continue tl^ireducation, even after they have entered factories. 
The provision of adult education is also an imperative need. Not 
until all factory employees have opportunities for education can 
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Ilcx*ogDiik}ii of tbe iieed eiiiicatinn li-^s iilrr*rnly fba 

various provinces pass. Acts dealing witli compiilsoiy priirsi-iry edu- 
cation Oil pennissive lines. In all the Acts the prii-.clpir^ of hnni 
option lias been adopted. . The initiative is left wiiih tlie local 
authoiities wlio may submit sclieines for the iutrodnclioii of coiiipiib 
sory education within the area,s they control. If approved thej’’ arc 
permitted to levy additional taxation 'to meet the ;i].ecc.ss?i,rj 
expenditure. .With the exception of .Biliar and Orissa, the Pun jab 
and Eengal Acts, girls are included as well os bo}".?. Tlio Ceislrnl 
Provinces Act may be made applicable to girls. The age limit is 
generally between 6 and 11, but in the Ceiit.ral Froviiicos the upper 
limit is as high as 14, while iu Madras the matter is dealt with 
specifically in the case of each local area and no geueral age limit 
is enforced throughout the province. 

The greater number of the .provinces are hampered in their 
efforts to introduce compulsion by lack of funds and o.f traiiiecl 
teachers. Much, could be achieved if in industrial areas employers 
could be induced to bear a substantial p.ortioii of the cost of sueli 
schemes. If at the same, time the schools \rere utilized in the 
evenings for the education of adults the employers w'oiild reap' a 
double advantage. Not only would future recruits be trained for 
them, but their 'existing -staff would be in a position to acquire a 
certain .amount of educatio.i’i,. which would iiridoiibteclly be advan- 
tageous ' to both employer and employed. At present both are 
hampered in their e.fforts to arrive at mutual understanding by the 
ignorance and .illiteracy of. the workers. ■ The provision of education 
would, help to remove this cause, of difficulty a port from its infiu- 
; ence .on the general efficiency' of the labouring classes.,.. , 

Closely^ allied to . the provision, of general education is the 
question of technical . education- for . industrial workers. Tliis ■ 
, problem has. received considerable attention 
during the last fifteen years, from ■ the 
Government. ..and' the general public in India, 
Much progress lias been made, especially in the United Provinces 
and Madras, but a grea.t-deal still. remains to be done. Under the 
reformed constitution in. ■■India,'^' education, includmf technical 
education, is a subject , . withm'.-ithe.-: sole - , competence of provincial 
Governments and legislatures, ■/■^Unfortunately at this moment Uie 
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stress and are consequently unable to tackle the problem in an 
adequate manner. In their projects for technical education the 
authorities should keep in view three distinct branches of the 
question. There is first the training of handworkers in the 
numerous arts and crafts, including such important trades as hand- 
loom weaving, which still give employment to a very large pro- 
portion of the Indian industrial population, and which have been 
referred to in Chapter III of this book. Secondly, the training of 
theVorkers in the various organized industries of the country 
needs attention. Thirdly, the State has to consider the education 
of the superior staff and the management of the organized indus- 
tries. It is often the case that the proper education of the * rank 
and file’ in the factories is neglected, it being assumed that actual 
work in the machine sheds is sufficient training for their purpose. 
As a matter of fact there can be no doubt that proper technical in- 
struction for mill and fiictory workers leads to a considerably 
improved efficiency and output. Also it is from the ranks that the 
best chargemen and foremen are recruited. 

The problem has been dealt with exhaustively as far as the 
province of Bombay is concerned in a report published in 1922.1 
The Committee split up into two parties of ten 
Englishmen who submitted a Majority report 
and six Indians who wrote the Minority 
report. The most important difference, as far as the interests 
of industrial workers are concerned, lay in the types of schools that 
should be provided and the number of pupils to be trained. The 
majority held the view that the best means of giving practical 
training to young men was by establishing apprentice schools 
attached to large workshops and factories and estimated that about 
600 would take advantage of such training. The minority, on the 
other hand, recommended the institution of fall-time= day in- 
dustrial schools with workshops and laboratories attached. There is 
much to be said on both sides, but the alternatives do not by any 
means seem mutually exclusive and it would be advantageous if 
both systems could be tried. 

The majority made the further important recommendation 
that ‘‘if practicable, the education of half-time employees should 
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be coiiipalsoiy not consider io-rt e.ailivti' 

slioiild be coiiipelied to- pixmde sueli. ediicotioiij but Leve oL*- 
jection *^to tbo eniployaient oflialf-tiioer^ beii.^r loocle I'^eui oa 
tlie pro¥is-ioi:i by einpioyers of J^uitablo school cceoiMua ilalisao 
wlieii more than 20 half-timers are emjilojed.'' It may here be 
remarked in parenthesis that the siibjerd of rbe it'cheiVal i^i- 
strnction of half-timers cannot be dispo-sec! of witiioiit a carefni 
study whether children' under fifteen would be ti.bie to striiicl^ 
climate, the combi.iied strain of regulo.r work in the factories »for 
fiiYe or six hours and technical iiistnictioii for two or l]ij*ee lioiirs. 


I have not in this book examined in any grerft detail the 
causes and the possible remedies for the notorious iaeiiicioiiej of 
Indian labour. In my Yim the problem 
should first be solved liow to make coiiditions 
such that labour will be content to remain in 
industry for longer periods than at present. Until a satisliifjtory 
answer is found to this prior question it will not be iTilly economic 
to train workmen at much expense. Once however a firm has 
succeeded in establishing a more or less stable labour force the 
question of training becomes- a ' paramount one* The Indian 
labourer is admitted.ly inefficient. Apart from ti^e total lack of 
education, general or technical, t,he, ' sub,5idiary causes of such 
inefficiency are very numerous. ^ In many cases tlie wmrker does 
not eat sufficient food to give. ,iiim the necessary energ}’* for jus 
work. In crowded industrial centres the period of rest between 
one day^s toil and the next is often spent in conditions which maki3 
it impossible for his energy- to be repaired in the iutervul. 
Frequently there is no one in the factory wiio is at ail ijiterested in 
'.seeing that he gets even a ixiodiciim of instruction as to Iiow* lie 
shall.carry out the' particular, task allotted to hiiu. SLoidd lie 
display special energy and exceptioaaU interest it is not likely to 
be -noticed. He is .often a^- '.total'., stranger , to the conditions that 
obtain in -a factory ..and his bewilderment may cause him to do poor 
work or. to suffer from accidents. , 

- Some of these ...causes, of -inefficiency, .will be remedied by tlie 
provision.of' technical ..instruction. A better' .and .m^r# iriteiiigent 
...class,,„of workmen, will , -be- attracted ' to factory work if technical 
instruction is. avaiia.ble and .if the increased skill they attain thereby 
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'is adequately reBiunerated. The other problems will have also to 
be tackled if the workers are to benefit by the increased facilities 
provided for their training. 

Undoubtedly one of the most urgent problems connected with 
the healthj well-being and general efficiency of industrial workers 
is the provision of suitable housing. In no 
floiisiflg for respect is the contrast between village and 

town life greater than in the housing con- 
ditions with which the majority of workers have 
to be content when they seek industrial work. In villages eacli 
family lives together and frequently is the owner of a little group 
of huts in which the different domestic activities are carried on. 
This has been fully described in Chapter III. I have also given 
in Chapter V a brief account of the housing conditions in centres 
like Bombay and Calcutta. Probably in no industrial city in the 
world are conditions as bad as in Bombay. 

In this Chapter I shall give quite briefly the conclusions to 
which I have arrived as a result of the study of the housing question 
in different parts of India. The first point that needs emphasis is 
the fact that the majority of the operatives are used to village life 
and retain its habits. They dislike very much the idea of living 
crowded together in tenements. An effort should therefore be 
made when providing housing to retain all the best features of 
village-life. The only way of achieving this end is by the de- 
centralisation of industries and the improvement of communications. 
Where factories and factory population have been allowed to grow 
up in congested city areas all that can be recommended is that a 
palliative policy should be adopted and measures should be taken 
to prevent further over-crowding. 

In new areas the factories should be grouped together and a 
labour settlement should be established at some distance fi’om the 
works. This settlement should resemble as much as possible the 
villages from which the majority of workers come. Arrangements 
should be made for the workers to get to their work with ease. 
The dwellings should be some distance apart and should have land 
surrounding ^hem. To bring about the feeling of corporate life 
voluntary workers like the Servants of India and the Social Service 
League vshould be encouraged to send workers to organize education 
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Tlie question of finance is necessarily diliieuit. TiiU of 

compelling employers to provide bousing for tlieir wovki-r,. lij.? rot, 
nmny advocates to-day. It is not in conformity with moiieni ideas 
that employers should have so strong a hold otj tlieir laboiir. 
There is not the same objection to levying a tax on employers for 
this purpose. Housing schemes for a labotir colon}’ might then Iw 
started by the local authorities concerned, who .sliould be given i’id 
by Government provided the scheme they subinit is fipj-n^ved. 
Government can also do much by granting lo-nns at a low r.tfi of 
interest and for a long term to co-operative Lousing societies. 
Another way in which Government may render assistance i.s by 
making land acquisition for the provision of dwelling homses for 
industrial workers possible on firirly easy terms. 


I. Intra-mural 
welfare work 


B. ACTIOJM BY EMPLOYEilS 
Factory employers in India have, on the whole, been more 
concerned with improving the external conditions of factory life 
rather than with introducing what may be 
designated as ‘ weltare schemes ’ within the 
factory. The various accounts of welfare 
activities submitted to the All-India Welfare Conference which 
met at Bombay in April 1922 bear out this statement. Only one 
firm, gave any detailed account of tbe work that is being done 
inside the factory. It should, however, be mentioned that a certain 
number of firms do provide for their workers, inside the factory, 
arrangements such as dispensaries which are not compulsory 
by law. But on the whole, it is true to say that there is no 
organized attempt on the part of fectory managers generally to 
take steps to secure and maintain a stable and contented labour 
force. They remain content with haphazard methods of on- 
gagement and selection. The specific duties of .seeing to the wen- 
being of the workers, of inquiring into their grievances, of 
seeing that they get the work for which they are suited, and 
above all of making them feel at home when they first arrive 
in the factory, are at present not entrusted to any particular member 
of the staff. These are grave defects of factory management. 
The conaeqnences are apparent: a large labour f®n-over, had 
time-keeping on the part of those that stay, much unnecessary 
sickness, sudden strikes for trivial reasons. Many of these evils 

wavo ■nior.csiriiift n .nihofttecf 
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wliose duties it would be to look iixto and remedy tlie causes. 
Welfare superintendents inside factories and employment superin- 
tendents are rare in India. There are a few but in Tiew of the 
great assistance they could render to the manager and to labour 
generally it is sni'prising to find how few have actually been 
appointed. 

Dispensariesj where accidents are attended to and medicine 
provided in cases of sickness, are a feature of the larger and more 
important factories in India. Thus the 
Medical aid Calico and Jubilee Mills, Ahmedabad, the 

mills and factories of the British India 
Corporation, Cawnpore, the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, 
Madras, the Morarji Goculdas Mills, Bombay, the Bombay Mills, 
belonging to Messrs. Tata Ltd., and the Empress Mills, Nagpur — all 
provide tcee medicine and treatment for their employees. Iii 
addition the two last mentioned have engaged the services of 
women doctors to look after the health of the women and children 
and to supervise the creches and the maternity benefit schemes 
run in connection with their works. The Tata Mills have also 
recently started a system of home-visiting in cases of illness and 
the mill doctors are informed when patients need to be visited in 
their own homes. 

Besides providing treatment in cases of illness some firms also 
gave compensation voluntarily in cases of accident. In the British 
India Corporation an injured employee is pro- 
vided with free medical treatment and full 
pay during absence and if he is living alone a 
fellow-workman is deputed to attend liim. Permanently injured 
men are given special consideration. Aged widows of old employees 
are given monthly allowances, while young widows are given a lump 
sum varying between Rs. 100 and SOO, which often serves as a 
wedding dowry. The Calico and Jubilee Mills also give com- 
pensation in case of accident and so do the Empress Mills. At 
the latter place half- wages are paid during absence caused by an 
accident and employees who have sustained serious injuries are 
given light ^ork when they return, but draw the same pay as they 
did at the time of tlie accident. In the case of fatal accidents the 
heirs of the deceased receive a minimum of Rs. ^00 and a maximum 
Looo. 
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Creclies for 
factory cliiWresi 


III aclditiou to accident compensation tlie Mil'll lirtvo 

started a Voluntary Sick Benefit Piind open to ail eia’fslojees. A 
montidy siibscriptM^^^ i-2-0 eniide- a 
Funds man to m 2a for the first six weeks of. ill- 

ness and E,s, 15 for the succeeding eight 
weeks. It is surprising to find that Mtlierto no one has joioed this 
Piiiicl, A similar ifimd in Bombay foil tiie Milli has secured 
a, iimiiber of contributors. , # 

, Besides giving medical aid at the time of .illness sryriie fiAii'S 
notably the EinpresS' Mills, Angpur, the Calico and Jubilee .AJiils 
^ Ahmedabad, tlie (hiiTiiiibhoy EliiTifiiiii i\Iills, 

factJlyVhHdren E. D. Sassoon & Oo. Ltd. ami the llilU of 
Messrs. Tata Ltd* provide erhehos for yoiing 
children belonging to tlieir employees* The creche at the Eiiipre.^s 
Mills can well boast of the healthy and happy appearance of ti;ie 
babies. It is under the direct supervision of tlie lady doctor em- 
ployed by the mills. The crfeches provided by Messrs, Tata Ltd. 
come under the care of the lady doctor who is in oliarge of the 
women employees. The healthy atmosphere and the cam provided 
at these crtelies are bound to have a very appreciable effect on tiie 
health of the children. ■ Careful data are in some cases being collecte'd, 
but, in order to make the comparison compiete, data should also 
he simultaneously collected relating to the health of small diildreii 
taken into the factory by their mothers. 

Closely connected with' the above subject is the provision of 
maternity benefits for women ' employees. At the Calico and 
Jubilee Mills 'women are prohibited from 
Materii^ty working for .a' period of three months and are 

paid 'Es. 15 a moatiiL during timt period 
Arrangements are also made, for providing a .nurse in the mothers 
' own .home at the time of childbirth and subseciue,nt treatment is 
given free...' At the Empress Mills and at the Tata Mills, Bombay, 
women who have 'worked for 11 months are entitled to a maternity 
allowance, of 2 months’ wages with usual allowances. The w’-omeii 
.'doctors belonging tO' these Mills .are 'largely responsible for the 
'success of these schemes, whichit is' true, to say ;'coiiM» scarcely be 
."managed'.without 'their aid. ' ■. ■ . 

'„ ■ Provident' and Pensiou'Punds .are a .feature of both the Em^ss 
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the latter case oi:ily employees earning more 
than Rs. 50 a month are allowed to join the 
Provident Fund. Both the firms contribute 
an amount equal to the amount of the member^s actual contribution 
during the year and interest is paid. Faithful workpeople are 
also entitled to pension and those who have completed 20 
years’ service at the Empress Mills get a special long service 
increment. 

“ The above welfare activities are directly concerned with 
conditions inside the factory. I shall now turn to those which 
deal with conditions outside the fcictory. 
Undoubtedly the most important of these is 
the provision of suitable housing. The Calico 
Mills have provided workmen’s dwellings (chawls) for about 1,000 
operatives in three different places. Kirloskar Bros., Ltd. (District 
Satara) have founded a colony at Kirloskarvadi where most of their 
employees reside. As far as possible every workman with his 
family is allotted separate quarters. Every house has a garden 
in good condition. Electric light is provided and most of the 
houses have, in addition, tap water. A small rent is charged. In 
Oawnpore, the British India Corporation have provided very 
comfortable housing arrangements which have been described in 
Chapter V. At the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, Madras, 
housing accommodation is provided at nominal charges for woi'kmen 
on low pay. Extensive housing schemes are being undertaken at 
Jamshedpur. Reference may be made to a new venture at 
Jamshedpur entitled an ‘‘Hexagonal Town”. The labourers 
employed at the works are allowed to build huts in their own 
style. These huts are grouped together in the form of a hexagon 
and several such groups have been erected. A small Christian 
village has also been started and a church is under construction. 

In the main, outside welfare activities of many firms seem to 
have been entrusted to social agencies. The Currimbhoy Ebrahiin 
Mills and the Tata Mills have both entered 
Amenities of life into an arrangement with the Social Service 
c League in Bombay to provide amenities of 
life for their workers. In this way they have been able to secure 
the services of men who are whole-heartedly interested in the work* 
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Imlftimers, night schools. and tmniiig. classes for women workers* 
They, have a Literary Society,. Debating Societies, Reading Koojih 
and Libraries. Recreation is not .neglected. Sports and cixcusraiois 
are amnged, a cricket chib Las. been .started, as also an amateur 
dramatic club. A small portable 'cinema has teen bought roid free 
shows \?iil be provided. Wrestling is', encouraged and gymnasia 
.have been" opened. . .The economic difficulties of tlic] workers have 
not been ■ overlooked.' . Co-operative Credit Societies Imve Been 
started in connection with both sets of .mills. It is interesting* to 
note that the women in the ' Reeling and Winding Departments 
have formed a Co-operative Credit Society of their own. 

The outside welfare work for the eiQ..ployee3 of the ..Empress 
Mills, Nagpur, has been entrusted to the Young .Meii^s Christian 
Association. A board of management directs these activities. 
Half of the members of which are appointed by the Empress Mills 
and the remainder by the Young Men’s . Oliristian Association. 
Judging by the report and by a personal inspection the work is 
undoubtedly proceeding on right lines and is filling a mueh-needad 
want. The employees are as far as possible encouraged to build 
up a community life and to initiate and manage their own affairs. 
An Institute situated in each settlement forms a common meeting 
ground and “ it is not an unusual sight to see the children of a 
family studying in the school in the evening, the mother dropping 
into the girls’ class to see how. her daughter is progressing, while 
the father sits in the next room reading the newspaper, talking or 
playing some ..indoor game.” Lectures and entertainments are 
given from, time to time .and '.are well patronLed. Games and 
sports of all kinds are encouraged and a healthy feeling of rivalry 
is stimulated..' between the- different settlements by arranging 
competitions. The medical needs of the community are not over- 
looked. A qualified Indian lady-doctor gave her services gratuit- 
ously and also held a bi-weekly class for the midwives of the 
settlement. An eye specialist also paid periodic visits, attending 
to about one hundred cases during two months. 

At Jamshedpur, Co-operative Credit Societies, Co-operative 
Stores, Grain Stores and cloth' stores are all achievibg a large 
measure of success. Institutes have been established at different 
centres in connection with which there are night schools, dram^^^ ^ 

.1U\Ti»nw/ia . : A .'...tt.’fc'klia'f:?/* « aonmoi'ft at> nwCE KiOjaw 
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ami football, mestliiig, base-ball and tennis are all encouraged. 
The Welfare Superintendent is an actiye member of all tbe Tarioiis 
Committees entrusted with looking after the general well-being' of 
tbe large community attached to Messrs, Tatas’ Iron and Steel 
Works, 

Such are some of the attempts that are being made in different 
parts of India to provide amenities of life for those who have to 
^ earn their living in factories. One of the 

edacatloa great drawbacks from which the workers 

suffer is illiteracy, but this too has received 
attention. The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills were the pioneers 
of the movement to provide education for their employees. They 
maintain an elementary day school for half-timers and children 
of the workpeople at which there is an average attendance of 500 
in the morning and 500 in the afternoon. A teclmicai school is 
run in connection with the day school where boys learn carpentry, 
blacksmith work, fitting, handloom weaving, and tailoring. There 
is also a night soliool for adult operatives and in connection with it 
technical lectures are given in weaving, machine drawing, electric- 
ity and other subjects. A recent report of the Government 
Inspector of Schools testifies to the utility of the education 
provided and there can be little doubt that • the whole-hearted 
interest taken in it by the Joint-Principals has helped very con- 
siderably towards the success of these schemes. The Oalico and 
Jubilee Mills, Ahmedabad, finding that the special educational 
needs of mill- workers have been overlooked, have also opened 
schools for half-timers. Commenting on the physique of the children 
who attend these schools they say : “ most of the half-timers are 
physically unfit to work in plants.” The raising of the age of 
admission to factories from 9 to 12 was undoubtedly a much needed 
reform. The British India Corporation, Cawnpore, maintain two 
upper primary schools for boys and girls and have in addition 
two night schools. Magic lantern lectures are given weekly in 
two settlements at which special purdah arrangements are made for 
the women, and prizes are given for the best essays on the lecture. 
At J amshedpur there are 13 schools with 38 teachers and an average 
attendance of 1,250 pupils. A special training class is held for 
teachers and the schools are highly commended by the Government 
* Injector of Schools. The Empress Mills, Nagpur, contribute 
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Rs. Ij200 towards some ' seliools for Malionietiairs ml for f'Milrlrefk 
speciJdiig AlaratliiJ They haTe also offered to hear tlio €i>«t of a. 
comiiioclioiis biiilfiiiig if tlie ' Miiiiioipal ..Comiiiittee giYC I'Hiil iii 
a, siiitaHe, locality. 

Prom tlie above a-ccoiiiit it will be. seen tliat iiiriny employers 
ID different parts of India are' wliole-lieartedly interested in tiio 
welfare of their w'orkers. The AlUndia Iiiiliistria! Welfiire 
Oonfereiiee ..provided the opportnriity for collecting anci distribiit'iiig 
this in&rmaticai , and the permanent orgariizoiioii t-Iiat aroso Imt 
of the Conference shoidd in future form ti coriYnsiiieiit iiseiitre of 
reference for all those interested in the w'eIfere:ino'vciiieiit. 

Before leaving this subject I propose offering some suggestions 
regarding the ways in which enlightened employers miglit develop 
Necessity of viork they have undertaken of helpiiig 

Laboiir Records the well-bemg of their employees. When 
|0 factories visiting factories both in England and in 

India I have been struck with, the scanty records that , a-re kept in 
most places regarding the workers. To iny rniiicl oiie.of the esse.ntial 
factors, of management lies in a knowledge of tlie ernployees.. In 
small factories this is of course achieved, without any difliculty, 
but in large factories, especially where the rate of labour turn-over 
is high, it is essential that individual records should be kept of 
the workers. The advantages of such a record system have been 
briefly sketched by me in an article entitled Labour Records in 
Factories^ The person who is entrusted witli the compilation of 
such records should be in sympathy* with the. workers and cfipable 
of eliciting the necessary information without giving any ground 
for complaint. 

Assuming then that a factory has an i,Bdivicltiai register of 
its workers, the next point to which study may usefully be directed is 
to have a wages analysis., prepared from, time to time by the Wages 
department shewing the persons, who have earned the liigliest and 
the lowest wages in .the ..respective. departments A similar analysis 
should be made , with, .regard, to. the time-keeping of iadivickals 
and the accident .rates ■ in' the ,differe.nt, departments* After these 
data have been collected, enquiry shokd be instituted tq ascertain 
the causes. Those who have earned high wages may have some 
natural ^iptitude for the .work or. 'may have discovered some easy 
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.and quick metliod of doing it. The firm will find such knowledge 
inYalnable. On the other hand the low wages earned by others 
may be found to be due to defectiTe machinery or to some slight 
incapacity on the part of the worker, which may admit of being 
rectified satisfactorily. Much inquiry has been instituted to 
discover the causes of individual differences in output in England 
and in America, but the subject has not as yet received adequate 
attetion in India. With regard to accidents, a study of the 
individual accident rate will inevitably indicate certain individual 
pecularities. Some persons have a much higher accident liability 
rate than others.^ This being the case, and in view of the fact that 
compensation will now have to be paid in India, it is only sound 
business policy to adopt measures for the reduction of accidents 
to a minimum. 

The question of time-keeping is very important in India. Ih 
many ways it serves as an index of the state of fatigue produced. 
Where wages are good, men do not stay away for trifling reasons. 
They do so primarily to restore the energy they have expended at 
their work. A careful analysis of the time-keeping of different 
departments will reveal those in which the strain is excessive. 
There are of course other causes forbad time-keeping which will 
come to light once a careM record is kept. The dispensary record 
should supply valuable data both with regard to the health 
of the workers and the comparative healthiness or the reverse of 
the various departments. 

In addition every six months a table should be prepared 
shewing the rate of labour turn-over. If at the same time the 
reasons for leaving can be ascertained many a clue as to conditions 
which need remedying will fall into the hands of the Manager. If 
the analysis is carefully made he should also be able to obtain 
information from it which will help when he engages new workers. 
He should for instance be able to find out which castes of workers 
stay the longest and the localities from which they have been 
recruited. 

To carry out these suggestions a person is required who will 
throw himself whole-heartedly into these problems. He will have 
endless opportunities of making factory life much more pleasant 
and humane than it is at present. The average Indian labourer is 
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ali¥e to any Hndaess. . One of the reasons why he ienye^ orio job 
so easily for another' is became of this. lack of any personal interest 
shewn, ■ 

I liaTe dealt at some length with ways in wiiich, ihefeciry 
management may be improved* I do not propose makiJig any 
further refere,iice ■ to the 'maimer in ' whieli tlie life of a worker 
outside feretory hours can be rendered happier and more coriduci¥e 
to physical efficiency, as the examples I have cpioted in pre^eous 
pages indicate many of the ways in which this iiiriy be done. 

0, AGTIOH BY LMOUli ■ ■ 

Labour in India is for the main part unorganized and so has 
been incapable of making any eflective demands or of doing 
much by its own efforts to ameliorate preyailiiig conditions. 
The reasons for this have already been examined. They, are 
in brief the instability of labour and the fact that iriuch of 
it is migrant and so has only -a temporary interest in conditions. 
In addition the illiteracy of the majority and the varied lanpages 
spoken make it difficult to find a common vehicle of expression. 

The difficulties in the way of forming Labour Unions are 
being overcome, only very slowly. Uiodoiis can be organized more 
easily in cases in which some of the drawbacks just mentioned 
are not , present in an acute form. The Btrongest and most stable 
Unions in , India are those of postal ' and telegraph workers. This 
is so because most of the employees in these utility services are 
literate and at least partially educated, wldle a fair proportion 
of the workers belong to the domiciled European and Indian 
communities. Similarly a few Unions among employees in Hall- 
ways and other engineering, workshops have occasionally displayed 
remarkable signs of strength and cohesion. But at the test the 
Unions in India bear only a superficial resemblance to those in 
Europe and America. So far as I . am. aware, no Unions in India 
have built up funds for ■unemployment, sickness and similar 
benefits. They have not attempted to organize co-operative 
purchase. The condition of affairs among the Unions of ordinary 
factory workers is still more 'deplorable. Here also^ comparative 
success is to be noted only in specially favourable circumstances. 

Thus in Ahmedabad, where the proportion of emigrant labour 
is comparatively small, the Unions among factory workers are^i? ft 
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stronger position tliaE ill any other part of 
Unions I nBoiSibay According to ' the latest statistics 

available there are nine Unions in Ahmeda- 
bad with a total membership of 19,785 persons.i The majority of 
these Unions belong to the textile industry. The Unions are not 
factory Unions but are organized according to occupation. Of 
these the Throstle Union consisting of 5,500 members is the 
largest and next come the Weavers Union and the Card room, 
Blof!^ room and Frame Department Union, each with a membership 
of 4,000. Mrs. Anusuya Sai’abhai is the President of all these 
Unions and is undoubtedly the guiding spirit. The strength of 
these Unions will probably be severely tested shortly. The 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association have decided to reduce the 
wages of operatives and to declare a lockout in the event of a 
strike.^ In Bombay there are nine Unions with a membership of 
24,500.3 Though the mill-workers are in the majority among 
factory workers they have as yet formed no effective Union. The 
labour conditions in Bombay which are described in detail in the 
preceding chapter are undoubtedly the cause of this. The Unions 
in Bombay are mainly railway unions, or Postal and Telegraph 
Unions. There is also an Indian Seamen’s Union and a Clerks 
Union, the former of which, numbering 10,000, accounts for by far 
the largest number of Unionists. These Unions are all practically 
dominated by a few outstanding men who are themselves not 
labourers. Mr. Joseph Baptista is President of two out of the 
nine while Mr. Jhabwalla is Secretary of no less than five. Mr. 
Ginwalla is President of two and Vice-President of a third. 

The Trade Union Movement is even less advanced in Bengal 
than in Bombay. The Committee on Industrial Unrest in Bengal 
in 1921 state that any organizations found 
Unions in Bengal among employers are of the loosest description 
while, except in a few special cases, such 
as those of the telegraph and railway workers, who are outside 
the ranks of ordinary industry, organized bodies of labour hardly 
exist. There are a number of small unions besides those 

1 Bombay Lktor Gazette March 1923 page 29. 

2 A Strike was declared and ended in a compromise. 

3 Bombay Labour Gazette March 1923 page 28. 

JJeport of Committee on ladustarial Unrest in Bengal in 1921, page 4* 
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meationecl above, tlie ' proeeedmgs:^ which tijijmr in the IVosp 
from time to time, hut hi the' -major industry d the provim^, 
namely the: jute industry there do not. appear to l)e rnaiiy IJiiioiia, 
This is , no doubt due in part to. the very heterogeneous nature of 
the jute factory popiiiatioB, bnt. it is also in part due to the fact 
that the jute mill workers have succeeded in enforcing their demands 
for increased wages without much difficulty^ 

The experience of other Provinces is very similar to tli%t in 
Bombay and Bengal. . Unions are formed when demands^ are 
formulated or when. there is likelihood of a strike, but dissolve as 
soon . as the strike is over. A striking example of the weak 
position of a Labour Union is afforded by the Bombay Tramway 
Union. A strike was declared by this Union in Septemter 
mainly because the Company refused recognition unless the 
membership was restricted to the Company's own employees. The 
strike failed and according to the latest information ** the Union 
has ceased its activities as a Union of Tramway employees, its 
members being no longer employees of the company. No present 
employees of the Traffic Staff of the Company, are memters 
of the Union .”2 

The movement towards a federation of Unions is also in an 
initial stage. It is true that for the third time an AlUndia Trade 
Union Congress has been held, but -it still 
Peieratlon of exerts comparatively slight influence on the 

UlSiOBS ^ ,, ■ . T r T’* ' 1 

Labour movement in India, in Bombay a 
Central Labour Federation was started as' a branch of the Trade 
Union Conpess, but it was soon ousted by . the Central Labour 
Board which under Mr. Gin walla and Mr. Jhabwalla succeeded in 
bringing under its aegis, the three most import'ant Trade Unions in 
Bombay. There is also.a Bengal Labour Federation which held two 
meetings in 1922 to -consider the ..desirability of framing a consti- 
tution, but what success' has.attended its efforts is not known. So 
too in Madras a meeting was ■held . in May 1922 to reorganize 
existing Unions under a , MadraS'. Central Labour Board. 

. -The, Trade Union movement ..is- obviously in its infancy in 
India, but in spite, of - this ' there , are'- signs recognizable in all the 


- 1- "Trade Disputes in Bengal' by.. Director of. Industries, Joniml of Indlim 
Industries and Labour Vol l, Bart l, Eeb, 1921. : . 

:2 Bombay Labour Gazette December 1922 25, t » 
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provinces of the awakening, of labour. Gradually the feeling is 
growing in strength that labour must be given its just dues. The 
position is fraught with danger for, while combination is diflScult 
because of the ignorance and the illiteracy of the workers, their 
very ignorance is a menace when there is a rupture and peace has 
to be secured. It is almost impossible to argue or reason with 
vast crowds of ignorant people whose feelings have been stirred up 
by treatment which they consider unjust. As a member of the 
Legislative Council in Bombay aptly put it in the city of Bombay 
they had for some years past been sitting on the top of a volcano, 
not knowing when the eruption would take place.” This speech 
was made at a meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council when 
a motion was brought forward recommending “ the introduction 
of legislation at the next session of this Council on the lines of 
the unanimous report of the Industrial Disputes Committee.” 

The many drawbacks which hinder the organization of labour 
need to be carefully examined. Steps should also be taken at the 
same time to remove as far as possible legitimate grievances. The 
State and employers should both co-operate to achieve this end. 
Above all the leaders of the Indian movement should seriously 
consider whether, in the particular circumstances of India, it would 
not conduce to the strength of the organization if, instead of 
slavishly following the western model of a trade basis, labour were 
organized on the basis of industrial centres and establishments# 
Many of the dfficulties arising from diversity of language, trade 
customs and habits of life are likely to be minimized thereby. 

D. ACTION BY SOCIAL AGENCIES 
Social agencies concerned in ameliorating the conditions of 
the industrial classes are found principally in Bombay, but, before 
dealing with them specifically, mention must first be made of the 
All-India Welfare Conference Organization founded in 1922. 
This organization, if it develops along right lines, may well 
become a common meeting ground for all interested in the satis- 
fiietory solution of industrial labour problems. The first Conference 
held in April 1922, consisting as it did of representatives of 
employers, ^^orkers, welfare superintendents and different 
Government departments, is a happy augury for the future. The 
scope of the subjects discussed indicates that no narrow meaning 
Attached to the term ‘ industrial welfare work.' It. was taken 
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to comprise .not, oaly the welLbemg of the workers hmde tlio 
factory, but also ameaities ■■of life that are proviiled outsiile 
working koiirs. The subjects connected with iiiside feetory 
welfare, work related to samtatio.ix and Iiygienej works coiiiiiiittees 
and .the duties of welfare workers. Welfere work outside the 
factory embraced a large, range of subjects, namely education, 
cbild-welfa.re, trade-unionism, ■the. spread of the eo*opemti¥e 
moYement, and housing.' " ■ ■ ■■" 

Many social agencies will have to come existence if^ali 
the recommendations made at this Ooufej-ence .‘ire to pro^e 
effective. It is possible that this new organization mtiy be tlie 
means of making the needs of the workers more widely known and 
thus may stimulate employers and social workers to initiate a 
movement to link up existing Societies with a view to supplying 
obvious deficiencies. 

The Social Service League in Bombay, founded by the 
Servants of India Society, has done a great deal for tlie betterment 
of the industrial classes. There are of course numerous other 
societies or associations in different parts of India rendering 
medical aid or providing educational facilities, but only those that 
make the welfare of workers in mills and fiictories tlmir primary 
concern come within the scope of this book. 

To return to the Social Service League — ^imss education, 
medical relief and the encouragement of co-operative vsocietias are 
among its chief objects. It has a large number of clay and night 
schools and schools for half-timers under its maiiagemeai The 
bulk of the scholars are boys, as women and girls do not yet seem 
to be making much use of the opportunities offered. Medical 
relief is given at a general dispensary and at a dispensary for 
women and children, founded by a charitable gentleman in memory 
of his wife, and both of these are well patronized. 

The League has recognized that the growth of the co-operative 
movement among factory empioyees-..is the best means of improving 
their economic position. Indebtedness is one of the cliief difficul- 
ties that a factory- worker has to fece. TJie causes of this have 
already been explained. To combat tlie present stajo of ailkirs, 
the League has founded no less than 68 co-operative credit societies. 
In addition the League has under its supervision three co-operative 
stores. A co-operative club, which, will give its members the opfo? » 
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tunity of doing social work during their leisure hours, is the latest 
venture. , , 

The chief centres of the activities of the League are the Parel 
Settlement, the Ourrimbhoy Ebrahim Workmen's Institute and the 
Tata Institute. In addition funds have been collected for a Central 
Workmen's Institute which has been opened and serves to focus 
and co-ordinate social and educational activities undertaken in the 
interests of industrial workers. Two of the Institutes mentioned 
ab^e are supported by the firms connected with the mills for 
whose benefit they are maintained. Education and medical and 
recreational facilities are all provided as well as co-operative credit 
societies and stores. 

The Seva Sadan Society in Bombay and Poona is intended to 
train women for social service and to give social, medical and 
educational help to women of the poorer classes. Arrangements 
are made for hospital visiting, for giving help in confinement cases 
and for visiting the quarters of the poor* This Society is, in short, 
the sister society of the Servants of India, but has much smaller 
funds. 

The Bombay Presidency Women's Council forms a convenient 
link for the various women’s social societies centred in Bombay. 
This Association is interested in all movements which promote 
the well-being of women. Thus, it strongly supported the 
movement for the enfiranchisement of women and was also 
prominent in demanding that an inquiry should be made into the 
moral condition of Bombay. 

The Depressed Glasses Mission Society of India with its 
headquarters in Bombay is primarily concerned with the social 
regeneration of the untouchable class, but, as a great many 
of this class are found in factories, it is brought into touch with 
industrial workers and their diflSiculties. 

Besides the Bombay Social Service League there are Leagues 
also of a similar kind in Bengal and in Madras. The League in 
Bengal seems to be chiefly interested in medical and educational 
problems and lias not as yet tackled the industrial problem. Its 
activities cgntre round lectures which are given by its workers on 
sanitation, education, agriculture and co-operative work. The 
League in Madras was founded to stimulate and organize social 
Wo|k. It maintains schools, starts co-operative societies and gives 
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medical relief .to ail who stand in need of it, but work mimg tlie 
.industrial classes per se has not been , included aiiioiig its chief 
actmties ' , , 

"The Young Men’s Christian Association, tlioogli it lias a ?a?t 
range of social activities, has not yet singled oat industrial workers 
for any special form of help except at Hagpiir. In that city 
the Y. M. 0, A., 1ms been entrusted by the maimgeiiieiit of the 
Empress Mills with the task of looking after the wtdfore of tiieir 
employees ■ outside the factory. A very useful piece of wwk has, 
in this way, been started and' is -being carried through, witsh 
enthusiasm by those responsible for its success. 

This brief sketch of the agencies connected with iiiclustrial 
welfare work shews very clearly how mucli need there is for a. 
much farther advance along these lines. Undoubtedly the cliief 
needs of the industrial classes are what all these Societies in 
various ways are trying to provide : education, medical aid and 
co-operative credit and stores. The municipalities will not, for a 
long time yet, have the necessary funds to make any adequate 
provision for these purposes. A central organization like the All- 
India Welfare Organization may well endeavour to obtain the help 
of employers for funds necessary to train workers for these efforts 
in large industrial centres. Enlightened employers will probably 
be ready to assist in activities which are likely to promote the 
stability, efficiency and contentment of their labour force. 



CONCLUSION 


Before closing this chapter it may not be out of place to 
mine the justification for the demand for suitable working 
‘tiditions and to see how that demand can best be satisfied* It 
now coming to be generally recognized that there can be no 
^rs^anent cure for industrial ills until factory conditions are 
'd^glit into line with the wishes and aspirations of the workers, 
is true that this can be effected only by a fundamental change 
the attitude of the average employer towards his workers. The 
stification for demanding the change rests on the fact that the 

I tpply of goods to the community is a social function, carrying 
Lth it the obligation of seeing that those members of the commu- 
ty, who are engaged in producing the goods, receive just and 
^ ,|[mtable treatment. This obligation rests not only on the 
^ toployer but also on the State, and is in fact the justification for 
^ate-interference in industry. Little will, however, be effected 
^ itil the workers themselves see that this principle receives due 
cognition. 

Enlightened employers have been among the first to realise 


It 


^ |e need of a new spirit in industry. Mr. Seebobm Rowntree, in 
article on “Labour and Capital after the War” goes so far as 
say that labour must be regarded “ rather as a partner than as 
servant,” and that its co-operation with the management 
ractieally on equal terms ” must be sought “ in determining the 
>nditions of work in any industry.”^ 

The Whitley Committee, which was convened by the 
^Ternment in England “ to make and consider suggestions for 
iTiring a permanent improvement in the relations between 
.ployers and workmen”, came to a similar conclusion. The 
Lorate machinery of National Councils, District Councils and 
orks Committees recommended by that Committee, was mainly 
("vised to “ secure to the work people a greater share in and 
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1 Labour and Capital after the War, edited by S, J. Chapman, Article X by 
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responsibility , for .the determinatioa and ol3ser¥a!ic0 of tlie 
conditions under which the work is oameci on'' i 

The philosophic Justification for this ckmgo of alititiKle to 
the workers has been clearly expressed by Mn 11 II Tawncy r«i 
more than one occasion. Writing in 1917 s he discusses at length 
the implications that are iiiToi?ad in the acceptance of the 
principle that indnstry is ,a ■ social fnnctioii He points out the 
need, of a radical transformation in '.the existing state of affairs 
where persons are employed ‘‘in the service of things and the 
owners of things ”, instead of things being employed in tl:ie serviw 
of persons. He gives practical suggestions as to how this traiis- 
foimation can be eifected without a drastic revolution. 

These ideas, which are permeating the thoiiglit of the present 
day, will undoubtedly affect the relations between employers and 
’employed, even in countries where they may at first be received 
with scepticism. It is desirable, therefore, that those who are now 
in positions of authority should endeavour to see how far they can 
bring their views on management into conformity with these new 
ideals. Although the problem does not admit of an easy solution, 
especially in a country where management has already a sufficiently 
difficult task, yet all efforts that help in that direction should be 
welcome, 

A brief sketch has already been given of wliat is being done 
by the State, Employers, Labour and Social Agencies to 
ameliorate the conditions of the working classes. In the light of 
what has been stated above, I propose to examine wliat still 
remains to be done in order that Labour may undertake a proper 
share in bringing about industrial stability The chief defect of 
existing methods seems to me to lie in the fact that both Employers 
and the State have been inclined to adopt too “ paternal ” an 
attitude towards Labour, 

The Trade TJnion Movement is stiil in its infancy in India, 
and while everything should be done by Labour to develop and 
strengthen this movement on right lines, there are certruii primary 
needs of the workers which require immediate ottention. There 

1 First Beporfe of the CcHumittee. of the Ministry of BecoiiBti|iictioii on Eela- 
tions betweea Employers and Eiupiojed, dated 8fch March 

2 Labour and Capital after the War, .edited by S. J. Oiaapaan. Arfelie ¥ by 

B. Hi Tawney, page 9S (335 ^ ^ 
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is general scope for what might be called a “ Labour MoTement ” 
the object of which should be to devise and cultivate means of 
self-help and co-operation. Those who direct the movement should 
endeavour to see that workers when they enter industrial em- 
ployment are not stultified in their efforts by initial or insuperable 
difficulties. What the majority of workers need is some means of 
securing “ cheap credit” on personal security only, some place 
where they can buy goods and inexpensive food and decent housing 
arr^jigements which will permit them to live in comfort with their 
family. These needs are, to some extent, met by the existing co- 
operative credit societies, co-operative stores and housing schemes, 
but at present only a very small fraction of the workers benefit 
by them. All possible steps should be taken to spread this co- 
operative movement among iirdustrial workers, as it will 
undoubtedly obviate many of the disadvantages fi'om which they^ 
suffer at present* Not only will it be successful in this direction 
but it will also itself create and stimulate the demand for adult 
education, which is yet another great need of the working classes 
and is one of the causes of the present weakness of their position. 
Further, the spread of education will help men to realise that 
combination and harmonious co-operation are essential for any 
measure of improvement. It will also enable them to take steps 
for combination, and as a natural result of all these factors there 
will grow' up a genuine Trade Union Movement. 

The great industries of India are at present hampered by the 
fact that they are dependent for their labour supply on an ill- 
organised, illiterate mass of workers with a low standard of 
living. A consequence of these facts is that labour is inefficient ^ 
and difficult to handle. Were it organized, educated and imbued 
with the desire for a higher standard of living, not only would 
the output increase enormously, but there would be mutual under- 
standing and respect in place of the indifference which is a 
characteristic feature of the present situation. 

There are, of course, certain lines of action which, affecting 
as they do the lives of the community generally, cannot be 
undertaken b|^ a section of the community. For these things, 
Labour must rbly on State action. Thus it is for the State to 
provide general education and to give fficilities for adult education. 
Tte State must also remain responsible for the health of the 
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community. Similariy,. the provision of suiiiMe tram-it fncilities 
and the inspection of all places where^ work is oameci on nm also 
functions of the State. 

Employers will still have wide fiinctions in bringing almt the 
betterment of conditions of industry. 'Unless they are irilliiig to 
give a sympathetic hearing to the wishes of their workers^ it will be 
impossible to establish satisfactory relations or to achieYe per- 
manent results. A measure, to which reference has already |;ieen 
made and which has met with a great - deal of success in EngVind 
in this connection, has been the establishment of a ** Welfare 
Department ” as part of the works organization. It is the function 
of this Department to help the workers to realise that tlie 
Management care for something more than output and the 
Management are, strange' though it may seem, frequently repaid 
Uy increased output. Another measure, which has also succeeded 
in bringing about better relations, is the establishment of “Works 
Committees.'' By means of these Committees, workers are given a 
responsible share in determining the conditions of their work. 

The most useful functions wliich social agencies can discharge 
in this matter is propaganda work. They should get a first-hand 
knowledge of the conditions under which the great industries of 
the country are carried on. Inquiry should also be made, among 
other matters, into the housing conditions, the unsatisfiictory 
arrangements for the supply of food, the lack of medical aid, the 
difficulty of getting legal advice. Furnished with this knowledge, 
they should proceed to make the results of their inquiries as 
widely known as possible. After they have secured a measure of 
publicity and have interested those who have the power to help, 
they should proceed to help labour to overcome the particular 
difficulty with which it may at the moment be confronted. 

These concluding suggestions are merely a tentative attempt 
to help in the solution of the labour proMem. The solution rests 
jointly with Labour, Employers and the State. A clear under- 
standing of the difficulties with which each one of these parties 
is confronted is first of all necessary. The infusion of a new 
spirit in industry and the realisation on the part of employers and 
workers that they are performing “a social foncTsion” carrying 
with it certain rights and entailing certain obligations, will also 
undoubtedly help very considerably in the ultimate solution- # 
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83 ; drainage system of, 119 ; effect 
of over-crowding in, 119 ; em- 
ployment of women and children in, 
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labour-supply of, 83, 122 ; measures 
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working of factories in the Bombay 
Presidency In 1884, 155, 167 ; 

appointment in 1890 of Indian 
Pacfeory, 155 ; appointment in 1908 
of Indian Factory Labour, 156 ; 
Boi^Jbay Factory, of 1875, 154; 
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8 i Indian Industrial, 7, 8, 12, 21, 
33, 164. 
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Textile Factories Labour, 166; 
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dustrial Disputes in Bombay, 112, 
170, 171, 172 ; on Industrial Unrest 
in Bengal, 170, 171, 172; Whitley, 
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Conciliation Court, formation of, 171, 
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workers, 176, 185, 198; in Jamshed- 
pur, 185; managed by Social 
Agencies in India, 193, 194. 

Co-operative Stores, for industrial 
workers, 175, 176, 
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export of, from India, 9 ; import 
of manufactured, 8 ; in Gujarat, 
46 ; production of, in India, 6 ; 
research, 31. 

Cotton, 0. W. E., 63, 64, 
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employment of women and 
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Provinces, 58, 88. 
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117; growth of, 22, 23; hampered 
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124; in, Bombay, 69, 121 ; in 

United Provinces, 88, 90.; scarcity 
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See also Textile Factories and 
Textile Industries. 

Cotton spinning, by hand aud at- 
tempts at improvement, 3, 33 ; in 
Bihar and Orissa, 54 ; in Bombay, 
48 ; in United Provinces, 59. 

Cotton weaving, by hand, 3, 33 ; in 
Bihar and Orissa, 54 ; in Bombay, 
48 ; in Madras, 64 ; in United 
Provinces, 59, 

Orhches, for factory children, 183, 

Crops, area devoted to, 30 ; improved'' 
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Cultivators, castes of, in:— (a) Bengal, 
41, (J) Bihar and Orissa, 53, 54, (d) 
Bombay, 47, (d) Central Provinces, 
66, (e) Madras, 63, (/) United 
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United Provinces, 90 ; of Madras, 
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Departments of Industries, and hand- 
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Indian Famine Commission, 7. 
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Indian Industrial Commission, 7, 8, 
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Industrial Unrest, Report of the 
Committee on, in Bengal, 170, 171. 
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importation of, 6, 8 ; in Bihar and 
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mobility of, 10 ; need of an em- 
ployment agency for supply of, 113. 
See also . Labour-demand and 
Labour-supply. 

Labour-demand, in:— (<35) Assam, 9*-' 

98, ® Bengal, 69-78, (e) Bibar 

and Orissa, 84-87, (d) Eoaibay, 
78-8,4, (e) Central Provincc-s, 96- 
97, (/) Madras, 91-95, (y) 
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Labour-Office, 123, 170, 

Labour-records, 187. 
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abad, 83, 84, (p) Assam, 97, (e) 
Bengal, 71, (d) Bihar and Orissa, 
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Provinces, 90. 
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